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HICAGO, Feb. 3—With the 
inauguration of the Coli- 
seum show Saturday the 
third and last step in the 
national show eireuit for 
the 1910 season will be com- 





pleted, and when the doors 
close a week later al! that 
pertains to the 1910 output 
will have been inspected by the critical 
buyer, and the curtain will have fallen so 
far as the national circuit is concerned. 
The year 1909 was a commercial one in 
the motor realm; every effort of every fac- 
tory was bent in the one direction, namely, 
production. Never before in the history 
of the industry in America was the de- 
mand so great. From every part of the 
country came the cry for cars and more 
cars, and as each successive request 
reached the factories, the factory force 
was whipped to a higher stage of produc- 
tion, and both man and machines worked 
o the utmost. Under such strenuous con- 
litions as this the year could not be other 
han a commercial one. It would scarcely 
e human to expect that in the midst of 
uch unprecedented prosperity the manu- 
icturer could actually restrict production 
1 order that he might perfect for suc- 
essive seasons what at that time proved 
most satisfactory motor car. 
From what can be judged of 1910, at 
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this early stage, the year augurs from a 
commercial viewpoint that production is 
travelling apace with last year, and in 
many factories, due to the increased fa- 
cilities, the ‘output for this season will 
double that ofa year ago. In spite of this 
high production 1910 may be classed as a 
year which will be more productive of 
improvements and changes than was last 
year. There is throughout the industry a 
slight feeling of unrest. New manufac- 
turers are exploiting new ideas at which 
the old spurned. These ideas, crude as 
they may have seemed to the engineer 
a year ago, have been polished and re- 
shapened and now are considered feasible 
and desirable adjuncts to the present car, 
so desirable, in fact, that some of the old- 
time makers feel they must incorporate 
them into their product if they are to 
maintain that high position which has been 
their lot for succeeding years. 

It is a fact that many of the oldest 
makers have been slowest to adopt not a 
few of the improvements that are today 
recognized as superior in construction. It 




















is harder for an old concern to change 
than it is for a new, but, thanks to the 
enterprise of not a few of the old makers, 
they have ever been on the alert, and 
from year to year have kept pace with 
the best that the inventive talent of the 
country has had to offer. Those concerns 
that have not pursued this policy will find 
that they are dropping behind and that 
eventually grand factories, excellent man- 
agement and competent selling organiza- 
tions will not save them from the landslide 
that will sooner or later follow that con- 
struction which is most in sympathy with 
the basic principes of mechanical engi- 
neering. 

In the motor ear field, from the quarry 
to the tester is a long span, and it is 
questionable if in any other field of manu- 
facture the raw materials pass through so 
many machines, are inspected by so many 
experts and given as careful scrutiny as 
is the case with the motor car. The ear, 
in fact, is made possible only by good ma- 
terials, competent design, accuracy of 
workmanship and carefulness of assembly. 
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Compared with a motor car, a steam loco- 
motive on a railroad is a ecrudely-built 
affair. The motor car has introduced the 
artisan to the micrometer, to the gauge, 
and to the jig, in a field so broad that it 
was never contemplated such would be 
necessary for any industry. The very 
nature of the car makes good materials 
and good workmanship imperative. 

The Steel Situation 

Nothing impressed the American public 
more than a few years ago when the best 
steels that the American mills could pro- 
duce were not good enough for the cars. 
These mills had been accustomed to the 
demands of the most fastidious steel ex- 
perts in other fields, and had satisfied 
them; but when it came to producing al- 
loys suitable for the enormous strains and 
excessive vibration, which is inherent to 
the car, they had to pass to higher levels. 
At that time Europe was in the lead, the 
metallurgists of Germany, and particularly 
the Krupp forces, establishing a high 

standard. In those days nickel steel 

and chrome nickel steel had to be 

imported if they were to be depend- 

ed upon. The American steel forces 
2 quickly recognizing this and ac- 

eurately gauging the possibilities of 

the industry, were not slow to 
establish mills solely intended for the 
production of special steels for motor cars, 
a fact alone which made the development 
of the industry in the last couple of years 
at all posible. Without steels of the high- 
est tensile strength and capable of with- 
standing the greatest fatigues, the motor 
ear of today could not exist; it would not 
be a possibility, because steel is the basic 
factor in its construction. 

The problem of steel has to date not 
been entirely solved. It is at present a 
many-cornered fight with chrome nickel, 
nickel, vanadium, high-carbon and the 
other grades of steel as the chief compet- 
itors. In low and medium-priced ears it 
is customary to use only carbon steels, 
with different percentages of carbon; how- 
ever, some of the manufacturers of these 
cars have dabbled in*the realm of alloy 
steels with more or less success. 


Use of Forgings 


With the advent of steel, and this 
brings us away from the quarry phase of 
the question, has come the enormous in- 
crease in the use of forgings in the ear. 
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In the early ,days the tubular axle was 
general, but today it has been largely sup- 
planted by the forged axle which is, in 
turn, giving away in several cases at the 
present time to the pressed steel construc- 


tion. Not only has the forging played an 
important point in axle construction but 
it has usurped the entire field of gear con- 
struction. All of the gears in a motor ear, 
with the exception of the timing gears of 
the motor and other slow-moving ones, 
are made from forged blanks, which have 
to pass through a long chain of operation 
before reduced to their state of finality 
and ready to take their place in the gear- 
box or rear axle. 

Not alone has the forging usurped the 
field of gear construction but it has en- 
tered into a score of other roles in the 


chassis. In the matter of brackets it has 
largely supplanted the steel and other 
types of casting, and within the last 


couple of years it has been adopted fairly 
generally for motor and gearbox support 
in place of the aluminum support which 
found so much favor a few seasons ago. 
The possibility of forgings is absolutely 
unlimited and their advantages are nu- 
merous. In a motor car one important 
detail not to be overlooked is the conserva- 
tion of space and the forging lends itself 
admirably to this condition. Wherever a 
forging can be used in a chassis not only 
is a stronger construction obtained but 
more space, is left for other parts and the 
general simplicity of the chassis aided. 
Future of Forgings 

It is a debatable point today what will 
be the future of the forging 2 or 3 years 
henee. Its coming rival is the stamping, 
which can be made in strength commensu- 
rate with the demands. It is lighter than 
the forging. It is immeasurably cheaper 


and is much quicker to manufacture. At 
one time the pressed steel frame was the 
sum-all of stampings in conjunction with 
At that time the forging was the 
and end-all of attraction and ex- 


& ear, 
be-all 


pensive car builders thought it was neces- 
sary to use forgings wherever they could 
be used and prided themselves on the enor- 
mous display of the varied forgings which 
entered into the car. This was excellent 
construction and a commendable policy to 
follow and would doubtless have been the 
undisputed arbiter of the situation today 
had it not been for that revolutionizer of 
the industry, namely, the low-priced, four- 
cylinder car. It was impossible to build a 
ear for $1,000, sell it at a profit and use 
many forgings. Makers in the $1,500 and 
$2,000 field faced a similar task, but what 
confronted all makers of low-priced cars 
and medium-priced ears as well, was the 
fact that they could not afford to turn 
out a cheap product because a cheap 
product is a terriffically expensive one in 
the end. These manufacturers soon realized 
that to build a cheap or medium-priced 
ear they must build them in quantities 
and if they turned them out in 1,000 lots 


and any one part proved inadequate it 


would cost more to replace such imperfect 
parts and live down the reputation estab- 
lished thereby, than it would to study 
deeply into the cheap-car field and pro- 
duce a satisfactory model. 


Stamping Problem Up 


As a result of this state of affairs, the 
attention of manufacturers was turned to 
the great question: ‘‘How to build a sat- 
isfactory cheap car and sell it at a profit.’’ 
This question brought the stamping prob- 
lem to the foreground, and it further 
brought the great question of multiple 
manufacture to the attention of the mak- 
ers. Another factor which has entered 
largely into the present method of high 
production is the development, and recog- 
nition as well, of the parts industry. A 
few years ago many manufacturers pointed 
with pride to the fact that they built 
every portion of their car with the excep- 
tion of the electrical apparatus and the 
tires. They spoke of their steering gears 
as being superior to the stock-made prod- 
ucts of other cars; they pointed with pride 
to the fact that their home-made radiator 
was far in advance of the best that the 
radiator makers could turn out; it was an 
equal satisfaction for them to pick out the 
earbureter of their own design and de- 
lineate its enormous merits as compared 
with that of the carbureter maker who 
turned out his goods by hundreds a day; 
they referred to their own particular rear- 
axle design, their own style of bearings; 
their own ignition characteristics; and, in 
fact, to a dozen other details, and in the 
words of the Pharisee ‘‘Were thankful 
their car was not as other cars were.’’ 

Today, this Pharasaic feeling has disap- 
peared to a remarkable extent and the sta- 
tus of the part or accessory maker has been 
acknowledged by the car builder, many of 
whom now point with equal satisfaction to 
the stock-made radiator, which they realize 
is as well built as anything that can be pur- 
chased. Others who have seen the evils of 
their own carbureters have passed the part- 
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ing of the ways and now use a stock-made 
one. In practically all makes of cars it has 
been recognized that the bearing manufac- 
turer, whether he produced ball or roller 
types, has made a closer study of this phase 
of the car than would be possible with the 
engineering staff of a factory, and so manu- 
facturers have come to accept the stock-made 
bearing as the highest example of workman- 
ship along this line. 

The days are now over when peculiarities 
of ignition devices are continued by car ma- 
kers. Confidence has been established in the 
various magneto manufacturers, so that to- 
day there are not more than one or two ear 
builders who produce their own magnetos, 
whereas a couple of seasons ago not a few 
of them were worrying over designs of mag- 
netos that they claimed were going to be 
revolutionizers in the ignition field. Delin- 
eation of this parts or accessory situation 
could be continued, but it is unnecessary, 
The greatest point in connection with it is 
that it has brought about a reduction in the 
price of cars. Makers have realized that a 
earbureter manufacturer requires a complete 
factory organization unique in itself. The 
same holds true with a radiator factory, 
with a magneto factory, with a factory ma- 
king a specialty of gearsets, differentials 
and steering gears; in fact, the recognition 
of such varied manufacturers has been one 
of the big agents in making the present in- 
crease in production possible, as well as the 
reduction in prices. 


Aluminum Important Factor 


The production of aluminum must be con- 
sidered as one of the big factors which have 
played an important part in the evolution 
of the motor car today, and is proving a 
potent factor at the present time. Light- 
ness is a pre-requisite of a car, in that if a 
machine is too heavy its cost of operation is 
too great. Aluminum, the feather metal, has 
done much to reduce car weight. In the 
early days many makers did not consider it 
strong enough for big crankcase and gear- 
box castings, but the manufacturers of dif- 
ferent aluminum alloys with high tensile 
strength have brought the most intricate 
aluminum casting into the possibilities of 
the maker. During the present year, how- 
ever, a slight turn in the aluminum situa- 
tion has oceurred, due to the high price of 
the metal. Some makers have resorted to 
ezst iron for the crankcase, which, although 
it may add 150 or 160 pounds extra to the 
car, is not opjected to, in that it has added 
in a place where extra weight can be carried 
to. advantage. The aluminum regime has 
been somewhat molested by the introduction 
of bronze for crankeases and parts of gear- 
boxes, the Locomobile company being one of 
the pioneers in this design, and which con- 
cern has many followers today, with the 
number constantly increasing. 

Five years ago, when the use of aluminum 
was becoming general, few of the factories 
had their own foundries, being content to 
purchase everything from large aluminum 
houses, but during the last 2 years all of the 
first-class makers and a majority of the 
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second-class ones have established aluminum 
foundries of their own where they cast their 
erankeases, gearboxes, fan brackets, timer 
brackets, floor boards, steering wheel spiders, 
and whatever other parts this metal enters 
into in their car. 

The establishment of the aluminum foun- 
dry at the car factory presents another 
phase of the quarry question of the motor 
ear. It was considered 4 years ago poor 
policy to manufacture cylinder castings. At 
that time the foundry art wes considered 
something foreign to the factory. Since 
then conditiors have changed. Those who 
have followed the industry carefully and 
visited the different factories are familiar 
with the piles of defective cylinder castings 
which have been scrapped either because of 
flaws in the casting or for some other reason. 
The difficulty of obtaining quick and suit- 
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able redress in such conditions was a bother 
to the factory and was one cause why some 
of the factories began installing their own 
foundries for making cylinder castings. 
Some makers have continued to import cylin- 
der castings on the ground that it is impos- 
sible to get certain grades of iron which 
are best suited for this work. On the con- 
trary, other manufacturers with the cylinder- 
casting question close at heart have con- 
ducted analyses of the best foreign and do- 
mestic¢ casting, with the result that they 
have decided that the American product is 
as good as the foreign. It is safe to assert 
that the importation of cylinder castings is 
not so great es it used to be, which is 
largely due to the development in the art 
and science ‘of foundry practice in this 
country. 

Six years ago it was considered a difficult 
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problem to make a single-cylinder casting 
with its integral waterjacket, and the per- 
centage of good castings was very small. 
Today, after 5 years of experience and edu- 
cation, these same foundries are turning out 
castings containing as high as four cylin- 
ders and the upper half of the crankcase, 
and the percentage of failures is not nearly 
so high as it was in the days of the single- 
cylinder casting. This exemplifies the prog- 
ress that has been made and augurs well 
for future possibilities in the casting field. 

Leaving the material phase of the motor 
ear and turning attention to the manufac- 
turing processes, many reasons are found for 
the phenomenal development of ihe car as 
an engineering construction as well as the 
enormous increase in production. The jig 
hes become the big equation in the factory 
situation, Today, on the cheap car as well 
as in the high-priced one, where quantity 
production is a consideration, the jig is 
the only solution. Not only has the jig 
made it possible for manufacturers to build 
cars in thousand lots and to put compara- 
tively ignorant workmen at the production 
of intricate parts, but it has worked a mar- 
velous good, the ramifications of which are 
endless. The jig has made interchangeabil- 
ity of parts a practical reality. Before it 
took possession of the factory a car owner 
in California was not certain whether he 
would get a new part that could be exactly 
fitted in the place of the broken member of 
his car. If it were a simple chassis bracket 
he was not certain whether the bolt hole 
was drilled in the correct place or not and 
whether, after waiting for the part, it could 
be used. With the jig this nightmare has 
passed. No matter how small the part or 
whether it has one hole for a bolt or six, 
where it has been manufactured by jig it 
is certain that it will fit every car of that 
model which has been turned out, whether 
it is owned in Maine, Louisiana, or North 
Dakota. To the owner, the jig has become 
a panacea and to the manufacturer it has 
been no less wonderful in its achievements. 
Of Interest to Motorists 

To the amateur motorist who may have 
never seen the inside of a factory it will 
suffice to state that the jig is a skeleton box 
into which a cylinder casting, let us say, has 
to be placed before the openings for the 
valve caps can be turned out, before the 
holes in the cylinder flanges by which it 
attaches to the crankease are drilled, before 
the spark plug openings are drilled, and be- 
fore a score of other things are done upon 
it. The cylinder casting can fit only one 
way in the jig. And in the steel sides of 
the jig are holes marking where each hole 
must be made in the casting, so that the 
machinist has not to measure the location of 
any hole that has to be drilled. His task 
is merely fitting the jig to his machine and 
bringing the drill or other machine into 
place, because there is only one place where 
it can work, and that is the right place. The 
jig is the salvation of the situation in more 
ways than one, and its multiplicity of use- 
fulness is increasing daily. In the big fac- 
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tory the smallest part is placed in the jig, 
and when in a jig as many as eight or ten 
holes can be drilled in it at one operation. 

After the jig in factory work comes the 
multiple machine, namely, that drill, or 
whatever machine it may be, which performs 
two, three, four, six, eight, ten or a dozen 
similar operations at once. An example of 
the multiple drill would be where the twelve 
openings for the valve tappets in a six- 
cylinder crank ease are drilled at once. With 
a single drill this would mean twelve opera- 
tions, and it would be understood that a 
erankease would have to be moved eleven 
times in order to bring the part to be drilled 
in the proper position, making in all twenty- 
three operations. Today, this work is done 
with one movement of the crankease and 
one drilling operation. The drill has twelve 
‘spindles with universal joints in the shafts, 
so that they can be set in any position and 
by bringing the twelve down at once twelve 
holes are drilled, in the same length of time 
it requires to drill one. Not only does the 
multiple drill save time, but, as stated, it 
more than decimates the number of factory 
operations. 


Some American Tools 


The multiple machine is peculiarly an 
American development, and in it are found 
many of the reasons why American shop 
practice has eclipsed that of other countries 
and why the American takes the high stand 
he has in the machinery world. To the car 
manufacturer the multiple machine is the 
great money maker, in that it enables him 
to double and treble his output without in- 
creasing his factory force. 

In the motor industry the multiple ma- 
chine has been developed to an excellency 
never approached before. So great has been 
the demand for machinery of this nature 
that the highest class machinery houses have 
built to order special machines designed ex- 
pressly for certain parts of different cars. 
Thus one maker has a milling machine made 
which will perform two or three operations 
and which eliminates the necessity 
f moving the casting more than once and 
The end of this 
and so 


at onee, 


insures interchangeability. 
multiple-machine story is not yet, 
long as the great demand for motor cars 
‘ontinues, so long will our factory superin- 
tendents have to wrestle with the problem 
‘f labor-saving machines and so long will 
ur machinery makers have to bend every 
ffort and devote every energy to the mak- 
ig of these machines more automatic and 
more accurate from year to year. 

Besides the jig and the multiple machine, 
he micrometer has been one of the instru- 
ments that have played a strong part in 

inging motoring to its present status. The 

i\ys were when a visitor could spend an 
tire day at a motor ear factory and not 

»a micrometer, and in some of the cheaper 
t.etories today this is the case; but, where 

real car is made, a car that has merit, a 

r that will endure, and a car that will give 
* tisfaetion, the micrometer must be pres- 
© { and present in goodly numbers, 





It may ke urged that with the jig and 


the automatic machine’ that the human 
element is largely eliminated and the ne- 
cessity of the micromometer eliminated. 
This is not the case. The finest tools wear, 
and when a tool wears the part which has 
been used to manufacture is changed. This 
change is so slight that it cannot possibly 
be detected with the eye. It cannot be 
detected with the ordinary measure, and it 
ean only be detected with the micromo- 
meter. This suggests the necessity of mi- 
cromometering shafts which are grounded, 
and crankshafts, bearings, camshaft, wrist- 
pins, ete. The micromometer, in the 
form of a surface gauge, is an absolute 
necessity in testing crankshafts, to de- 
termine if the length of the throws is uni- 
form. The best heat-treated crankshafts 
obtained from the best forge companies 
and turned, machined and grounded on 
the best machines and under the watchful- 


ness of the best superintendents will vary. . 


It will be found that there will be a 
variation of as much as 10 and 12 thou- 
sandths, which would seriously impair the 
perfect compression in the four cylinders. 
Some manufacturers who have not been 
accustomed to measuring their crankshaft 
after purchasing them, have, when their at- 
tention was called to the matter, *iscov- 
ered as much as 1/32-inch more \& the 
stroke of one piston than in another, and 
they have wondered why their motor did 
not give the best results. Condi:ions of 
this kind arise in practically every make 
of car and it is only the omni-presence of 
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the micromometer or its equal that the 
manufacturer can be assured beyond the 
question of a doubt of the accuracy which 
he set out to maintain, 

In the factories of today the inspection 
department is kecoming more a reality than 
it was 2 years ago. When the words in- 
spection department were suggested to 
certain makers they immediately replied, 
‘“Why, we use jigs and our machinery is 
so made that it is impossible to make the: 
parts otherwise than accurate.’’ Since 
then they have found the error of their 
ways, and the necessity of the inspection 
department has been magnified in their 
eyes. The inspection department is one 
of the cheapest in a factory. Some of our 
biggest factories employ an _ inspecting 
force of sixty or more, who work day in 
and day out, from Monday to Saturday, 
and from the first to the 31st of each 
month, and during every month of the 
manufacturing year, measuring with a mi- 
cromometer, gauge, or other means, all 
parts manufactured and which are ready 
to take their place in the assembly of the 
motor, gearbox, axles, or other parts of 
the car chassis. 

Inspection Departments Necessary 

Concerns with large inspection depart- 
nents save money, in that when parts go 
from the finished stock room to the as- 
sembly floors they have not to be worked 
upon before they fit into their intended 
place. Some manufacturers have boasted 
of the excellent machinery equipment they 
fit on their assembly floor, so that any 
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Mi COLISEUM—MAIN FLOOR Stearns-Duryea Co.Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
f American Locomotive Co....... New York Studebaker Automobile Co....... Chicago 
i Apperson Brothers Auto Co........ Se Thomas, E. R., Motor Co..Buffalo, N. Y. 
yk eM TS cng S wile a's cacy ie win’ Kokomo, Ind. Waverley Co............ Indianapolis, Ind. 
i Babcock Electric Carriage Co........ Winton Motor Carriage Co..Cleveland, O. 
ee (er een Buffalo, N. Y. White Co.............0eeee- Cleveland, O. 
if Baker Motor Vehicle Co....Cleveland, O. Woods Motor Vehicle Co....Chicago, Ill. 
i Bartholomew Co...........+.. Peoria, II. 
if Buick Motor Co.............. Flint, Mich. FIRST REGIMENT ARMORY—MAIN 
} Cadillac Motor Car Co...... Detroit, Mich. FLOOR 
f Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co.Detroit, Mich. american Motor Car Co.Indianapolis, Ind. 
" Columbia Motor Car Co..Hartford, Conn. atias Motor Car Co..... Springfield, Mass. 
\ Corbin Motor Vehicle Corp........... Auburn Automobile Co...... Auburn, Ind. 
al Vat a nae Pr New Gritain, Conn. Austin Automobile Co.................. 
f Dayton Motor Car Co.......... cps, tia a OES BPS OT IDES Grand Rapids, Mich. 
f Elmore Mfg. Co.........+.s+e00e Clyde, O. fBerliet Import Co............ Chicago, III. 
i Everitt-Metzger-Flanders Co......... Brush Runabout Co........ Detroit, Mich. 
ee Detroit, Mich. Buckeye Mfg. Co.......... Anderson, Ind. 
d Franklin, H. H., Mfg. Co..Syracuse, N.Y. Cartercar Co...........+-- Pontiac, Mich. 
} Haynes Automobile Co..... Kokomo, Ind. Chadwick Engineering Works.......... 
: Hudson Motor Car Co...... NL TUE enks tennant aandwesonsescee Pottstown, Pa. 
i Jeffery, T. B., & Co........ Kenosha, Wis. Dorris Motor Car Co....... St. Louis, Mo. 
Knox Automobile Co....Springfield, Mass. Fiat Automobile Co............ New York 
! Locomobile Co. of America........... Holsman Automobile Co..... Chicago, Ill. 
| Peo rere Bridgeport, Conn. Hupp Motor Car Co........ Detroit, Mich. 
' Omer MOOS CO. oo... cccdecsves New York Jackson Automobile Co....Jackson, Mich. 
; Pee iarotrss ace eoriviee, Hv. Hitaball, G. Bas & Ge. 5 2. <Chiloage. IN. 
cintyre, Wee COee ke ceens uburn, Ind. 
! Matheson Motor Car Co... s:parre, Pa. Moline Automobile Co....East Moline, Ill. 
i Metzger Motor Car Co..... Detroit, Mich. Moon Motor Car Co........ St. Louis, Mo. 
i Midland Motor Co............ Moline, Ili, Mora Motor Car Co....... Newark, N. Y. 
; Mitchell Motor Car Co...... Racine, Wis. Ohio Motor Car Co..... So. Cincinnati, O. 
r National Motor Vehicle Co........... Palais de l’Automobile......... New York 
: PR cieeh le 4s bans ¥ oe een e Indianapolis, Ind. Pierce Motor Co............. Racine, Wis. 
pi Nordyke & Marmon Co..Indianapolis, Ind. Pullman Motor Car Co......... York, Pa. 
4 Oakland Motor Car Co..... Pontiac, Mich. Rapid Motor Vehicle Co...Pontiac, Mich. 
fe Olds Motor Works........ Lansing, Mich. Rauch & Lang Carriage Co.Cleveland, O. 
it Packard Motor Car Co..... Detroit, Mich. Regal Motor Car Co........ Detroit, Mich. 
m4 Peerless Motor Car Co...... Cleveland, O. Renault Freres Selling Branch, Inc.... 
i Pennsylvania Auto-Motor Co........00.000 ttt ttt eter e eee ee ee eee ences New York 
eee || | | eee Bryn Mawr, Pa. Simplex Motor Car Co...Mishawaka, Ind. 
i Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.Buffalo, N. Y. Speedwell Motor Car Co....... Dayton, O. 
i a ee ra Hartford, Conn. Staver Carriage Co.......... Chicago, Ill. 
[ Premier Motor Mfg. Co.Indianapolis, Ind. Streator Motor Car Co...... Streator, Ill. 
E Reo Motor Car Co........ Lansing, Mich. Willys-Overland Co............ Toledo, O. 
it Ricketts Auto Works...South Bend, Ind. 
¥ Royal Tourist Car Co....... Cleveland, O. COLISEUM BASEMENT 
: Selden Motor Vehicle Co.Rochester, N. Y. Anderson Carriage Co...... Detroit, Mich. 
‘ Stearns, F. B., Co.......... Cleveland, O. A | OSES of. rE IES Chicago, Ill. 
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work that has to be done on parts before 
they will assemble properly can be done 
on these machines. This is short-sighted 
policy. No part entering into the makeup 
of any car should ever be checked intg 
the finished stock room until it is absw- 
lutely ready to take its place in any 
chassis of the model for which it is in- 
tended. Supposing that such a part were 
in the stock room and not sufficiently ac- 
curately finished to do this, and that this 
part, instead of finding its way into the 
assembly room at the factory is taken 
from stock and shipped to Dallas, Tex., to 
take the place of a broken part in a ear. 
4 At Dallas no machinery shop is at hand to 
. put the finishing touches on this part be- 
fore it can take its place in the ear, and 
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in nine cases out of ten the car owner will 
be highly disgusted with the situation and 
his confidence in the manufacturer of the 
ear will be greatly shattered. 

Again, it is not amiss to reiterate that 
the inspection department is one of the 
cheap departments of the factory, if not 
the cheapest. If all the factories were ef- 
ficiently equipped in this respect there 
would be fewer complaints from all sec- 
tions of the country meres the dif- 
ficulty of fitting spare part to their 
ears. In addition to being cheap in this 


respect, the inspection department is cheap 
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Cameron Car Co.......... Beverly, Mass. 
Clark Carriage Co., A. C...... Chicago, Ill. 
Diamond T Motor Co......... Chicago, III. 
Elkhart Motor Car Co....... Elkhart, Ind. 
Fal MOCO GO. oss kc desncdcses Chicago, Ill. 
Fuller Buggy Co.......... Jackson, Mich. 
Grabowsky Power Wagon Co.......... 
ROE AE OS ere on ae Detroit, Mich. 
Gramm-Logan Motor Car Co........... 
dine e:6/s.a sik: 0.0'b:0'6 Ca e000 06 Bowling Green, O. 
Great Western Auto. Co....... Peru, Ind. 
Henderson Motor Sales Co...........-. 
ee TY ee Pet eee ee Indianapolis, Ind. 
Inter-State Automobile Co...Muncie, Ind. 
Kissel Motor Car Co....... Hartford, Wis. 
Lexington Motor Car Co, Inc.......... 
SdadePinet Seeeidcveacvedes Lexington, Ky. 
Lion Motor Car Co.......... Adrian, Mich. 
ok Ree ee ero Waltham, Mass. 
Monitor Auto Works.......... Chicago, Ill. 
Rider-Lewis Motor Car Co.Anderson, Ind. 
Schacht ‘Ntg. Co... .<...62 Cincinnati, O. 
Springfield Motor Car Co..Springfield, III. 
Wayne Works............5 Richmond, Ind. 
Zimmerman Mfg. Co........ Auburn, Ind. 
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Ajax-Grieb Rubber Co......... New York 
American Electric Novelty and Mfg. Co. 
New York 
Atwater Kent Mfg. Works............. 
PE Pe Ty ee Philadelphia, Pa. 
Auburn Auto Pump Co....Auburn, N. Y. 
Aurora Automatic Machinery Co...... 


ee eee oe ere Tee rere Aurora, Ill. 
Auto Improvement Co.......... New York 
Auto Parts Mfg. Co......... Muncie, Ind. 
Badger Brass Mfg. Co..... Kenosha, Wis. 
Baldwin Chain and Mfg. Co............ 

Sputventtian sii sane es Pet Worcester, Mass. 
Batavia Rubber Co........ Batavia, N. Y. 


Boweer, GS. Fs; A CO.) IGS. cee ccicicsics 
eT ee Lee OL Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Breeze Carbureter Co...... Newark, N. J. 
Briggs & Stratton........ Milwaukee, Wis. 
Brown-Lipe Gear Co...... Syracuse, N. Y. 
Bryne-Kingston & Co...... Kokomo, Ind. 
RES ER 
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in that it saves time in the assembling 
room. If a part goes to the assembling 
room it should be ready without any work 
being done upon it to take its place in 
the car. If not, it should be returned to 
the department in which it was made. 
Some parts have to go through half a 
dozen operations and pass into half a 
dozen departments, so that there would be 
the long journey through all of these to 
discover in which the error occurred. 
Where a good inspection department is 
furnished, each part is inspected after each 
operation. Some parts have as high as 
twenty distinet operations and should be 
inspected after each, making twenty in 
spections in all. The reason for this is 
apparent. Supposing in the first opera 















































































Connecticut Telephone and Electric Co. 


oR eal eS sin pes walle eee wes Meriden, Conn. McCord Mfg. Co...........Detroit, Mich. SECOND FLOOR 
Continental Caoutchouc Co....New York Mezger, C. A........cceeesseees New York American Motor Co...... Brockton, Mass. 
Continental Motor Mfg. Co............. Michelin Tire Co.......... Milltown, N. J. Consolidated Mfg. Co.......... Toledo, O. 

settee eee eeeeeeeseeesens Muskegon, Mich. Morgan & Wright..........Detroit, Mich. Excelsior Supply Co.........Chicago, Ill. 
Consolidated Rubber Tire Co...New York Mecsier, A. Fe, A CGi i cscccccccs New York Greyhound Motor Works...Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cook, Adam, Sons............. New York Motsinger Device Mfg. Co.Pendleton, Ind. Harley-Davidson Motor Co............. | 
Cook’s Standard Tool Co............... Motz Clincher Tire and Rubber Co..... «cee cceecrececseseeeecees Milwaukee, Wis. a 

ane: bens Bia ewer ewe Kalamazoo, Mich. ses iid eee bed vo axieWetue cus «ad nen Hendee Mfg. Co........Springfield, Mass. 
Cowles, C., & Co...... New Haven, Conn. Muncie Gear Works......... Muncie, Ind. Hornecker Motor Mfg. Co...Geneseo, Ill. A 
Cramp, Wm., & Sons...Philadelphia, Pa. . National Carbon Co........ Cleveland, O. Merkel Light Motor Co...Pottstown, Pa. @ 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co....... Dayton, O. National Coil Co.......... Lansing, Mich. New Era Auto Cycle Co....... Hoge ne 
Diamond Chain and Mfg. Co........... Never-Miss Spark Plug Co.Lansing, Mich. Pierce Cycle Co............ Buffalo, N. Y. 

eee ere erereceseesesese Indianapolis, Ind. Norton Company........Worcester, Mass. Pittsfield Spark Coil Co. .Pittsfield, Mass. 
Diamond Rubber Co............ Akron, O. N. Y. and N. J. Lubricants Co..New York Reading Standard Co....... Reading, Pa. 
Dietz, R. wns Regge SY Ae wane tees New York Gliver Meds GOs... .ccccssccen Chicago, Ill. Reliance Motor Cycle Co....Qwego, N. Y. 
Dixon, Joseph, Crucible Co..... bee eeees Pememeee CO i cc cdaccsicccereus New York 5 

Cee rcecereccccevoceses Jersey City, N. J. pitteheld Spark Coil Co..Pittsfield, Mass. FIRST RES See 
Cente TGs COs cas ccadiizcpus Pittsburg, Pa. Pennsylvania Rubber Co..Jeannette, Pa. - " 6: Seiein baunee 
Edmunds & Jones Mfg. Co..Detroit, Mich. Randall-Faichney Co....... nn, me Se ee ace So 
Electric Storage Battery Co........... Rands Mfg. Co............. Detroit, Mich. pric Electric COo.......c.sccel Dayton, O 

ee eee ere ery Philadelphia, Pa. Remy Electric Co..........Anderson, Ind. eonas d : Hs ** Mount ‘Wersian N. Y. 
Skule: Guhrke a Trenton, N. J. Republic Rubber Co...... Youngstown, 0. Breakstone, S.........++++++s Chicago, III. 
Excelsior Motor and Mfg. Co Chicago, Ill. Ross Gear and Tool Co....Lafayette, Ind. Chicago Wind Shield Co...-.- Chicago, Il. 
Federal Rubber Co........ Trenton, N. J. Royal Equipment Co...Bridgeport, Conn. petroit Motor Car Supply Co.......... 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co....Akron, O. Seeger, Je Ha, GOs oo oe cee a) Se RE ea ne IR Re WN oe AR TS Detroit; Mich. 
Fisk Rubber Co....Chicopee Falls, Mass. Shaler, C. A., Co........... Waupun, Wis. priggs-Seabury Ordnance Corp........ 
Fox Metallic Tire Belt Co.............. Smith, A. O., Co......... Milwaukee, Wis. _......... Sccccapeacsene cavaned Sharon, Pa. 

ste eeeeeeeeee 15 Murray St., New York Spicer Universal Joint Mfg. Co........ Elite Mfg. Co............-...-Ashland, O 
Gabriel Horn Mfg. Co...... co Sg: Sere ee eres rg pie erage Plainfield, N. J. Excelsior Supply Co.......... Chicago, Ill. 
G & J Tire Co.......:.. Indianapolis, Ind. Splitdorf, C. F................. New York Fellwock Auto and Mfg. Co............ 
Gemmer Mfg. Co........... Detroit, Mich. Sprague Umbrella Co........ Norwalk, O.  _veeccercsceeceeeeeseeeees Evansville, Ind. 
Gilbert Mfg. Co....... New Haven, Conn. Standard Roller Bearing Co............ Flentje, Ernst.......... Cambridge, Mass. 
Globe Machine and Stamping Ce... PERERA ae BO EE: Fs Philadelphia, Pa. pean se. tes Mfg. > 

ome Pgs Fess cad Si kato ee eveland, O. ; eee i ulton- : iiccaid. dace baKSp aaa ayy | 
Goodrich, (Bi Fup: GO. 6 ccc dive ces Akron, O. Stewart & Clark Mic. ja "Sa = Garage Equipment Co...Milwaukee, Wis. 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co..Akron, O. Stromberg Motor Devices Mfg. Co..... Gasoline Motor Efficiency Co........... 
Gray @ Davis........... ET IN dav enc densi nnip tdeeeeee Chia. Alls aw aaseseies ssi cass atone gee Ah agg 
Ham, C. T., Mfg. Co.....Rochester, N. Y. Swinehart Clincher Tire and Rubber  Gates-Osborn Mfg. Co- Marshalltown, la. 
Hancock Mfg. Co........ Chariot WO. - Bikes icciecesssadessbacs rakes Akren, 0; Sah Frequency: (GT Lee hisen ce 
Harete ~ Wi. on Gare siden Tt Thermoid Rubber Co...... Trenton, N. J. Lavalette & Co..........++..05 New York 


Hartford Rubber Works Co............ 
 obGelens Catia am ere ws © on Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford Suspension Co.Jersey City, N. J. 


Haveli Ott GOs i osc. 6 tems New York 
Hayes Mfg. Co...6.....085% Detroit, Mich. 
Heinze Electric Co......... Lowell, Mass. 
Boke i Pee Pe OP eee oe New York 
Holley Brothers Co........ Detroit, Mich. 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co...... Chicago, Ill. 
Jones Speedometer Co......... New York 
Kokomo Electric Co........ Kokomo, Ind. 
Leather Tire Goods Co. ois coi soc cscicscs 

ovseseesseeys Newton Upper Falis, Mass. 
i a Sere Philadelphia, Pa. 
Long: (Ge Gi xiv oie nice we wer Chicago, Ill. 


tion the work is overdone, the part is too 
small, and rendered useless. Why waste 
time putting it through twenty more oper- 
ations, knowing that in the end the piece 
will be rejected. It is enough to lose the 
part in the raw state or after one opera- 
tion has been performed, but it is much 
more expensive to have to pay for twenty 
operations only to lose it in the end. 
Inspector Maintains Efficiency 

There is another phase to this inspec- 
tion work. It keeps the workmen up to 
100 per cent efficiency. If a workman 
knows that each piece is inspected after it 
goes out of his hands, and if he knows 
that if an error is made the factory super- 
intendent knows at once that he made it, 
that workman will work with greater care 


Lovell-McConnell Mfg. Co.Newark, N. J. 


Timken-Detroit Axle Co....Detroit, Mich. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co....Canton, O. 
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Turner Brass Works...... Sycamore, Ill. Motor Parts Co.......... Plainfield, N. J. 
United Manufacturers.............eseeeeee Motor Specialty Co......... Detroit, Mich. 
U. S. Light and Heating Co....New York Overland Sales Co..........- Chicago, Ill. 
Waelemtine: & Gis cess cckadicccas New York Perfection Spring Co........ Cleveland, O. 
Veeder Mfg. Co.......... Hartford, Conn. Point Spark Plug Co..... Aberdeen, S. D. 
Vesta Accumulator Co....... Chicago, Ill. Standard Auto Supply Co....Chicago, Ill. 
Warner Gear Co............. Muncie, Ind. Standard Varnish Works....Chicago, Ill. 
Warner Instrument Co...... Beloit, Wis. Triple Action Spring Co..... Chicago, Ill. 
Weed Chain Tire Grip Co...... New York Troy Carriage Sunshade Co..... Troy, O. 
Warner Mimi Ces... cicescivcs Toledo, O. 20th Century Motor Car Supply Co.... 

Wheeler & Schebler....indianapolis, Ind. ss... cc cece cc ccc cc eee South Bend, Ind. 
Whiteley Steel Co........... Muncie, Ind. Universal Tire Protector Co..Angola, Ind. 
Whitney Mfg. Co......... Hartford, Conn. Vanguard Mfg. Co............. Joliet, fill. 
Witherbee Igniter Co.......... New York Vehicle Top and Supply Co.St. Louis, Mo. 


and accuracy than in the factory where he 
knows there is no such minute inspection 
and where any errors of his will be en- 
tered on the loss-and-gain account. 

Lastly, after the problems of raw ma- 
terial and workmanship thereon have been 
decided, and the car has been built, comes 
the final testing which is a most important 
part in cars of today and one which is 
being neglected by not a few manufac- 
turers. It is criminal for a maker to ship 
his car from the factory unless it is tuned 
and in running condition. Cars have been 
shipped from factories in which the needle 
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Mesinger, H. & F., Mfg. Co....New York 
Morrison-Ricker Mfg. Co....Grinnell, la. 


-of organization with many of the manu- 











valve in the carbureter was too long to 
permit of the normal workings of the car- 
bureter; others have been shipped in which 
the core sand was not all removed from 
the waterjackets; in fact, some managers 
of salesrooms have stated that they never 
did receive a car from the factory which 
they expected to run well without first 
having been tuned up and put in shape 
by them. This is a great mistake and will 
prove a dollar-and-cent loss to the maker. 
How can a car be expected to perform 
well if it doesn’t leave the factory in run- 
ning shape. In the majority of cases this 
is not due to inefficiency on the part of 
testers, but rather to carelessness and lack 


facturers. 
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Silver Lining To 


F you are a car manufacturer, stand firm; if you are 
| an accessory maker, stand pat; if you are a sales- 
manager, have confidence; if you are a branch manager, 
a dealer or a salesman, believe in your business and 
be sanguine. The bottom in the motor car industry is 
more solid today than ever before. Some people think 
and have thought for the last half year that the bot- 
tom is getting thin, that the solder is melting and 
running away and that in 6 months there will not be 
much left. Such people are pessimists—those people 
who see only the shadows and who have not har- 
monized themselves with or entered into the deep, 
broad, earnest spirit of the industry. Pessimists have 
existed in all ages; the exact role the Creator in- 
tended them to play has not been very clearly de- 
cipherable, but for some reason they are with us and 
must remain. Pessimists are not the makers of his- 
tory; they are not the great forees that turn the 
wheels of progress and development. When the his- 
tory of the twentieth century is written, the evolution 
of the motor car and the unfolding of the motor in- 
dustry will stand out as a star that burns with a clear 
flame and not as a twinkling planet of a fifth or 
lower order. 

2 

| Sgr te is rational endures: Motoring is a 
rational industry. It has to do with the short- 
ening of man’s labors; it is concerned with cement- 
ing closer fraternal relationships between our citizens 
in the city and those in the country; it busies itself 
in supplanting the horse in those fields of toil where 
the poor equine never was intended; it is a vital 
factor in the sanitary conditions of the streets of great 
metropolitan centers; it is daily reducing the street 
noise in big cities and solving the problems of traffic 
congestion; it is taking its place in getting the busi- 
ness man away from the: business center where his 
mind is centered and getting him to the country where 
he can rejuvenate himself for another day; and, in 
fact, the motor car is working wonders and its rami- 

fications are endless. 

2 ® 

F late there have teen those who say the indus- 
try must not be allowed to expand too rapidly, 
that the number of new concerns entering the market 
must be curbed, that the production must be limited, 
that the supply never must be allowed to exceed the 
demand, and that, in short, the lines must be drawn 
closely on the newcomers. This is good logic providing 
the controller aims to control and not to manacle the 
industry. Every legitimate maker in the country 
should unite with every other legitimate maker who 








the Motor Cloud 


builds good machines and sells them at sane prices to 
stop every other maker who is an impostor—placing in- 
ferior cars on the market, which are painted as lus- 
trously as the good but which under the body are with- 
out merit, design or materials; but every legitimate 
maker should unite with every other legitimate maker 
to protect that newcomer who is in sympathy with the 
industry and who is conscientiously building cars that 
are good cars, whether this newcomer started last July 
or January 1. The bad must be curbed, the good as- 
sisted, and it is up to the spirits of the industry to 
marshall the forces, direct the campaign and administer 
the punishments or rewards. 
2 

HE motor car today typifies the highest in trans- 
T portation, and transportation is rational. Transpor- 
tation decimates labor by multiplying man’s working 
abilities and lengthening his hours. Whatever saves 
time inevitably must take its place as one of the great 
agents which is rolling this world, with all its master 
problems, on to the ultimate goal of perfect achieve- 
ment. That man has not been born who ean stop 
progress; he may impede it for a time, but as surely 
as day succeeds night, so surely must he be overcome 
by the master forces of progress. It were as well for 
human man to try to stop advancement as to stand on 
the beach and command the waves to recede, 

ze ® 

HERE is a natural law which says that useful 
4 piants in the vegetable kingdom crowd out and 
kill the less useful plants and weeds. Nature never 
was a spendthrift, and only those growths live that 
are of value. So it is in the motor sphere; those de- 
signs which have merit will live and those that have 
not sooner or later will find themselves castaways, lost 


‘and side-tracked in the hot heat of present-day achieve- 


ment. Those designers who have, built upon sand only 
will reap a harvest of barren regrets; but those who 
have studied, toiled and researched, who have delved 
deep and long into the vast depths of engineering, 
will find the rock and will rear thereon structures 
that cannot be overthrown, edifices against which the 
shafts of criticism will count for naught and whicn 
works will take a permanent place in the evolution of 
the industry. More Gottlieb Daimlers and not so many 
imitators are needed today. Our designers should 
spend more time in the laboratory and less in touring 
the factories of Europe. There is no reason why we 
should have to lean on a borrowed staff. America 
has enough pure air, enough pure food, enough col- 
‘eges, enough professors, enough laboratories and 
energies to crowd Europe off the motoring map. 
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N CONNECTION with the Grand Cen- 
tral palace and Madison Square garden 
shows, held recently in New York, Motor 
Age published a complete review of the 
four average cars at each show, that is, 
the $1,000 car, the $1,500 car, the $2,500 
machine, and the $4,000 product. This 
week is given herewith an analysis of ad- 
ditional cars which will be exhibited at 
the Chicago Coliseum show, the cars re- 
ferred to in this article being entirely dif- 
ferent from those referred to in the two 
previous accounts. It follows from this 
that the analysis given herewith does not 
apply specially to the cars exhibited at 
Chicago in particular, but to those cars 
seen at Chicago which have not been pre- 
viously exhibited, as well as to a score 
or more of other cars which are being 
shown at not a few of the local exhibitions 
in cities all over the country. As was done 
at the New York shows, so here, the 
motors being divided into four classes, 
namely, those in $1,000, $1,500, $2,500 and 
$4,000 classes. The percentages which fol- 
low are compiled from definite data col- 
lected on all the different car makes. 
Comparisons are Made 

Roughly speaking, this third division of 
cars, which for convenience will be called 
the Chicago division, compares fairly close- 
ly with divisions one and two, namely, 
those of the New York palace and garden 
shows. In a brief consideration of the 
$1,000 Chicago-show car it is a 21.6-horse- 
power machine, this figure being consider- 
ably in advance of 17.2 horsepower for the 
palace show and but slightly under 22.5 
horsepower at the licensed show. This car 
has a cylinder bore of 4.17 inches, a stroke 
of 4.25 inches and a piston displacement 
of 170.7 cubic inches. These figures show 
this motor to be of the semi-long-stroke 
variety, and it is quite remarkable that 
the cylinder bore is the same as that of 
the $1,500 car in the licensed association 
show, and much greater than that of the 
$1,000 car in the recent palace exposition. 
In the matter of casting cylinders it is 





quite surprising to note that the two-cylin- 
der car is in the lead with 66.7 per cent, 
and the remainder being credited to the 
four-cylinder type. The rule, already in 
ferred from a previous analysis, is main- 
tained in this class in the matter of cylin- 
der type, the L design being everywhere 
in the lead. It is also worthy of note that 
the separately-cast cylinder has 66 per cent 


of the following and the en bloc 33, there‘ 


being scarcely an example of cylinders 
east in pairs. Thermo-syphon cooling is 
away in the lead, more than two-thirds of 
these makers using it, and the remainder 
divided evenly between pump circulation 
and air-coolers. 

In the ignition field there is not an ex- 
ample of combination ignition, the high- 
tension single system being everywhere in 
use. Gravity gasoline feed has 100 per 


‘cent of the followers. There is quite a 


division in the lubricating field in this 
$1,000 car, 33% per cent using the circu- 
lating pump system, a similar number the 
mechanical oiler, and the remainder di- 
vided evenly between a flywheel circulat- 
ing system and a gravity feed. 

Passing hastily along to the transmis- 
sion system, the clutch field is divided 
solely between the multiple-disk and cone 
adherents, there not being a single ex- 
ample of the internal or external band 
types. In the gearset field one-third use 
the planetary set, and the remainder the 
sliding-gear design, with 50 per cent of the 
followers using the progressive set, and 
16 per cent operated selectively. Shaft 
drive has 83 per cent. 


INTAKE AND Exuaust Sipes or BLackK Moror IN WHICH T TypE CYLINDERS ARE BOLTED TOGETHER TO FoRM A CONTINUOUS WATERJACKET 
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The transition in design and size from 
the $1,000 to the $1,500 car is the same 
in this Chicago division as it was in the 
two previous New York ones. There is, in 
brief, noted a pronounced tendency to the 
four-cylinder motor. The L type of cylin- 
der remains in the ascendency, the method 
of casting cylinders in pairs gains rapidly, 
the circulating water system deposes the 
thermo-syphon from its premier position, 
dual and double ignitions begin sharing 
the field with the single system, the circu- 
lating system of oiling has more followers 
than all of the other systems combined, 
the selective gearset makes’ noted ad- 
vances, and shaft-drive is a big gainer. 

The $1,500 car of the Chicago show is, 
according to A. L. A. M. figures, a higher- 
powered vehicle than at either the palace 
or garden. It has a rating of 27.4 horse- 
power, as compared with 26.6 at the palace 
show and 27.3 at the licensed show. Its 
average bore is 4.26 inches, and its stroke 
4.57 inches, and has a piston displacement 
of 243.2 cubie inches. Right here it is well 
to interject that a great many of the cars 
covered in this classification are new ma- 
chines, having been brought out during the 
past autumn, and it is quite natural that 
may of these makers have felt that, in 
order to successfully introduce and market 
their cars, they must give more _ horse- 
power, or, in other words, more car for 
the money. This doubtless, to a large 
extent at least, answers why the average 
car in the four Chicago classes is larger 
than the average car shown at the two 
New York exhibitions. With many of the 
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old-time makers there has been no increase 
in bore or stroke in the last year or so, 
but these concerns have been increasing 
their power by refinement of construction 
and numerous changes in valve, cam and 
piston designing. 


L, Type Cylinders Popular 


Passing to the type of cylinder casting 
used, the reader will expect the L type to 
rule in view of the fact that it is cheaper 
to manufacture than the T-head design. 
This is the case, and the L type has 71.5 
per cent of the followers; 19 per cent use 
valve-in-the-head motors, and 9.5 per cent 
the T-head design. It will be at once no- 
ticed that the T-head motor is more ex- 
pensive to manufacture and is generally 
found in high-priced cars, namely, the 
$4,000 class. The reason of its greater ex- 
pense to manufacture is partly explained 
by the fact that it requires two camshafts, 
the extra gears to drive these, a more com- 
plex crankcase, ete. 

It is surprising to note that 47.7 per 
cent of makers of this $1,500 car use sep- 
arately-cast cylinders; 38 per cent cast the 
cylinders in pairs, and 14.3 use the en bloc 
design. These figures show that the per- 
centage of en bloc motors is twice as 
great in the $1,000 cars as in the $1,500, 
and that this type of construction is not 
met with in the $2,500 or $4,000 car. Ninety 
and five-tenths per cent of these makers 
use the four-cylinder motor, the remainder 
employ the two, figures which show beyond 
a question of doubt the great popularity 
of the four-cylinder motor and the absolute 
elimination of the single-cylinder type. 
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This $1,500 car brings us to the turning 
of the ways in water circulation. Builders 
of $1,000 cars are believers in thermo- 
syphon cooling, but as soon as you come to 
the $1,500 class, or larger, the pump circu- 
lation takes the lead. This has been the 
ease in all three divisions of this motor 
analysis. On this third division 66.7 per 
cent cool by the circulating-pump system, 
28.5 per cent by thermo-syphon circula- 
tion and 4.8 per cent use air cooling. 


The Matter of Ignition 


In the matter of ignition on the $1,500 . 


ear Motor Age once again comes to the 
turning of the ways, and finds that when 
makers ask this price for a car they are 
prepared to give a dual magneto system, 
and some go as far as to give a complete 
double outfit, with two sets of spark plugs. 
None of the makers fits low-tension make- 


-and-break schemes; in fact, there is not 


an example of the make-and-break arrange- 
ment at the Chicago division of American 
motors. The single-high-tension has over 
half of the followers, to be exact 52. 5 per 
cent; 28.5 per cent fit the magneto-dua! 
outfit, and a surprisingly large number, 
namely, 19 per cent, provide double sys- 
tems. A brief glance in passing at the 
lubricating of this car shows the rapid 
onward march of the circulating system, 
66.7 per cent being devotees of this. Of 
the remainder 24 per cent use the mechan- 
ical oiler, and what are left are divided 
evenly between the flywheel-circulating 
system and the compression oiler. So far 
in this Chicago division all manufacturers 
use gravity feed to the carbureter. 
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The expected trends in the transmission 
appear in this ear. The cone clutch, with 
63 per cent of the followers, has the mul- 
tiple-disk as its sole competitor. This con- 
dition was true in the garden show, al- 
though in that case these figures were ex- 
actly reversed, the multiple-disk being the 
leader. In the palace show the cone clutch 
was the leader and the internal band had a 
few followers. 

The gearset situation shows 65 per cent 
users of the selective set, 15 per cent using 
the progressive, and 20 per cent the plane- 
tary system. These figures show that, in 
the ascending scale of prices there is a 
general gain for the selective and a loss 
for the planetary. Ninety per cent of the 
cars in this division use shaft drive. 

In the matter of wheelbase it is an 
astounding fact that the $1,500 car in the 
palace show, at the garden show, and in 
the Chicago division has a 109-inch wheel- 
base in every case. The tire situation is 
not so uniform. At the garden the aver- 
age size for front and rear was 34 inches, 
at the palace it was 33.6 inches, and in 
this Chicago analysis it is 32.9 inches. In 
all three shows the trend of using larger- 
diameter tires and fitting larger wheels is 
everywhere apparent. 

The Chicago division $2,500 car offers 
more interesting phases of comparison. 
This car has 116-inch wheelbase, as com- 
pared with 112 at the garden and 114 at 
the palace, facts which doubtless can be 
translated into that of the new maker 
giving more car for the same money. In 
the tire situation of this car it is an even 
run among the palace, garden and Chicago 
divisions, all fitting 34 and a fraction 
inch tires on front and rear. This means 
that on some cars at this price 32-inch 
sizes are used, whereas there are a few 
makers who fit 36-inch sizes. 

The Chicago $2,500 car is 32 horsepower, 
this being in advance of the garden car, 
which was 28.6, and not quite up to the 
palace cars, which was 32.7 horsepower. It 
has a bore of 4.26, a stroke of 4.57, and a 
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RAMBLER L TyPE Moror, SHOWING WATER CONNECTIONS AND SOLID CONSTRUCLION 


piston displacement of 308.2 cubic inches. 
It is most interesting by way of compari- 
son to note that the garden car was lower 
in hussepower and had a piston displace- 
ment of 261 cubic inches. These sidelights 
of comparisons are very interesting when 
it is remembered that this third division 
of motors is largely composed of new cars, 
and, as such, it shows, in many cases, per- 
haps, not as careful a study into the 
situation as has been carried out by many 
of the makers who have been in the field 
for 4 or 5 years. 
Types of Cylinders Used 

Passing to the matter of type of cylin- 
ders used, the L leads with 66.7 per cent 
followers; the valve-in-the-head type comes 
second with 25 per cent to its credit, and 
the T-head has but 8.3 per cent, which is 
less than it had in the $1,500 class in this 
division. In fact, the T-head type of 
cylinder is much less in evidence in all 
four types of cars in the Chicago division 
than in the New York two. This is the 
only example in this division of where 
casting cylinders in pairs is more popular 
than casting them separately, the figures 
being, in pairs, 54 per cent, and separately 


INTAKE AND EXHAUST SIDES OF GREAT WESTERN ENGINE WITH ITS EXHAUST VALVES IN THE 


46 per cent. Even in the $4,000 ear, which 
will be reviewed later, the casting of them 
separately is slightly in advance of the 
twin method. This is in direct opposition 
to the practice shown on $2,500 cars at the 
palace and garden shows, where the cast: 
ing in pairs was as high as three to one 
in the lead. It is difficult to explain why 
the separately-cast cylinder has such a big 
following in the present division. 

In a hurried review of the cooling situa- 
tion but 4 per cent are air-coolers, 83.3 
per cent use pump circulation, and 12.7 
thermo syphon. For the first time in the 
$2,500 class does double ignition take the 
lead, with dual second and single third. 
At the garden show the double was in the 
lead, as it was at the palace show, so that 
in this respect there is a consistency in 
the three big divisions. For the first time 
pressure feed on the gasoline makes its 
appearance, having 21 per cent followers. 
In the lubrication it is a repetition of the 
story in which the circulation system has 
more than twice as many followers as the 
mechanical oiler and with compression 
lubricators a poor third. 

A resume of the clutch situation shows 
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that the multiple-disk has come into the 
lead, displacing the cone, which was a 
leader in the $1,500 class. To be exact, 
the multiple-disk has 54.3 per cent of the 
followers, the cone 29, the internal band 12.5 
and the external band type 4.2. This is 
the only classification in which the ex- 
ternal and internal-band types appear. 

Statistics show that the selective gearset 
is a steady gainer in the ascending scale of 
prices, being used on 91 per cent of the 
cars in the $2,500 class, whereas the pro- 
gressive and planetary divide the remain- 
ing honors equally. All of the cars in this 
division are shaft-drive vehicles. 

The $4,000 Car 

Coming lastly to the $4,000 car in the 
Chicago classification, considerable similar- 
ity with the $4,000 car as shown at the 
palace and garden shows appears. It is 
quite remarkable that this car should have 
a formula rating of 42.9 horsepower, 
whereas at the licensed show in New York 
the $4,000 car averaged 42.2 horsepower, 
and at the palace show this figure jumped 
to 51.1 horsepower. This $4,000 Chicago 
car has a bore of 4.78 inches, a stroke of 
5.18, and a piston displacement of 439.2 
cubic inches. This piston displacement is 
but little less than that of 51.1 horsepower 
car at the pa'ace show, which was 448 
cubie inches, a fact which shows that the 
long-stroke motor is more in evidence in 
the Chicago classification than it was at 
the Grand Central palace. 

Comparatively speaking, it would seem 
that the $4,000 car at the palace show was 
a bigger proposition than at either of the 
garden or Chicago shows. Referring to 
wheelbases alone, the average $4,000 car 
at the palace had 126-inch wheelbase, at 
the garden it averaged 122 inches, and in 
this Chieago classification it is 123 inches. 
The tire situation at all three shows is 
practically alike for this priced car, the 
sizes averaging slightly over 36 inches, all 
around. 

In a hasty review of the motor condi- 
tions in the Chicago classification, the fol- 
lowing points may be noted: First, 61.5 
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are four-cylinder types, and 30.8 six-cylin- 
der types; 53 per cent uses the L-type 
eylinder, 30 per cent the valve-in-the-head 
type, and 15 per cent the T-head type; 
53.8 per cent uses separately-cast cylin- 
ders, 46.2 per cent have the cylinders in 
pairs; and there is not a case of en bloc 
construction; and 85 per cent are cooled 
by pump circulation, and the remainder 
divided equally between air coolers and 
those cooled by thermo-syphon means. 

There is one difference in the ignition 
phase of the question in connection with 
this show, namely, that dual ignition is 
used by 61: per cent and double ignition 
by 23 per cent, the remainder using a 
single type. This is the first case in a 
$4,000 car where dua! ignition is more 
popular than the double type. At the 
licensed show the double type was in the 
majority, at the Grand Central palace show 
is was a neck-and-neck race between dual 
and double, and now comes the Chicago 
show in which the dual leads. This would 
show that, at least, with the majority of 
new makers the dual is receiving the lion’s 
share of attention. 


Race Between Gravity and Pressure 


What was true with reference to the 
use of pressure feed in high-priced cars at 
the two previous shows is true in this 


case, namely, that gravity feed is in the 


lead, although closely followed by pressure. 
It is somewhat remarkable that the per- 
centage of cars using pressure feed on 
the gasoline is higher at Chicago than in 
in the two previous shows, the Chicago fig- 
ures being fravity 53.8 per cent and pres- 
sure 46.2 per cent. At the palace show in 
the $4,000 elass there were twice as many 
using gravity as pressure, and at the gar- 
den show the gravity feed had a 50 per 
cent lead. 

The lubrication story of this $4,000 car 
is the same as that in the other two shows, 
namely, that all other systems have been 
dropped with the exception of the circulat- 
ing and mechanical oiler, the ratio being 
two-to-one in favor of the circulating pump 
with crankease reservoir. Once more one 
is compelled to record a victory for the 
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RIGHT SIDE OF Bia BLack 
multiple-disk clutch with 53.8 per cent to 
its credit, as compared with 38.5 per cent 
followers of the cone type. At the palace 
show the cone clutch was by far the 
leader, whereas at the garden show the 
multiple-disk led, so that making a rough 
estimate at the three shows the multiple- 
disk remains a leader with the cone type 
a very close second, and the expanding 
band and clamping band type practically 
out of the running. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the 
selective gearset has over 85 per cent of 
the followers, with 7 per cent using the 
progressive type and 7 per cent the fric 
tion system. It is a coincident that the 
percentage of shaft-driven cars is 85, being 
practically the same as those using the 
progressive gearset. 

Black Crow Construction 

Of the motors illustrated on these pages 
none is more interesting than that of the 
Black Crow ear, page 10, in which the four 
cylinders are separate castings with oppo- 
site valves, but a continuous waterjacket 
is accomplished by cutting away the ad 
jacent faces of the jackets and milling the 
edges so that the four cylinders are brought 
elose together and held in such position 
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by six longitudinal bolts extending from 
the rear of the fourth cylinder to the front 
of the first. By this construction the four 
cylinders are made as rigid as in a mono- 
block casting and the continuous water- 
jacket is the same as in that type of ecast- 
ing. On this motor thermo syphon cooling 
is used, the intake water pipe connecting 
from the radiator to the front of the first 
eylinder, and the large diameter return 
pipe passing from the top of each cylinder. 
This motor is suspended in the chassis 
frame through I-beam supports, which are 
separate from the crankcase and to which 
the crankease attaches by four vertical 
bolts. This type of support, introduced 
some years ago on the Pierce ears, is be- 
coming very popular. It simplifies the 
crankcase casting, is undoubtedly stronger, 
and oceupies less space than does the 
aluminum type of arm. On this motor the 
circulating system of oiling is used. 

The Black Crow uses another type of 
motor, illustrated herewith, and which is 
of a more conventional construction, with 
L type of cylinders cast in pairs. This mo- 
tor uses thermo-syphon cooling and has a 
circulating oiling system. 

A departure with the Lambert cars this 
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year is the employment of a four-cylinder, 
mono-block motor on several of its models, 
this model being manufactured by the 
Davis company and ilustrated on page 13. 
The cylinders are of the L type with 
valves on the left side and cover plates 
conceal the valve springs and the push 
rods. Both intake and exhaust manifolds 
ware of external construction. Thermo- 
syphon cooling is used, assisted by a belt- 
‘driven fan. 

Another new mono-block motor for this 
$éason is that used in the Fuller, which has 
begun building four-cylinder cars. From 
the illustrations of both sides of this motor, 
Fig. 11, it shows it to be a clean-cut job 
with the intake and exhaust pipings in- 
corporated in the cylinder casting, and the 
two water pipes reduced to the simplest 
construction which has been made possible 
by the use of thermo-syphon circulation. 
The cylinders are of L design, with both 
sets of valves operated from one camshaft. 
The motor is a symmetrical unit with the 
earbureter centrally positioned on one side 
and the magneto similarly located on the 
other side. A circulating system of lubri- 


cation is used. The motor support at the 
rear end is a transverse tube and at the 
front end is a single support giving a 
three-point suspension. 
Great Western Type 

The Great Western cars make use of a 
unique type of motor of which both sides 
are ilustrated on page 12. This motor has 
separately-cast cylinders with offset valve 
chambers on the right side for the intake 
valves, whereas the exhaust valves are 
located in the center of the dome of the 
hemispherical combustion chambers. One 
camshaft controls both sets of valves, the 
intakes being opened through direct valve 
lifters, but the exhaust necessitating rocker 
arms. Oiling is by a circulating system in 
the crankcase. The magneto is located on 
the opposite from the carbureter. Pump 
circulation assisted by a fan is used in the 
cooling system. 
The Rambler Four 

For this season the Rambler company 
manufactures one type of four-cylinder 
motor, which bears a striking resemblance 
to its motor of last year, although refined 
in many respects. This motor has, since 
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its inception, been characterized by a 
tubular crankcase, the right side of which 
contains an enormous inspection opening 
through which the lower connecting rod 
bearings may be adjusted. This motor al- 
ways has used the offset crankshaft which 
has shown a high percentage of horsepower 
efficiency, as compared with the non-offset 
type. A feature on this motor is the ad- 
justable crankshaft bearings, of which 
there are three. A wedge device is used 
in this adjustment, this wedge operating 
so as to force the upper half of the bush- 
ing down, giving the necessary adjustment. 

On the Austin cars, which are all of 
the six-cylinder type, three varieties of mo- 
tors are used—one with cylinders cast in 
pairs and of the L type, the others with 
separately-cast cylinders and of T design, 
having the intakes on one side and the ex- 
haust valves opposite. Still a third type 
of Austin motor is used in which the in- 
take valves are located in the cylinder 
head and operated by rocker arm, whereas 
the exhausts are in offset on the left 
side. On these motors the circulating type 
of lubrication is made use of. 























THE FOUR AVERAGE MOTORS OF THE CHICAGO, A. L. A. M. AND A. M. C. M. A. SHOWS 
-_ Chic AT. A.-M. ——— | ~—___-+—-A. M. C. M. A.——-_--——- 

‘ AVERAGE $1,000 $1,500 99,500 $4,006 | $1,000 $1,500 $2,500 $4,000 | $1,000 $1,500 $2,500 $4,000 
Wheelbase, inches ....... 96 109 116 123 100 109 11 122 | 92 109 114 126 
Front wheel, inches..... 30.7/3.1 32.9/3.5 34.6/3.9 35.8/4.3 32 dia. 34 33 35 | 30 33 34 36 
Rear wheel, inches....... 30.7/3.1 32 .9/3. 5 34.6/3.9 36.0/4.5 32 34 34 35 | 30 33 3 36 
ys i Sh er $842 $1,377 $2,196 $3,715 $975 $1,500 $2,155 $4,033 | $784 $1,360 $2,133 $3,800 

MOTOR | 
apie of cylinders— ‘i 
EOS RE Sere lo 
evo ace care hes © Wiss 66.7% 9.5% 23% 5% 4% 
MD. aioe Wp bis oie 0 
-* wag Be arate nine 33.3% 90.5% 83.3% +1 8% 100% 100% 100% 62% | 69% 90% 84% 60% 
ME is ae 66 bss 20 % | 
OES Sar ae 16.7% 30.8% 38% | 5% 12% 40% 
Average bore, inches.. 4.17 4.26 4.35 4.78 3.75 4.17 4.2 4.7 3.83 4.10 4.41 4.82 
Average — inches. 4.25 4.57 4.80 5.18 4.5 4.5 - 4.6 5.06 | 4.00 4.31 4.89 5.15 
Average A. L. A. M. H. P. 21.6 27.4 32.0 42.9 22.5 28.6 42.2 17.2 26.6 32.7 51.1 
—— “ath displace- 
SE acmnta he, 6:0 S564 179.7 243.2 308.2 439.2 | 198.8 261.2 424.7 | 129.2 226.2 314.5 448.2 
T-type cylinders......... 9.5% 8.3% 15.4% 20% 51% 23% 20% 28% 58% 
L-type cylinders......... 100% 71.5% 66.7% 53.8% 100% 100% 50% 27% 61% 75% 56% 26% 
Valves in the head...... 19.0% 25.0% 30.8% 14% 15% 5% 8% 20% 
Two-cycle ........ Beets 30% 8% 4% 
Cylinders— 
Cast separately..... 66.7% 47.7% 46.0% 53.8% 50% 67% 40% 29% 54% 50% 24% 20% 
SE ear an 38.0% 54.0% 46.2% 40% 69% 23% 35% 76% 80% 
RMN <a a 0 19% 0-0 33.3% 14.3% 50% 33% 20% 2% 238% 15% 
Wiser-eooled terms ~% 66.7% 28.5% 12.5% 7.7% 50% 33% 30% 85% 45% 20% 7% 
Cir. puMp.ceoe...... 16.7% 66.7% 83.3% 84.6% 50% 67% 60% 93% 8% 40% 80% 93% 
MIPEOOIOD 5B cece ccs cscs 16.6% 4.8% 4.2% 7.7% 10% 7% 8% 15%" 
Ignition— 
MR ao rs 100.0% 52.5% 25.0% 15.4% 50% 50% 16% 39% 15% 8% 
RSS a Serene 28.5% 33.3% 61.5% 50% 33) 20% 30% 30% 65% 44% 47% 
I er ot 5.0 19.0% 37.5% 23.1% 67¢ 30% 47% 30% 20% 48% 47% 
Make-and-break 4.5% 6% 
an. Single... 2... 4.2% 4.5% 
Carbureter— 
Gravity feed........ 100.0% 100.0% 79.0% 53.8% | 100% 67% 100% 60% | 100% 95% 92% 67% 
Pressure feed.. . 21.0% 46.2% 33% 40% 5% 8% 33% 
Lubrication— 
Compression oiler. ' 8% 5% 
Circulating pump. 33.3% 66.7% 63.7% 69.2% 100% 100% 80% 71% 54% 60% 56% 53% 
Gravity pump...... 16.7% 4.7% 4.5% 370 15% 
Mechanical oiler.... 33.3% 23.8% 31.8% 30.8% | 20% 29% 15% 10% 28% 47% 
Flywheel, circulating 16.7% 4.8% 3% 10% 16% 
ein wh raat a SE aie are | 
“Maliple ~disk....... 50% 36.8% 54.3% 53.8% |. ° 50% 67% 30% 58% | 61% 40% 52% 33% 
Ra 50% 63.2% 29.0% 38.5% 50% 33% 30% 31%| 15% 45% 40% 53% 
Internal banid....... 12.5% 20% 4:5% | 8% 5% 4% 1% 
External band...... 4.2% 20% 6:T% | 7% 
PO Sheek is see a's 7.7% | 15% 10% 4% 
Transmission— dei 
MOISCHVEG Bis vices 16.7% 4.1% ae | 23% 
Selective 3......... 65.0% 87.5% 53.8% | 50% 67% 80% 49% | 8% 60% 96% 53% 
; Selective 4......... 30.8% | 10% 47% | 5% 47% 
Progressive 1....... 
Progressive 2.:..... 50.0% 10.0% el 8% 
Progressive 3....... 5.0% 4.2% 7.7% 10% 4% | 8% 5% 
Planctary 2.:.:.... 33.3% 20.0% 4.2% 50% 33% | 38% 10% 
Planetary 3........ | 10% 
er ee 7.7% L' 15% 10% 4% 
| 















































PISTON DISPLACEMENT FOR ALL SIZES OF FOUR-CYLINDER MOTORS, COMPILED BY FRANK H. TREGO 








FOUR-CYLINDER ENGINES 
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LIMIT OF ERROR 0.04 CUBIC INCHES 
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Fic. 1-—THE RoOyaL Tourist IS AN EXAMPLE OF THE THREE-UNIT CHASSIS 


Chicago Show Illustrates 


N the following pages is given a cursory 
| review of many of the various types of 
chassis which have ben exhibited at the 
aational show circuit as well as some that 
will exhibit at the Chicago Coliseum show 
during the coming week. No other part 
of the car offers greater scope for a general 
study of the car situation than does the 
chassis, in that this is the power portion 
as well as the running gear of the machine. 
During the last 3 or 4 years several im- 
portant trends have been struggling for 
supremacy in the field of chassis design. 
Perhaps none of these is more conspicuous 
than that of the suspension of the chassis 
parts. It has been a long-mooted question 
whether the gearbox should ke located by 
itself, as in the Royal Tourist chassis, Fig 
1; whether it should be corporate with 
the rear axle as in the Packard chassis, 
Fig. 2; whether it should be a unit with the 
rear axle but located amidship as in the 
Rambler design, Fig. 3; or whether it 
should be a unit with the motor as in the 
Knox design in Fig. 4. These four chassis 
are fairly representative of the great prob- 
lem which is confronting engineers at the 








present time, and it is ,of paramount in- 
terest to study how newcomers in the field, 
of which there has been an army during 
the past fall, imitate one or other of these 
designs. 
Three Chassis Type 

For a matter of convenience, in order 
that there may be no confusion in the mind 
of the reader.regarding these four chassis 
types, the Royal Tourist, Fig. 1, will be 
designated the three-unit type, the reason 
for this nomenclature being that the motor 
comprises one unit, the gearbox a second 
unit, and the rear axle a third unit. In 
contrast with this all of the other three 
chassis, -ackard, Rambler and 
Knox, may be properly deseribed as two- 
unit design, in that, in the ease of the 
Packard and the Rambler, the gearbox and 
rear axle are one unit, and the motor the 
other unit. In the case of the Knox, the 


namely 


motor and gearset constitute one unit and 





ow 

















the rear axle the second unit of the chassis. 

In order that the efficiency of the chassis 
be as high as possible it is of utmost im- 
portance that ‘there is alignment between 
the different units. 
Tourist the 


In case of the Royal 
crankshaft of the motor 
should align with the mainshaft of the 
gearset, and this in turn with the rear 
axle. In order to have regard for any 
misalignment, caused by strains in the 
frame, universal joints are invariably in- 
serted between the units, 1. marking the 
position of the universal between the 
motor and clutch, and 2 and 3 showing the 
presence of two universal joints in the 
propellershaft, the latter two being neces- 
sary because of the vertical movement of 
the frame occasioned by the spring action. 
Roughly speaking, then, in three-unit 
chassis it is often necessary to employ 
three universal joints, although in a num- 


ker of these chassis such as Stoddard-Day- 











2—THE PACKARD WAS A PIONEER IN TWO-UNIT CHASSIS DESIGN 
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Fic. 3—THE RAMBLER IN A UNIQUE TWo-UNIT TYPE OF CHASSIS 


Trend In Chassis Design 








ton, ete., where a torsion tube incloses the 
propellershaft universal joint No. 3 is 
eliminated, leaving but numbers 1 and 2 in 
the system. 

In the two-unit car chassis, exemplified 
in the Packard, Fig. 2, two universals are 
used, No. 1 being at the forward end of the 
propellershaft and No. 2 at the rear end 
of this shaft and in front of the gearbox. 
It is not always customary in two-unit 
chassis to employ two universal joints, as 
of the Rambler, Fig. 3, 
will show, there being but one universal 
that at the 
designated 1, which is immediately in ad 
vance of the gearbox. 


an examination 


in this system and point 
The elimination of 
the second universal] joint is accomplished 
by the introduction :of a torsion tube T, 
which is at its forward end rigidly inserted 
into the rear end of the gearbox and at its 
rear end is bolted to the differential hous 
ing, which makes the rear axle and gear- 
box to all intents and purposes a unit, in 





spite of the fact that the gearbox is 
located near the center of the car instead 
of back with the axle as in the case of the 
-ackard. It will be well to interject that 
at the point of the universal joint 1 there 
is a ball-and socket support for carrying 
the forward end of the gearbox on the 
frame. 
Features of Knox Chassis 

The Knox chassis, Fig. 4, employs two 
universal joints, Nos. 1 and 2, respectively. 
The necessity of two being occasioned by 
tube to 


This chassis is representative 


not using a torsion inclose the 
driveshaft. 
of a large class of chassis at the present 
that 


one. The Stevens-Duryea was one of the 


time in the motor and gearbox are 
pioneers in this construction and Maxwell 
their 


formed these two units as one, and like the 


cars since inception have always 


Stevens-Duryea have supported them at 


three points as is done in case of the Knox 
The 


chassis. Chalmers-Detroit 30 is an- 





‘set. 


other example of the unit motor and gear- 
The present Dorris cars have com- 
bined these two parts since their intro- 
duction on the market several years ago. 
The Ford four-cylinder types are all of this 


design. The new four-cylinder Patterson 
chassis follows this construction. The 
Herreshoff is another example of it. Other 


exponents of this are Cole, Mora, Lion, 
Hupmobile, Jackson, Moline, Midland, ete. 
For several years the Packard was the 
pioneer in mounting the gearbox on the 
rear axle, but within the last 2 or 3 seasons 
a score or more of makers have copied this 
design and now there is a formidable array 
of what may roughly be styled the rear- 
axle gearbox. Among these might be noted 
E-M-F, Marmon, 
Stearns 30, two-cycle American Simplex, 
Pennsy!vania, some Overland models, Black 
Crow, Cameron, Crawford, Everitt, Glide, 
Moon, small Mora, Regal, Matheson six. 
The list of exponents of the two-unit 
design, illustrated in the Rambler chassis, 


such ears as Marion, 


ramely that in which the gearbox is one 
with the rear axle but carried midway of 
the axles, is not large. The 1910 Mitchell 
cars have used this construction; the Inter- 


RP SNE 388 
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Fig. 6—STAVER CHASSIS 
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5—NeEw AIrR-COOLING SCHEME USED ON FRANKLIN CHASSIS 


Fic. 7T—DoOvUBLE-DROPPED FRAME ON SMALL STEARNS 


State employs it, and on the Overland six 
a design of this nature is made use of. 
The type of chassis, typified by the Royal 
Tourist, Fig. 1, has a big following 
throughout the country. This is perhaps 
the oldest type of chassis on the market, 
but continues in popularity for the great 
majority of manufacturers. It is used on 
such cars as Pierce, Peerless, Winton, Loco- 
mobile, Franklin, Studebaker-Garford, 
Chalmers 40, Premier, White, Speedwell, 
Stoddard-Dayton, Thomas, Simplex and a 
score or more of other makers. With all 
of these the argument is that there is an 
even distribution of weight over front and 
rear axles, and that with the heavily re- 
enforced frame construction which has 
been adopted during the last 12 or 18 
months, the problem of misalignment of 
the motor, gearset and rear axle has to a 
large extent been eliminated; and should 
misalignment between any of these occur 
the development of the universal joint has 
been brought to a state of perfection that 
said misalignment is compensated for witb- 
out any appreciable loss of efficiency. 
Other Phases of Design 

Forgetting for the time being the two- 
unit, or three-unit chassis construction, it is 
of no less interest to take a fleeting glance 
at the question of some phases of motor 
design as exemplified in the present chassis 
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illustrations. In the early days of motor- 
ing the single-cylinder chassis enjoyed a 
certain amount of prominence; in fact, 
some of the biggest makers of medium- 
priced cars, such as the Reo, have turned 
out the single-cylinder car in large quan- 
tities annually until the present season and 
continue to market it. The single-cylinder 
chassis never enjoyed the prominence in 
America that it did in Europe, in fact in 
Europe today such single-cylinder designs 
as de Dion, Delage, Sizare-Naudin, Lion- 
Peugeot, and other equally well-known 
makes are manufactured and sold in large 
quantities. In America the Brush run- 
about has stood in a class by itself in the 
single-cylinder field, in view of the fact 
that it has used the vertical cylinder in- 
stead of the horizontal as employed by the 
Reo. On the Brush chassis the employment 
of a balancing shaft incorporated within 
the crankease and gear driven from the 
crankshaft has constituted a leading nov- 
elty and merit in conjunction with this 
little car. There is no other concern in 
America which has placed such whole- 
hearted confidence in the single-cylinder 
ear as the Brush company, building as it 
does in thousand quantities this type of 
ear alone, and being engaged at the present 
time in adding to its factory facilities in 
order to take care of the increased demand 























Fic. 9—WHITE Mono-Bioc 1910 Moror 


for this type of car. In this regard the 
Brush occupies a unique position in Ameri- 
can-car history. It started out with de- 
signs peculiar to itself, and has seen fit 
to successfully continue it, in spite of the 
enormous preponderance towards the multi- 
cylinder chassis. At present the one- 
cylinder car is manufactured by one-half 
of 1 per cent of the makers. 

Compared with the one-cylinder car the 
two-cylinder one has had a widely different 
history in America. Perhaps no other 
chassis type is more-deserving of the name, 
the American chassis, than is the two-cylin- 
der design. This construction was used on 
the early Haynes-Apperson models, Alex- 
ander Winton brought out one of the most 
successful ears of this design; this method 
of construction was given every attention 
by the Rambler company, and in fact be- 
fore the debut of the four-cylinder type 
it was the recognized chassis, and was for 
years considered by many to be the chassis 
that would eventually reach the top. The 
lack of wisdom in such predictions has 
been sufficiently proven, and now the two- 
cylinder chassis is built by but 4.55 per 
cent of the manufacturers of the country. 
Passing of the Twin 

The supremacy of the two-cylinder 

lassis was ended by the landslide of popu- 
larity in the four. Perhaps there has been 


no other phase of the motor car design in 
America that has been more conspicuous 
than the avalanche towards the four-cylin- 
der type. This began in 1904, and for 3 
or 4 years it looked as if it would only 
control the medium and high-priced field, 
leaving the low-priced car in the hands of 
the two-cylinder designers. 

The last 2 years, however, have broken 
this dream, because during which time one 
by one of the old standbys of two-cylinder 
construction have passed in their hopes 
with the four. The bringing out of the 
cheap four-cylinder Ford some seasons ago, 
was without a doubt the cause of this 
change. Buick discovered that to compete 
with the Ford in the $1,000 field it must 
bring out a similar style of car. Within 
the last year the Reo company has fol- 
lowed the same design, and the Maxwell 
company has introduced and is pushing 
with vigor its four-cylinder low-priced car. 
Many other names in the four-cylinder 
field below: the $1,000 mark might be 
added, including Hubmobile, Lambert, Em- 
pire and others. 

At present the war is on between four 
and six-cylinder motor construction, with 
77.2 of the manufacturers building four- 
cylinder cars and 17 per cent producing the 
six-cylinder type. The progress of the six- 
cylinder car has not in any wise been com- 
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Fig. 11—CHADWICK CHAIN-DRiVE CHASSIS WITH SIX-CYLINDER MoTror 


parable with that of the four, and it is 
difficult to explain just why this is the 
ease. An undoubted factor in the mainte- 
nance of supremacy by the four has been 
the prestige established by these cars in 
practically all big racing events up to the 
last season. Until the Alco six won the 
Vanderbilt, during the last autumn, and 
the Lozier six established new 24-hour 
track records, the feeling has been among 
the great public that six-cylinder cars were 
not so good as fours for racing purposes. 
Many argued that the higher speed at 
which the magneto had to run made it 
impossible for a car to compete in a long 
event without ignition troubles. This has 
been exploded, and for 1910 the six and 
four-cylinder cars, so far as racing is con 
cerned, will practically begin on even 
terms. It would be an injury to the six- 
cylinder designs to overlook the phenome 
nal 24-hour record established on the 
Brooklands track by S. F. Edge in a 
Napier car in which event he covered 1,581 
miles 1,310 yards, maintaining an average 
pace of 65 miles per hour. 


Six vs. the Four 

In the touring field the relative merits 
of the six and four-cylinder types have 
been somewhat different, chiefly in Amer- 
ica, where Pierce six-cylinder cars have 
been victorious in the Glidden tour every 
year since its inception; in fact, in the 
touring field the merits of the six have 
been readily recognized. The Stevens-Dur 
yea company has been a consistent ex- 
ponent of it, the Winton company has cast 
its entire effort alone this line, and within 
the last couple of seasons practically every 
maker in the high-priced field has found it 
necessary to bring out a six-cylinder model. 
Buyers have come to realize that the great- 
er flexibility in the six is a point to be 
desired, and that there is more ease in 
operating a six-cylinder car than there is 
with the four. 

In Fig. 5 is shown the Franklin air- 
eooled chassis which Las been altered for 
1910 by the addition of a new cooling sys- 


tem for the cylinders, in which the eylin- 
ders are air-jacketed and the flywheel made 
a fan for drawing a current of air into the 
top of the jackets over the cylinder heads. 
This reeal's the principle of the system 
used on Frayer-Miller cars for several sea- 
sons, in the employment of the air jacket. 
Numerically, the air-cooled car has not the 
following it had some years ago, although 
the confidence of the Franklin and some 
other concerns in it remains as commend. 
able as ever. At present but 6.3 of the 
manufacturers build air-cooled chassis, as 
compared with 92.1 per cent building the 
water-cooled type, such houses as Knox, 
Premier, Marmon and Corbin have land- 
slided almost entirely to the water-cooled 
chassis. 


One new type of construction, which hus 
been making its appearance during the last 
two seasons in America, is illustrated in 
Figs. 7 and 9, namely, the four-cylinder 
motor with all four cylinders formed in 
one casting, this being designated by many 
in imitation of the French, the en blov 
system. Fig. 7 shows the 15-30-horsepower 
Stearns car now in its second year in which 
this design is used. In Fig. 9 appears the 
new gasoline White car brought out for 
the first time this year. Both illustration» 


—_ 
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show the simplicity of these motors in com- 
parison with the separately-cast cylinder 
type, or the cast-in-pair variety. Particu- 
larly in the White is this simplicity exem- 
plified, and in which case it has been made 
possible by incorporating the intake and ex- 


‘haust manifolds in the cylinder casting. 


Mono-Bloc Type Coming in 

For 12 or 18 months it appeared as if 
the mono-bloe motor would not be a popu- 
lar one in America, not even for low-priced 
ears, but now we tind 1t being introduced 
in machines listing at over $2,000. The 
arguments against the mono-bloe were the 
climatic conditions which prevail in Amer- 
ica, as well as the difficulty of manufac- 
turing such a casting. It was argued that 
with the cold winter weather so common to 
many parts of America that the freezing 
of water in the jacket would destroy the 
whole casting, the result being a most ex- 
pensive repair, as compared with the sin- 
gle-cylinder casting. ‘This objection has 
been largely overcome due to the simplicity 
of the four-cylinder casting, and the de- 
velopment of the foundry art. At present, 
although the mono-bloc is prominent in the 
$1,000 and $1,500 field, yet it is gaining in 
the higher-priced cars. Today 7.9 per cent 
of the manufacturers use it, in comparison 
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with 52.8 per cent who east the cylinders 
in pairs and 39.9 per cent of the makers 
who prefer the separate cylinder casting. 
Nothing better exemplifies the confidence 
of American manufacturers in the mono- 
bloe casting than the fact that several con- 
cerns making this type have gone so far as 
to incorporate the upper part of the crank- 
case in the casting, this construction ap- 
pearing in the Ford, Everitt, Jackson 30, 
and some other models. 

When it comes to a matter of consider- 
ing frame design in chassis, the trend of 
development may be very clearly followed. 
In the early days of the two-cylinder car 
the angle steel frame was popular and con- 
sisted merely of a rectangle composed of 
two straight side members and two end 
cross pieces. Soon manufacturers began to 
realize that the armored wood frame was 
a very resilient member, the majority in 
this class following the policy of the Pan- 
hard, which was undoubtedly one of the 
most persistent adherents of the armored 
wood, and it has only during the last few 
seasons adopted the channel steel construc- 
tion. It is natural that when the pressed 
steel] frame made its debut that it would 
follow in general design its predecessor the 
angle gteel type. . The first pressed steel 





Is A 


frames had the side memters straight from 
front to rear. realized that 
these members must ke made of a greater 
vertical depth in the center, as this was 
the point of greatest strain and a point 
at which the motor and gearset were sup- 
ported. The necessity of additional 
resulted in the introduction of 


It was soon 


strength 


.the subframe consisting of two parallel 


channel members inside of, and lower than 
the side memkers, and on which the motor 
and gearbox were mounted. The subfrume 
made it possitle to mount the motor and 
gearbox lower on the chassis and so give 
a lower center of gravity to the completed 
car. 
The Bottle-Neck Frame 

The next step in advance in the pressed 
steel frame construction was the intro 
duction of the bottle-neck frame, namely, 
that type of frame in which the side mem 
bers are curved inward at the dash, the 
object being to leave more room for turn- 
ing the front road wheels to right or left. 
This construction became general in 1905 
and 1906, and makers soon realized that 
an additional acvantage could be counted 
along with it, namely, that it were possible 
to dispense with the subframe, in that the 
bringing of the side members closer to- 
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gether allowed of mounting the motor 
direct on them. After the introduction of 
the bottle-neck frame, frame construction 
remained stationary for a season, until 
the Peerless company introduced what has 
come to be known as the dropped frame, 
namely, that in which the side members 
eurved upwards in front of the rear axle, 
or, if we consider the rear end of the 
frame, it will be seen that they drop in 
front of the axle. This frame has been 
introduced to lower the center of gravity 
of the car, and in the last few years it has 
become general because of the introduction 
of three-quarter elliptic rear springs. The 
Peerless company deserves all American 
honors in connection with this frame, and 
has continued using the platform rear 
springs. Soon after the Peer'ess drop 
frame came out, the Stoddard-Dayton com- 
pany accomplished practically the same re- 
sult by the arch in the side members above 
the rear axle, which construction became. 
popular for a few seasons but is now prac- 
tically superseded by the drop design. 

A few years ago the exhibition of the. 
Fiat town car at the New York Garden 
show marked another step in frame con- 
struction, namely, the double drop, in 
which the side members are dropped very 
perceptibly in front of the rear axle but 
again raised midway of the chassis. The 
double-drop construction was taken up by 
the Stearns people in their 15-30 chassis; 
it has been used for a couple of seasons 
on the Palmer & Singer town car chassis 
and is employed on the 30 and 40 Chal- 
mers chassis of the present season. The 
double drop is particularly well suited for 
inclosed types of bodies in that it permits 
of lowering the tonneau door, as well as 
the tonneau floor. 

The Underslung Frame 


It would not be complete in this brief 
review of frame design, as exemplified in 
the chassis illustrated herewith, not to re- 
fer to the underslung frame work of the 
American roadster car, in which the side 
members are inverted beneath the axle. 
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Fig. 1—NeEw MAXWELL 

N the following pages is given a review 
| of the lubricating systems in use on cars 
exhibited at the Chicago Coliseum show. 
Unfortunately, owing to not being able to 
get the information from some manufac- 
turers, this review is not complete, and some 
of the cars that will be on exhibition have 
certain interesting features which are not 
included herewith. Incorporated in this re- 
view are systems in use on certain cars 
which were exhibited at the New York 
shows but the information regarding which 
was not obtained in time for the issues of 
Motor Age pertaining to those exhibitions. 
As was the ease in both New York shows, 
so with the Chicago show, the circulating 
system of lubrication is away in the lead, 
and the general review of the season shows 
that 63.5 per cent of the different motor 
ears are fitted with a circulating oil system, 
as compared with 25.8 per cent fitted with 
a mechanical oiler. The remainder, 5.3 per 
cent, should be added to the circulating 
system in that it includes those makers who 
use the flywheel as a basis of oil circulation. 

On the Rambler cars, which are built in 
four-cylinder types for this season, a me- 
chanical lubricator is used and it is mounted 
on the left of the chassis frame beneath the 
footboards, where it is accessible for filling 
purposes. This lubricator is belt-driven 
from the rear end of the camshaft, and the 
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oil from it is delivered to the four cylinders. 

For the coming season the Auburn Auto- 
mobile Co. is building two and four-cylinder 
ears, as it did a year ago. On the four- 
cylinder the Rutenber design of motor is 
used, in which the oiling system is a cir- 
culating one, there being a gear oil pump 
in an integral compartment of the crank- 
ease at the forward end. From this the oil 
is pumped to the four compartments of the 
crankcase, where oil levels are maintained 
and whence the overflow is returned to the 
oil reservoir, which is an integral portion 
of the lower part of the crankcase. On the 
two-cylinder Auburn a mechanical oiler is 
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DOUBLE OIL PUMP 


located over the top of the crankcase and 
delivers lubricant to the two crankshaft 
bearings, the two cylinders, and the two 
connecting rods. 

On the new four-cylinder Lexington, which 
is beginning its second season before the 
American public, the Reutenber system of 
circulating oil is used, in which a gear pump 
delivers the oil to the four crankcase com- 
partments, in which a splash level is main- 
tained. On the Dorris car the mechanical 
oiler is carried under the bonnet on the 
right side of the motor. From this oiler 
leads connect with the motor parts. 

The Maxwell System 

On 1910 Maxwell cars a new pump system 
of lubrication has been fitted which is 
particularly novel. Its general scheme is 
illustrated in Fig. 1, in which P shows the 
gear pump and G the bevel pinion through 
which the pump is driven from the camshaft 
to the motor. From the pump the oil rises 
through a lead L to a sight feed S on the 
dash, and is returned from this sight feed 
through a lead LI to the oil pump, where 
another pair of gears delivers the oil to 
the five leads, 1, 2, 3 and 4, connecting with 
the cylinders of the motor, and 5, leading 
to the clutch case. This oil pump P is 
located at the right rear of the motor, 

A more comprehensive scheme of the 
pump is shown in Fig. 2. In understand- 
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ing this illustration the reader must first 
bear in mind that this is a double gear 
pump, one pump sending the oil to the sight 
feed, and the other pump taking the oil 
which is returned from the sight feed and 
sending it through the different leads to the 
cylinders and clutch case. The pump forcing 
oil to the sight feed is contained in the pump 
case proper, and consists of gears A and B 
in mesh with each other, and their relative 
relationship is seen in part 1, Fig. 5. The 
other pump consists of gears C und D, illus- 
trated in part IT, Fig. 5, and these gears are 
contained in the cover part K of the pump 
casing. Both pumps are driven through the 
vertical shaft GI. 
Method of Operation 

Having thus briefly analyzed the double 
phase of this pump, it will now be in order 
to exploit in greater detail its exact method 
of operation. The lubricant enters the pump 
through the inlet M, Fig. 5, which has an 
opening MI into the interior of the pump 
compartment. The pump gears are driven 
in the direction of the arrow and the lubri- 
cant is carried by these gears to the oppo- 
site of the compartment, where it escapes 


through an exit L2 and thence through the, 


lead L to the sight feed on the dash. In 
this respect it is a simple gear pump. From 
the sight feed the oil is returned through 
the lead LI and enters the pump, Fig. 5, 
part 2, housing through the opening L3. 
The gears C and D rotate in the direction 
of the arrows, and by them the oil is carried 
to the opposite side of the pump compart- 
ment, where it is compelled to enter a chan- 
nel Z, whence it is conducted to the opposite 
side of the gear D and to an opening Z1. 
As the gear D rotates this opening Z1 reg- 
isters in rotation with the openings 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5 in the pump cover, Fig. 5, part 3. 
From these openings the oil, as already 
mentioned, passes to the four cylinders and 
the clutch case. 

One other feature remains in connection 
with Maxwell pump, namely, that of a by- 
pass. It will be readily understood that the 
pump delivers more oil than is needed, and 
provision must be made to by-pass a portion 
of the oil so that only the desired amount 
is fed to the motor parts. In brief, this is 
accomplished as follows: Fig. 2 shows a 
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diaphragm F in the lower part of the pump 
housing, this diaphragm being held seated 
by ‘a spring S, which, when the oil pressure 
reaches the predetermined point, the dia- 
phragm is pressed from its seating and oil 
permitted to by-pass. The surplus oil which 
cannot escape through the tube L, Fig. 3, 
escapes through a passage Y and enters a 


-chamber J, the base of which is formed by 


the diaphragm already referred to. When 
the oil pressure exceeds a certain limit the 
diaphragm is pressed away, opening the dis- 
charge passage JI, and the oil returns to 
the point M whence it enters the oil pump, 
so that there is a constant short cireuit, if it 
might be so expressed, within the pump it- 
self, and which is all regulated by the 
diaphragm. 
Another Phase of It 

An interesting feature in connection with 
the Maxwell oiling scheme of the motor is 
that the oil to the different cylinders is de- 
livered to a groove at the bottom of the 
cylinder, and into this groove the bottom of 
the piston dips at the lower end of each 
stroke. The oil picked up by the piston 
from this groove is then distributed over 
the cylinder surface. The overflow oil from 
this groove supplies the splash within the 
crankease, which furnishes lubricant for the 


crankshaft and connecting rod bearings. 

On the Schacht two-cylinder car the me- 
chanical oiler type of lubrication is shown, 
and is illustrated in Fig. 4. By way of 
introduction it will suffice to say that this 
ear uses a horizontal two-cylinder opposed 
motor, with the cylinders mounted longitu- 
dinally immediately in rear of the radiator. 
In the oiling system of this car six leads 
issue from the lubricator L, two of which, 
1 and 2, pass direct to the main bearings 
of the connecting rod, two others, 3 and 4, 
lead to the cylinder walls and the remain- 
ing, 5 and 6, direct their oil against the con- 
necting rods. This is a conventional oiling 
system as used on many two-cylinder cars. 
The excess oil from all of these leads sup- 
plies the splash level in the crankcase. 


On the new Everitt car, what is known as 
the vacuum oiling system is fitted, and il- 
lustrated in Fig. 6. In this system the 
lower half of the crankease serves as an oil 
container, and a constant oil level is main- 
tained to lubricate all the working parts of 
the motor by splash. It is in conjunction 
with maintaining this oil level that the 
vacuum system is used. In brief, the 
vacuum system compares favorably with an 
inverted water bottle as used in many office 
drinking fountains. A supply of oil is ear- 
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ried in an auxiliary tank A on the side of 
the motor and from which through a feed 
pipe B the oil flows through the upper half 
of the crankease to the lower half of the 
case, to a point determined by actual experi- 
ment which is the desired level for main- 
taining an oil level at. As the opening at 
the bottom of the pipe B becomes uncovered 
the air bubbles up through this pipe to the 
auxiliary reservoir A, thereby allowing a 
fresh supply of oil to flow from the tank A 
into the lower half of the crankcase. An 
automatic ball valve is operated by a stem 
attached to the under side of the stopper 
and which valve closes the pipe through 
which the oil runs into the lower half of the 
case. This valve is closed when the stopper 
$ is removed for filling the auxiliary reser- 
voir A, so that no oil flows into the crank- 
case when air is admitted to the tank A. 


This auxiliary tank contains % gallon of 
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oil, a supply claimed to be sufficient for 300 
miles of road work. The reader will at 
once recognize that in this ystem of lubrica- 
tion there is no moving part in connection 
with the oiling system; there is no mechani- 
cal oiler with its bank of pumps; there is 
not even the simple gear or plunger pump 
used in the circulating oil systems; but, on 
the contrary, there is nothing but a reservoir 
through which oil flows to maintain a level 
in the crankcase. 
Black Crow Scheme 

The Black Mfg. Co., in its Black Crow 
car models, uses a crankcase-contained sys- 
tem for lubricating the motor. In the motor 
used on its model C, D, E, and F, which 
has 3%-ineh bore and 41-inch stroke, the 
motor is of thet type using a continuous 
waterjacket, but having separately-cast cyl- 
inders. The ciling system on this motor is 
roughly illustrated in Fig. 10, which shows 


the base of the crankcase. On this motor 
the crankease is made in three horizontal 
sections, the top one forming the base to 
which the cylinders bolt, and between which 
and the middle section the five bearings of 
the crankshaft are carried. This leaves the 
third, or bottom part, shown in Fig. 10, 
solely as an oil well, in which splash system 
is maintained. This part is divided into 
four compartments, 1, 2, 3, 4, and into each 
the respective connecting rods dip. A 
plunger oil pump P takes the oil from a 
compartment or reservoir R incorporated 
with and beneath the four compartments 
seen in the illustration. The oil, thus taken 
by the pump, is delivered through the copper 
pipes, secured to the inside of the crank- 
case, to the four compartments in which the 
predetermined level is maintained and from 
these, through an overflow, all surplus oil 
is returned to the reservoir R. There is 
thus a complete circulating system with the 
usual filtering process between successive 
cireuits of the oil. In the models L and M 
Black motor, with its cylinders cast in pairs 
a similar oiling system is used, excepting 
in that the oil pump is a gear one instead 
of the plunger type. This gear pump de- 
livers oil to copper pipes within the crank- 
case to its four compartments. 

What 
circulating system is used on the motors of 
the Great Western Automobile Co. and the 
Elkhart Motor Car Co., Fig. 7, sufficing for 
either make. 


mey be styled as a conventional 


The oil in these is carried in 
a 2-gallon reservoir R, which is corporate 
with the lower part of the crankcase. The 
external oil pump P draws the oil from this 
compartment and delivers it to a lead L to 
the whence it 
a level in the four compartments C 


crankcase proper, maintains 
into 
which the connecting rods dip. By means 
of the overflow pipes H, of which there are 
two, the cil finds an easy return passage to 


the reservoir R and the desired oil level for 
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Fig. S—-PULLMAN CIRCULATING OILILNG SCHEME 


the connecting rods is also maintained. Last 
year the Great Western motors made use 
of a mechanical oiler, whereas on the Ster- 
ling motors a plunger-pump type was used, 
which has been superseded by the centrifugal 
type illustrated herewith. The usual pre- 
cautions are made for the prevention of the 
escape of lubricant past the ends of the 
crankshaft. 
Pullman Idea Novel 

Considerable novelty is shown in the cir- 
culating system used on the Pullman ears, 
built by the York Motor Car Co. This cir- 
culating system was introduced 1 year ago. 
Fig. 8 shows an end section of the lower 
part of the crankease C with a special oil 
compartment R integral with and beneath 
it. For the convenience of the readers, it 
will suffice to say that this oiling system is 
a splash level L, maintained in the crank- 
case proper and into which the connecting 
rods dip, forming a splash that takes care 
of all the moving parts of the motor, in- 
cluding the crankshaft, connecting rod and 
wristpin bearings, together with the cylinder 
walls. The oil pump P is a conventional 
gear one, located outside of the crankcase 
and driven through the vertical shaft S. It 
draws its oil supply from the reservoir R 
and delivers it to the lead L cored within 
the crankcase and finally into the crankcase 
proper following the course of the arrow A 
the entrance to the crankcase being shown 
by the dotted portion of the crankcase C. 
the entrance to the crankcase being shown 
a valve V in the side of the case, and which 
valve has one circular opening H through 
which all overflow oil escapes, as shown by 
arrow Z, returning as it does to the reser- 
voir R. The valve V is under control of a 
handle K on the outside of the crankcase, 
this handle working on a serrated quadrant 
which holds it at any desired place. By 
means of this valve the oil level L can be 
varied in each of the four compartments of 
the ecrankease. How this is done is illus- 
trated in the view of the valve shown at X. 
It will be seen that as the valve V is rotated 
in the direction of the arrow, the circular 
opening H is lowered and consequently the 
oil level lowered. The highest oil level pos- 


crankease. 


sible will be at LI, at which time the open- 
ing H in the valve is indieated at HI. This 
is one of the few types of controlling valves 
fitted to cars and by means of which the oil 
level can be varied from the outside. An- 
other commendable feature in connection 
with this motor is a cork float F carried in 
a separate compartment at the side of the 
From this float rises a vertical 
stem which, on its upper. end, is graduated 
and moves within a glass gauge, so that the 
operator of the car can know at any time 
the height of the oil level. Drain plugs N 
and M are furnished, the former for the 
purpose of cleaning the coreway L and the 
second for draining the crankease compart- 
ments, 
Prevents Oil From Escaping 

In the Pullmen ear the usual means are 
taken to prevent the escape of lubricant 
from the ends of the crankshaft, as well as 
the shafts to the gearset. Fig. 13 shows 
method adopted at the front end of the 
erankease. A packing P is used, and this 
is in turn held in place by a packing nut N, 
so that the possibilities of oil traveling out 
through the end of the case in the direction 
of the arrow are greatly reduced. At the 
rear end of the crankease, Fig. 9, a different 
scheme is used, namely, that of turning a 
large diameter ring R on the crankshaft, 








and providing the crankease K with an 
apron A, whereby the oil thrown off at the 
periphery of the ring R is caught in the 
apron and returned to the crankcase proper. 

This method of preventing the escape of 
lubricant is a popular one with scores of 
car manufacturers, and operates on the 
principle that owing to increased speed of 
the periphery of the ring R, as compared 
with the speed of the crankshaft C at its 
surface, all oil is thrown from this ring 
by centrifugal force. It will be noted that 
no system of packing for the ring scheme 
is adopted. Fig. 11 shows the front end 
of the gearbox of the Pullman cars, S 
showing the short shaft for coupling with 
the clutch, which shaft also carries the 
master pinion, P, of the gearset. H is the 
reduced end of the main shaft of the clutch 
and has its bearing in the hollow pinion P. 
Owing to the use of ball bearings the pre- 
vention of lubricant escaping is confined 
to the packing, A, and whatever oil is ab- 
sorbed in this packing has an opportunity 
of escaping through the opening, B, at the 
under side of the shaft. 


A Chalmers Idea 


Fig. 15 shows the method of preventing 
the eseape of lubricant from the gearbox of 
the Chalmers 40 cars. It will be noted at 
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Fiq3. 11—PULLMAN GEARBOX PACKING 


either end there is a packing, F, which is 
held in place by a nut or ring, R, which 
compresses the packing against a bevel 
shoulder of the transmission case. This is 
the customary method of preventing lubri- 
cant escaping from the gearbox. 

Two systems of oiling are in use on the 
Moon cars. That employed on model 45, 
which is the original Moon model, with the 
valve-in-the-head motor, consists of a 
mechanical oiler which for this year is 
placed under the hood and driven by spiral 
gears from the camshaft. This oiler has 
eight feeds and furnishes oil to all bear- 
ings and to the four cylinder walls. On 
this model Fig. 19 shows how the lower 
connecting rod bearings are lubricated, K 
shows the lower end of the connecting rod 
and C the crankshaft. To the throw of 
the shaft is attached an eccentric ring 
oiler, E, which gets its supply of oil from 
the main bearing, M, of the crankshaft. By 
centrifugal force the oil which collects in 
the ring, E, finds the entrance of the duct, 
D, which is cored in the crankpin and leads 
to the connecting rod bearings. The main 
bearing, M, gets its oil supply through a 
pocket, P, in which the splash is collected. 
The ring oiler, E, in addition to the oil 
which is received from the overflow of 
the main bearing, collects splash through 
the opening H. 

On the Moon model 30 the new T-head 
motor brought out this year, a circulating 
oil system is used, a gear pump in the 
crankcase reservoir delivering the oil to 


Fic. 12—Moon OIL PACKING 


the three crankshaft bearings. A pressure 
gauge on the dash together with a pressure 
regulator under the center bearing of the 
crankshaft are the two means of insuring 
the maintenance of an oil level in the 
crankcase proper. Fig. 20 shows the rear 
end of the crankshaft on both Moon mod- 
els, illustrating as it does the integral oil 
ring, R, on the crankshaft as well as the 
return channel, C, by means of which all 
oil is prevented from escaping past the end 
of the bearing. Fig. 12 shows the front 
end of the crankshaft on both models and 
in which the felt washer, F, prevents the 
escape of lubricant. 
Prevents Gearbox Leaking 

Fig. 14 shows the precaution taken at the 
forward end of the gearbox in Winton cars 
to prevent leakage. This consists of a 






























































Fie. 14—Front END WINTON GEARBOX 





Fig. 15—-CHALMERS PACKING TO PREVENT LEAK IN GEARBOX 
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Fig. 183—PuULLMAN CRANKSHAFT PACKING 


felt washer, F, imbedded in a receptacle 
in the gearbox housing, H. The mainshaft 
of the gearset is indicated at 8. The pre- 
cautions taken in connection with oil leak- 
age from the rear axle are illustrated in 
Fig. 17, in which S shows the short pinion- 
shaft which connects by universal joint 
to the propellershaft. This pinionshaft is 
carried on two races of roller bearings and 
the lubricant is prohibited from escaping 
at the forward end by a packing, F, se- 
cured in a special retainer, D, which is in 
turn held rigidly in place. 

The care taken by many manufacturers 
to prevent oil leaking from the motor, 
gearbox or rear axle, is noticeable in many 
makes of cars. A few examples of this 
will suffice: Fig. 16 shows the front end of 
the crankcase of the Knox cars with an 
extension apron forming a bearing for the 
starting crank. The leakage of oil from 
the crankease proper is avoided by the 
packing, F, and a steel washer, W, which 
is used to hold this packing in place. 

Fig. 18 shows the care taken in connec- 
tion with the rear bearing of the crank- 
shaft on Thomas cars for 1910. Above the 
bearing is a large pocket, P, in which the 
splash is collected, and from this two open- 
ings, H, one at each end, lead into the bear- 
ing, so as to insure a distribution of oil 
throughout the entire length of the bear- 
ing. A conventional integral ring R on the 
crankshaft prevents oil escaping, the oil 
being thrown by centrifugal force from 
this ring and returned through the channel, 
C, to the crankcase. 


Rider-Lewis Scheme 


A circulating system is used on the 
Rider-Lewis models. The. crankcase pan 
is provided with two basins, or reservoirs, 
into which the oil is thrown by the cen- 
trifugal vane on the crankshaft. From these 
basins, above the desired oil level, large 
grooves convey the oil to each connecting 
rod trough, where it is picked up. As a 
provision against excess lubrication each 
trough is supplied with an outlet or over- 
flow pipe with an orifice in the same plane 
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Fig. 16—KNOX PACKING SCHEME 


as the oil level. Through this overflow 
the oil is returned to the circulation pool, 
whence it is ready for recirculation. On 
the end of the crankease is a glass bull’s 
eye which shows the oil supply in the mo- 
tor. 

On the line of Fuller cars, made by the 
Fuller Buggy Co., two systems of lubrica- 
tion are used. On the new 30-horsepower 
ear, which is a four-cylinder mono-block 
motor, a circulating system is used in 
which the gear oil pump is located in the 
crankcase and maintains an oil level into 
which the connecting rods dip. On the 
two-cylinder Fuller cars a mechanical 
oiler with adjustable sight feeds is located 
above the crankease and, as customary with 
motors of this type, delivers lubricant to 
the cylinders, connecting rods and crank- 
shaft. 

On the new R. A. C. car, built by the 
Ricketts Auto Works, a circulating system 
is used, in which the lower part of the 
crankease contains a 4-gallon oil reservoir 
from which the oil is circulated in the 
usual pump system. 

On the two-cylinder Monitor cars a me- 
chanical oiler is made a corporate part of 
the crankease cover. Within this is a 
pump mechanism which delivers the oil to 
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Fig. 17—-PAcKING ON WINTON AXLE 





the crankshaft bearings and also to the 
connecting rod. 

The Richmond cars, manufactured by 
the Wayne Works, use on the four-cylin- 
der models a _ self-contained circulating 
scheme of oiling in which the oil from the 
pump in the motor base is delivered by 
means of sight feeds on the dash. The 
gear oil pump is located in an oil well in 
the lower part of the crankcase and the 
oil, after passing through the sight feeds, 
flows into the four crankcase compart- 
ments. The oil reservoir has a 1-gallon 
capacity and is furnished with accessible 
means for supplying or drawing off the 
oil. 

One commendable turn in the lubrica- 
tion problem of the present day is the sim- 


‘plification of sight feeds on the dash. 


Contrast the dash on a 1910 car with one 



























































Fic. 18—Rear BEARING THOMAS CRANKSHAFT 





on a 1906 product, and results will be 
apparent. In those days if the dash was 
fortunate enough not to have to carry the 
oiler it ‘at least contained eight or ten 
sight feeds. With the passing of the me- 
chanical oiler this multiplicity of sight 
feeds is past and then came the opposite 
extreme, some of the manufacturers using 
the circulating system, not considering it 
necessary to place a sight feed on the 
dash at all. They are changing from this 
attitude and are fitting at least one sight 
feed on the dash through which the oil 
passes on each circuit of the motor, 

Viewing the entire 1910 car product, it 
is regrettable to say that the facilities of- 
fered by the different makers for ascer- 
taining the oil level in the crankease and 
draining off old oil from the crankease or 
gearbox are not so adequate as they 
should be. Oil or any lubricant will not 
last forever, and the oftener it 1s changed 
within reasonable limits the better, con- 
sequently the maker should provide some 
means whereby the old oil can be with- 
drawn from the crankease in a few min- 
utes’ time and without the workman hav- 
ing to get under the car or remove the mud 
apron to do so. 







































































Fig. 19—OILING Moon CONNECTING RODS 
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Fig. 








20—REAR END OF MOON CRANKSHAFT 
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A om vemrneemonn ee 


T the present time there are several 
A systems of ignition in use on Ameri- 
can cars, which are divided into two dis- 
tinct groups, known as jump spark and 
make-and-break. Jump-spark ignition is 
that type in which the spark is produced 
by making an electric current jump the 
air gap, of about b-inch, between the 
points of a spark plug, and which necessi- 
tates the employment of a very strong in- 
duced or high-tension ecurent; whereas in 
make-and-break methods the spark is pro- 
duced by~ mechanically or magnetically 
making and breaking the low-tension ecur- 
rent of a primary circuit in the explosion- 
chamber of the motor. 

In the jump-spark group, there are the 
single systems, where only one set of dry- 
cells, a storage battcry or a low-tension 
magneto is used in connection with a coil 
and timer; and that in which merely a 
high-tension magneto is employed. Then 
there are dual systems, which are identical 
with the above-mentioned single ones ex- 
cept that two independent sources of cur- 
rent are furnished, only one of which can 
be used at a time, and which are wired 
so that a change from one to the other 
may be made through a switch. 

For example: One timer, one coil or set 
of coils, one set of plugs, used in connec- 
tion with either of two sets of dry cells, 
two storage batteries, a set of dry cells 
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Fic. 1—SINGLE JuMpP SparK IGNITION SYSTEM WITH H. T. MAGNETO 


and a storage battery, a set of dry cells 
and a low-tension magneto, a storage hkat- 
tery and a low-tension magneto, or two 
low-tension magnetos. Then-there are the 
double systems, which, as the name impties, 
are composed of two complete single sys- 
tems, either one of which or, as in many 
eases, both, may be used at one time. 

There are just two representatives of 
make-and-break ignition, the mechanical 
and magnetic, both of which derive their 
current from low-tension magnetcs and 
which are ‘described and illustrated later. 
In order to understand the following dia 
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WATER = ELECTRICITY. 
WATER CURRENT = ELELTRIC. CURRENT. 

WATER SUPPLY TANK = CURRENT SUPPLY(BAT. OR GEN.) 
PUMPS = INDUCTION COILS. 
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PIPES = 


grams a knowledge of electricity is un- 
necessary to make clear the wiring of 
the several ignition systems now employed 
in modern motor car canstruction. 
The Water and Piping 

One similarity ‘is extremely useful to 
remember—electricity and wiring resem- 
bling water and piping. The wire might 
be likened to the hole in the pipe and the 
insulation of the wire to the walls of the 
pipe. Electricity, then, is spoken of as 
flowing through a wire as water through 
a pipe. Suppose we have a tank of water, 
and a line of pipe having both ends con- 
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. 2—A DracGrRamM IN WHICH AN Etecrric Current Is LIKENED UNTO THE FLOW OF WATER IN PIPES 
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Fig. 35—A DovuBLeE IGNITION SysSteEM WITH 


nected to the tank. Means are provided 
for causing the water to circu'ate slowly 
through the tank and piping, as by intro- 
ducing a low-pressure pump into the sys- 
tem or charging the tank itself with a cer- 
tain amount of pressure. In an electric 
current this pressure is produced in a num- 
ber of ways. The most common methods 
are by the magnetic and mechanical ac- 
tions in a magneto, and the chemical ac- 
tion in a storage battery. 

As shown in Fig. 2, Motor Age illus- 
trates just such a system. A water tank 
containing a certain amount of pressure 























Battery, COIL, TIMER AND H. T. MaGNnetro 


takes the place of a charged storage kat- 
tery; pipes are shown to represent the 
wires; and in order to further simplify 
matters, high-pressure pumps represent the 
induction-coils; a valve-opening device or, 
as in this case, a four-way valve, is lik- 
ened unto the timer, a pet-cock to a switch, 
and the whole system of parts disposed in 
due order, as in the wiring diagram of an 
electric ignition system. 
Tracing Current Flow 

Let us now trace the flow of the water 
current. On opening the valve S the water 
flows through pipe A and its connections 























to the valve opening device. As soon as 
the valve in this device is turned to one 


of the pipes the circuit is open and the 


water flows through and returns through 
the ground pipe G to the tank. This flow 
of water automatically puts into action 
the corresponding pressure pump and a 
strong current of water passes swiftly 
through the high-pressure pipe, jumps 


_aeross the gap, which corresponds to that 


of the spark plug, and is also drained 
back to the tank through ground pipe G. 
Therefore it will ke seen that as the valve, 
in the device, revolves, if it is properly 
set, intermittent squirts will take place 
across the appropriate gap at the proper 
time. There are no wires in an electric cir- 
euit corresponding to pipes B, C, E and 
F, the electric current being brought back 
to the ground wire, represented by pipe G, 
through the metallic conductivity of the 
motor. 


An electric circuit is the path in which 
the electricity moves or, as we commonly 
say, the path through which the current 
flows. In motor ignition systems we deal 
with two cireuits—a primary, or low-ten- 
sion, circuit and a secondary, or high-ten- 
sion, circuit; and the currents in each are 
known as primary and secondary, or low 
and high-tension currents respectively. 

If a rod of iron or a bundle of iron 
wires be wrapped with a few layers of 
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Fic. 4—A DvuAL SYSTEM WITH 
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SrInGLe-Unit Cort, Low-TENSION MAGNETO, wWItH H. T. DISTRIBUTOR ON MAGNETO 
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Fig. 5—MAKE#-AND-BREAK 


insulated copper wire and a current be 
passed through the wire, the enclosed iron 
rod becomes magnetic. If, insulated from 
and entirely disconnected from the first 
winding of wire, another series of wires 
be wrapped in layers, and a current passed 
as before through the first or primary lay- 
ers, an independent or secondary current 
will be induced in the secondary winding, 
although there is no metallic contact be- 
tween the two layers. 

Occurs in Induction Coil 

This is what occurs in the induction 
coil, the number of turns of wire in the 
primary, which is of thick wire, and the 
number of turns of wire in the secondary, 
which is of very fine wire, determining the 
difference in electro-motive force between 
the original current and the induced one, 
the latter often being multiplied by hun- 
dreds of thousands, and consequently hav- 
ing the power to overcome enormous re- 
sistance. This is the type of induction 
coil used for motor ignition in which the 
original 4 or 6 volts of the battery 
are transformed into some thousands of 
volts, the raised tension or potential then 
being sufficient to bridge over the resist- 
ance, which is the air gap or distance be- 
tween the spark-plug points. 

Fig. 7 is a wiring diagram of a dual 
ignition system. As shown by the posi- 
tion of the switch lever A on the coil box 
B, the current is coming from storage bat- 
tery C. The other battery, Cl, being held 
in reserve. Now directing attention to the 
position of the revolving contact of the 
timer D we will note that a primary cur- 
rent is flowing through coil 4 and a high- 
tension current is being distributed to the 
spark plug in the fourth cylinder. 

The primary circuit in this system con- 
sists of the two wires from the battery C 
and Cl to the switch on the coil, whence 
connection is made with the four primary 
windings in the coil units. From these 
coil units four other wires connect with the 
timer, and thence are grounded, which 
completes this: cireuit. The high-tension 
circuit is confined to four wires, which 
leave the bottom of the coil and pass to 
the four spark plugs. These windings at 
the coil connect with the primary wind 





IGNITION WITH LOW-TENSION MAGNETO 


ings of the coil units. In a high-tension 
as well as a low-tension circuit there must 
be a complete circuit, and this is estab- 
lished through a ground in the coil box, it 
being understood that the moment the cur- 
rent bridges the gap in the spark plug the 
ground circuit is completed. 

Dual System Illustrated 

Fig. 4 represents a dual system in which 
a storage battery and a low-tension mag- 
neto furnish the primary current. As may 
be seen by the position of the switch 
on the coil box, the magneto circuit is 
complete. The motor is in operation and 
the current, which is generated in the mag- 
neto leaves through the positive wire, 
designated by the positive sign +, and 
flows through the primary winding of the 
coil and returns by way of the negative 
wire, indicated by the sign —. Wire M. G. 
is the wire which grounds the primary cur- 
rent before it passes through the coil and 
prevents a sparking at the plugs, when it 
is desired to stop the motor. 

In this system the high-tension current 
from the coil is returned to the revolving 
contact of the distributor through the wire 
SW, the distributor being a corporate part 
of the magneto. From the four contacts 
of the magneto, wires 1, 2, 3 and 4 lead to 
the spark plug. The coil employed is a 
single-unit type or what, for convenience, 
might be designated a step-up transformer. 

Fig. 1 is representative of a single jump- 
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spark system with a high-tension magneto. 
In this diagram the secondary current 
which is induced in the magneto is now 
leaving the high-tension distributor on 
the magneto and being conducted to the 
plug in cylinder number 4. The wire lead- 
ing from the lower part of the magneto 
to the contact button on dash, grounds, or 
short circuits, the primary current of the 
magneto and prevents the induction of a 
secondary current. 


Windings on Armature 


In the high-tension magneto, There are 
two windings on the armature, a primary 
winding and a secondary, and a high-ten- 
sion current_is induced in the secondary 
winding, so that a transformer coil is not 
required. This system has a simplicity of 
wiring, there being but the four to the 
cylinders, and one to the cut-out. 

In Fig. 5 is shown a single make-and- 
break system; the spark being obtained 
by mechanically making and breaking the 
primary current, of the low-tension mag- 
neto, in the cylinders. By pressing the 
button on the dash the current is conducted 
to the ground instead of the cylinders, 
consequently no spark takes place and the 
motor stops. 


Perhaps in no other ignition system is 
the wiring simpler than the make-and- 
break of this type, the majority of mak- 
ers confining the wiring to a single wire 
from the magneto to the buss bar B which 
is carried on the sides or top of the cylin- 
ders. From this it is customary to have 
knife switches connecting with the four 
stationary electrodes, 1, 2, 3, 4, within the 
cylinders. There are moving electrodes E 
which, through the presence of the cam C 
on a camshaft within the crankcase, it is 
possible to bring the moving electrodes E 
against their respective stationary elec- 
trodes and immediately the cam is passed 
springs S separate them, at which time 
the spark takes place. The cams C are for 
convenience shown at right angles to their 
proper position, their location being the 
same as cams for opening valves. In 
some make-and-break systems the timing is 
advanced or retarded by spiral cams, which 
can be moved endwise to vary the timing. 
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Fic. 6—A SINGLE IGNITION SYSTEM WITH MAGNETIC MAKE-AND-BREAK PLUGS 
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Fie. 7T—A Duvuat IGNITION SYSTEM WITH Two 


Fig. 6 is a single system with a low- 
tension magneto and magnetic make-and- 
break plugs. This system resembles that 
in Fig. 5 except that a distributor is used 
on the magneto and contact is magnetically 
made in the plugs. In each plug is a coil 
winding surrounding a soft iron core, the 
core becoming an electro magnet to operate 
the make-and-break parts in the plug. 

Fig. 3 is diagramatic of a double jump- 
spark system comprised of a storage bat- 
tery, timer and induction coils, a two-way 
switch, high-tension magneto and two sets 
of plugs. As shown by the position of the 
switch lever on the coil-box the magneto 
circuit is closed, and a high-tension current 
is being distributed to the plug in the 
rear cylinder. 

The wiring in the high-tension magneto 
circuit is limited to four leads, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
to the plugs in the eylinders, as well as a 
wire to the switch on the coil box. In the 
other system, the current supply is from 
the battery is delivered to the four pri- 
maries of the coil, whence the circuit is 
continued to the timer and thence ground- 
ed. The coil contains four secondary wind- 
ings which unite with the set of plugs, P, 
located in the cylinder heads. In all double 
systems there are two sets of plugs, two 
sources of current and two complete sys- 
tems of delivering the current to the plugs. 

A system which is neither distinctly 
double nor dual, is shown in Fig. 8, and 
for want of a better title it is styled a 
double dual system. It is a double sys- 
tem, inasmuch as there are two inde- 
pendent systems of current; but, as there 
is but one set of plugs, it is a dual sys- 
tem. This method of using two separate 
sources of high-tension current with only 
one set of plugs is made possible through 
an ingenious arrangement of the secondary 
or high-tension wires of both systems in 
a specially constructed insulating tube. 
The high-tension wires are attached to con- 
tacts, which protrude from the insulating 
tube, as designated by the dotted lines; 
and the tube itself is so suspended over 
the eylinders that it may be rocked back 
ani forth in a manner which permits of 
Switching the protruding contacts of either 
Sysiem, into connection with the plugs. 





STORAGE BATTERIES AS SOURCES OF CURRENT 


Although all the systems herein shown 
are now in use, the last year or two has 
shown a marked tendency towards stand- 
ardization along certain lines, and marked 
preference seems to be shown in favor of 
dual systems, in which the sources of cur- 
rent are a set of dry cells for starting pur- 
poses, and a high or low-tension magneto 
for general ignition, after the motor is put 
in operation. In the double systems now 
in use a storage battery is generally fur- 
nished as an auxiliary source of current 
instead of drycells. This preference for 
the storage battery in the double systems 
being most probably due to the fact that 
the double systems are, in the majority of 
eases, found on the higher priced cars. 

That the magneto is now regarded as of 
the first importance can be taken for 
granted, which point is adequately illus- 
trated in numerous of the motor cars to 
be seen at every hand. In one ease the 
magneto is built into the flywheel, thus 
forming a part of the motor, as it were. 
In many of the important products the 
magneto is regarded as a finality, if a 
dual system is used, and in many cars the 
magneto is considered adequate for the 
purpose, irrespective of the fact that a 
dual system may be provided. In other 
words, the time has passed when it will be 
proper to consider the magneto in the light 
of an auxiliary to the coil system. It is 
the coil system that has reverted to the 


second place in the onward march of igni- 
tion systems. 

If the magnetos have advanced in utility 
it is equally true that the coil systems have 
made strides also. In the old days coils 
were not quite up to a fitting standard. 
Primarily, because the bundle of wire in 
the magnetic circuit was not of a high 
magnetic permeability. The lag of the 
spark was not at a constant rate, and the 
same lag was overmuch. The result was 
that the regulation of the spark was be- 
yond the ability of the operator of the car, 
unless at the low speeds of the motor. 
Maximum power of the motor could not be 
expected under such conditions, nor was 
it realized with any considerable margin. 

But the fundamental principles on 
which they are constructed and operate 
are generally the same in the majority of 
eases. As to the materials used in the 
makeup of the various types of magnetos, 
it is enough to say that they are good 
enough to well serve the purpose, and from 
the point of view of the users of cars it 
would be a task to try to discriminate. 
The makers of cars can be relied upon to 
keep an eye on this phase of the question 
since it is to their advantage to see to it 
thatthe magnetos they use are provided 
with the proper materials in the proper 
place. On the whole the magneto situa- 
tion is on a very firm basis, leaving little to 
be desired. It is need‘ess to say, however, 
that the magnetos are not the only part of 
the ignition system in which vast improve- 
ments have been made. Coils, tremblers, 
batteries and electrical conductors, termi- 
nals and fastenings, have all come in for 
a fair share of improvement and have 
reached a high state of efficiency. The non- 
synchronism of the four-unit type of coil 
with individual vibrators has been brought 
to time through the advent of the master 
vibrator. New materials and allcvs, and 
improvements in the construction are to 
be seen in the tremblers, changes have 
been wrought in the construction of bat 
teries which have greatly enhanced their 
capacity and reliability, and many in- 
genious improvements are to ke found in 
the construction and application of con- 
ductors, terminals and fastenings. 
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Fic. 8—A DovusLe DvAt IGNITION SYSTEM ONCE USED ON CARS 
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NE of the noticeable trends of the 
O year is the adoption of stock carbu- 
reters by many of the old-time manufac- 
turers who heretofore have used their own 
make of carbureter. There are, however, 
a good representation of those who still 
use their own carbureters and who are im- 
proving them in minor details from year 
to year. Among the list of those who 
still use their own make of carbureter may 
be noted such coneerns as Stearns, Winton, 
Packard, Peerless, Pierce, Franklin, Gar- 
ford, Maxwell, Locomobile, and a 
others. Among those who might be desig- 
nated manufacturers’ carbureters, there is 


few 


considerable variety of design, some like 
the Stearns and Winton using the double- 
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NEW PEERLESS CARBURETER 


jet type, whereas the majority of the 


others continue with the single-jet variety. 


One notable change in several of these 
carbureters is the additional attention 
given to waterjacketing, the Packard and 
Peerless cars setting a high-water mark in 
this respect in that the vertical part of 
the manifold from the carbureter to the 
branching pipes to the twin-cylinder cast- 
With 
builders who make their own carbureters 
the auxiliary air valve in one form or an- 


ings is waterjacketed. these car 


other has become practically as accepted 
a construction as it has with those makers 
who build carbureters by the tens of thou- 
sands. 

The Peerless carbureter for this season 
has been quite modified as compared with 
former types and is a very simple con- 
struction. Its characteristic is 
that the throttle, T, is now located above 
the carbureter the 


leading 
and where manifold 
branches to the front and rear cylinders. 
This thrott!e is of the plunger-valve type 
and its opening and closing is accomplished 
by a rocker-arm action comparable with 
that valve-in-the-head motor. 
Still another interesting point in this car- 


ised in a 


bureter is the location of the auxiliary air 
valve, X, directly above the throttle, so 
that the auxiliary air passes through the 
hollow throttle, the air mixing with the 


mixture as shown by the arrows. ‘The 


auxiliary air valve is under the control of 


a conical spring, this type of spring giving 
that the larger- 
A still fur 
ther change in this carbureter is that the 
nozzle, N, is now placed vertically and lo- 
eated directly at the base of the intake 
manifold, the tip of the nozzle being at the 
smallest diameter part of a venturi bush- 
ing, V, inserted in the base of the mani. 
fold. To prevent condensation of the mix 
ture the vertical part of the manifold is 
waterjacketed at J. A starter valve, S, is 
fitted and is simply a swing valve which, 
when held closed, restricts the normal air 
opening and thereby produces a greater 
pull on the gasoline in the spraying nozzle. 
The main air intake is guarded by a screen, 
A. 


a compound action in 


diameter coils compress first. 


The two-jet Stearns carbureter has not 
been altered much for the coming season 
except in that its capacity has been slight- 
ly increased by enlarging the passages. 
The two nozzles in this are designated N 
and N1, the former for low speed, the lat- 
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Both are located in 
venturi-shaped mixing chambers and the 
air entrance to them is under the control 
of poppet valves, V and V1, both con- 
trolled by springs. A progressive and what 
might be designated compound-throttle con- 
trol is used on Stearns cars, there being 
in reality three throttle valves in the car- 
bureter. eonvenience the first is 
marked T1, and is used solely in conjune- 


ter for high speeds. 


For 
tion with the small nozzle, N. The second 
throttle, T2, brings the large nozzle, N1, 
into operation. The third throttle, T3, is 
with the throttle T2 and is 
opened by a still further downward move- 
ment of the stem, S, by which all three 
of the throttles are controlled. This triple 


concentric 
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STEARNS DoOUBLE-JET CARBURETER 
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THROTTLE AND AUXILIARY AIR-VALVE IN PEBRLESS CARBURETER 


throttle control has been a feature of the 
Stearns cars for several seasons and gives 
a particularly wide range of motor speed. 
The operation of the throttle system is 
simple. A depression of the stem, S, opens 
the first throttle, Tl. A still further de- 
pression of the stem 8 brings it in con- 
tact with the top of the stem, Sl, of the 
second throttle. When this stem is de- 
pressed to a certain distance it bears upon 
the top end of the sleeve, S2, which results 
in a depression of the third throttle, and 
when this third throttle is open all three 
are open. When closing this throttle No. 
3 closes first, No. 2 second and No. 1 last. 


Since their inception the Maxwell cars 
have used their own make of carbureter. 
This carbureter is of the separate float 
chamber type and is somewhat out of the 
ordinary in that the main air entrance, A, 
is controlled by an air valve, V, which 
operates in harmony with the throttle, T, 
in that both are secured to the stem, §, 
which, when rotating, opens or closes the 
throttle as desired. Both the«throttle, T, 
and the air valve, V, are vertical drums 
with one side eut away, and in the illus- 
tration the air valve is shown open, giv- 
ing free passage to the air, which follows 
the course of the arrows, passing as it does 
the nozzle N before it reaches the throttle. 
The exit through the throttle is not shown, 
but is a horizontal opening. The air valve, 
V, and the throttle, T, are so set that with 
the throttle open the air valve is also 
open, and as the throttle closes there is a 
gradual closing of the air valve, although 
when the throttle is absolutely closed the 
air valve is not. This inter-connection 
between the throttle and the air valve 
lispenses with the auxiliary air valve 
as used on many ears, and at the same 
time it is claimed to give a positive 
control over the mixture, in that there is 
i desired uniformity of vacuum surround- 
ing the spraying nozzle N. In the Max- 
well carbureter the nozzle N is without 


any needle valve, there being, however, a 
needle valve which regulates the passage 
from the float chamber to the nozzle. The 
top of this needle valve is shown at NV, 
where a large knurled end is provided to 
facilitate adjustment. 


The carbureter on the Locomobile cars 
has been a conspicuous feature of these 
cars for several seasons. It is of the float- 
feed, single-jet type, with a nozzle not con- 
trolled by a needle valve. The automatic 
air valve is a conical spring, which, when 
the coil separates as motor suction in- 
creases, the air passes between the coils. 
This type of valve has been used for four 
seasons, 

Another car with a characteristic type 
of carbureter is the Packard, the. cardinal 
characteristic of which is the hydraulic 
governor which is connected with the 
throttle valve. This governor is a dia- 
phragm in the water system used, for cool- 
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ing the cylinders. The water pump forces 
the water against one side of the .dia- 
phragm; the opposite is connected by red 
with the throttle; and the faster the motor 
runs the greater the water pressure, se 
that the diaphragm is bulged to one side, 
which, through its connection, reduces the 
throttle opening. Still another feature of 
the Packard is that the vertical part of 
the manifold, namely, from the carbureter 
to where the horizontal branches connect 
with the front and rear cylinders, is water- 
jacketed so that all possibility of con- 
densation of the mixture is prevented. A 
third characteristic of Packard carbura- 
tion is the control from the dash of the 
auxiliary air valve. This auxiliary air 
valve is held seated by a spring, and the 
tension of the spring may be varied by a 
sliding wedge, so that if a stiffer action 
is desired the wedge is inserted. A fourth 
Packard characteristic is the reserve gase- 
line supply, which is accomplished without 
forming any compartments in the main 
gasoline tank. This is made possible by @ 
standpipe extending upwards from the 
base of the tank and through which the 
gasoline passes to the carbureter. As soon 
as the gasoline in the tank falls to the 
level of the top of the stand pipe, its 
flow ceases, but there still ren:ains 3 gal- 
lons of gasoline in the tank, constituting 
the reserve supply. These 3 gallons cam 
only be withdrawn by turning a control 
valve, which allows of the drawing them 
direct through the bottom of the tank in- 
stead of by way of the stand pipe. 

The Pierce carbureter has not been al- 
tered during the last year. Perhaps ite 
leading characteristic is the auxiliary air 
valve of the reed type, the reeds of which 
open uncovering ports through which the 
air is admitted. After each reed opens @ 
certain distance its further opening is re- 
stricted by a curved leaf spring, the ten- 
sion of which has to be overcome before 
any additional opening occurs. 






































SECTION OF MAXWELL CARBURETER 
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OLLOWING its usual custom Motor 

Age this year again reviews the cars 
which are exhibited only at the Coliseum 
show and were not seen at either of the 
New York shows. In the following pages, 
however, are illustrated certain types of 
bodies which were exhibited at either one 
of the New York shows but which were 
not illustrated at that time. Among these 
might be mentioned the torpedo body type 
used on the White gasoline car, which body 
is of the high-side design with a heavily 
hooded dash. The torpedo effect is accen- 
tuated in these models by the plain up- 
holstery used. 

The special design of Marmon torpedo, 
referred to in an earlier issue of Motor 
Age, is shown. This is perhaps the most 
radical torpedo design of the year. Also 
illustrated for the first time is the new 
torpedo seven-passenger body brought out 
by the Knox company and used on its 
six-cylinder chassus. Since the New York 





TorPEDO-BoDIED INTER-STATE. ONE OF NEW CREATIONS 


shows one or two concerns have completed 
their torpedo designs which were in course 
of construction at that time. In this cat- 
egory may be noted the Inter-State, illus- 
trated on this page and which is a well- 
designed one. There is in this body a com- 
mendable uniformity and harmony from 


STERLING MODEL O ROADSTER WITH ODD-SHAPED GASOLINE TANK 
STERLING MopEL O As A Fivn-PASSENGER TOURING CaR OF MODERN DESIGN 
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the radiator to the back of the tonneau 
seat. The heavily-hooded dash looks a part 
of the bonnet and forms a continuation 
with the sides of the body. 

Another concern which is bringing out 
a torpedo type but is not illustrated in 
these pages is the Kissel company. The 
torpedo design shown for the first time on 
Winton six-cylinder cars is illustrated 
herewith. Other body designs not shown 
heretofore in Motor Age are two Frank- 
lin types, one designated a fire chief’s 
wagon, which is a four-seated design, car- 
rying firemen, lanterns and small ex- 
tinguishers. The other Franklin design is 
a torpedo runabout, the torpedo effect be- 
ing restricted to the inclosure of the ends 
of the running boards. 


Several other concerns will exhibit body 
types somewhat different from those seen 
in New York. Among these may be noted 
a torpedo type brought out by the Mora 
company. The Columbia company expects 
to show an inside-operated coupe type of 
gasoline car. The Premier company will 
show for the first time in Chicago its two- 
passenger roadster equipped with a par- 
ticularly low body and with seats com- 
fortably tilted back. This car is fitted 
with large combination gasoline and oil 
tanks back of the seat, the gasoline ca- 
pacity being 36 gallons and the oil 8. The 
National company expects to furnish tor- 
pedo bodies during the coming season but 
will not have these ready for the exhibi- 
tion at the Coliseum. The American com- 
pany will make torpedo bodies on special 
order, it is announced. 


Dorris—A close-coupled car is new in 
the Dorris line, but otherwise the company 
is satisfied with the body types it turned 
out last year. The Dorris motor is of the 
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LEXINGTON FIV&-PASSENGER TOURING CAR, PRODUCT OF THE SOUTH 


long-stroke type, the bore being 4%4 inches 
and the stroke 5 inches. For the fifth year 
the valve-in-the-head construction is re- 
tained, the idea being to prevent a waste 
of heat and give a reduced compression 
area to the waterjacket, the saving of heat 
permitting the impulse to follow the piston 
at a higher temperature and pressure, all 
of which means power. A one-piece cam- 
shaft with eight cams is used. Another 
new point is that the exhaust manifold and 
piping have been enlarged: with the idea 
of freeing the engine of back pressure and 
increasing the power. The clutch is a 
multiple-disk design and the three-speed 
selective gearset has its shafts mounted on 
Timken roller bearings. The gearset is 
housed in a one-piece aluminum casting 
which has the supporting arms or spiders 
east integral with it. The motor, clutch 
and gearbox are a unit and the propeller- 
shaft is of a double universal and slipjoint 
construction. Nickel steel shafts mounted 
on adjustable Timken bearings are found 
in the rear axle, and the driving bevels 
also are of nickel steel. The bevel gear 
differential, which is housed in two steel 
castings, has’four pinions and the adjust- 
ment of the bevel gears themselves has 
been improved and simplified. A pressed 
steel axle housing is used. Coming to the 
front axle one finds that it is a forging, 
the center or axle proper being a one-piece 
forging of I-beam type and fitted in its 
jaws are forged knuckles, the knuckle bolt 
of which is unusually large, hardened and 
ground. The knuckles are*fitted with two 
hardened and ground bushings, the upper 
one being flanged, and acting as a thrust 
collar against a similar bushing fitted in 
the axle proper. Adjustable steering con- 
nections permit of the slack being taken 


up; the steering gear being of the right- 
and-left thread type and having a pair of 
followers which act against a T-headed 
erank by which adjustments are made. 
There is a choice of ignition systems, an 
Atwater Kent and the Bosch dual. The 
wheelbase of the car measures 110 inches. 





The company also uses a seven-feed Me- 
Cord oiler which is placed parallel with the 
engine cylinders, there being a feed to 
each of the cylinders, one to each end 
bearing and one to the gearbox. The 
emergency brakes are of the internal ex- 
panding type and fitted to the rear whee} 


- brake drums. The service brake is a con- 


tracting band fitted to the transmission 
brake pulley and all brakes are lined with 
asbestos. A feature of the touring body 
is the ample room found between the front 
and rear seats, the rear cushion being 48 
inches in width. This lengthening of the 
space between the seats has enabled the 
company to give 2 inches more wheelbase. 
The new car, the close-coupled type, is 
designed for four passengers and it is aimed 
to give plenty of luggage space in the rear 
of the tonneau. 

Rambler—Thomas B. Jeffery & Co. did 


not participate in either of the New York 
shows, contenting themselves with displaying 





Dorris TOURING CAR WITH A ROOMY TONNEAU 
Dorris CLOSE-COUPLED CAR, ADDITION TO LINE 
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Two OF THE NEW RAMBLERS, THE TOURING CAR AND THE COMFORTABLE-LOOKING LIMOUSINE 


their goods at a private exhibition in its 
New York headquarters. Therefore, the 
Coliseum is the first public show in which 
the Rambler has been seen this year. No 
new models are found in the line, models 
54 and 55 being a continuation of the 1909 
45 and the third Rambler chassis is a con- 
tinuation of model 44. The two chassis 
first mentioned carry 45-hoersepower en- 
gines with the cylinders 5 by 5% inches, 
and the third one is of 34 horsepower, the 
eylinders being 4%4 inches square. Prin- 
eipal of the changes of 1910 has been the 
removing of the pump which has been put 
forward into the camgear case in order 
to locate the magneto where the pump 
formerly was, the idea being to secure a 
eleaner and more accessible place for the 
magneto. In place of a single-belt drive 
a mechanical oiler is provided with a 
double one. Also a neat idea is a switch 
of Rambler design.in the double ignition 
system, which permits of thé use of either 
system entirely indepéndent of the other 
through a single set of plugs. Each system 
is independent and complete, for if the 
magneto were removed the car can be 
operated on the battery or vice versa. In 
place of the cone clutch used on Ramblers 
in previous years, there now is fitted one 
of the internal expanding type of particu- 
larly interesting design. Then, too, the 
Rambler designer has made a change in 
the transmission in that the large roller 
bearing in the main driveshaft is hinged 
and doweled, providing means to counter- 
act end thrust. As formerly, the rear 
axle driveshafts are still integral with the 
pinion on the inner end, the pinion being 
upset thereon in a bolt-heading machine; 
but now the wheel end also is enlarged 
and the enlarged part is machined to a 
tapered square. By means of a press with 






a capacity of 1,000,000 pounds pressure, a 
tapered square punch forces an opening in 
the forged hub to an exact fit of the axle 
end, which, it is claimed, gives a construc- 
tion 25 per cent stronger than when pre- 
viously made with a key. The roller 
bearings at the wheel end of the rear axle 
are larger. Noticed in the steering is that 
while the .screw-and-nut type is continued, 
the nut has been lengthened to increase 
the surface exposed to wear and a ball 
thrust bearing counteracts the downward 
pressure of the shaft. An impression of 
greater radiator depth is secured by sup- 
porting the radiator by means of an alumi- 
num girder. Spring clamps now hold the 
bonnet, the strap method having been done 
away with. A pressed steel bracket sup- 
porting the bonnet at the dash is a new 
idea and the dash itself has square cor- 
ners which permit of the attachment of the 
Rambler glass front without other fittings. 
To prevent accidental dislodging of the 
operating lever when it is in neutral, this 
lever now is brought to a central point 
where it is held by means of springs. The 
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AUBURN MODEL X, ONE OF THE FourR-CYLINDER BRIGADB 


guard fillers now extend to the tup of the 
frame, covering the step hangers. The 
guards are convex. The rear springs are 
somewhat straighter and the second leaf is 
longer, extending into the bend to better 
support the main leaf. The body is con- 
siderably lower, and the driver is given 
more room between the seat and pedals by 
placing the body farther back on the 
frame. A magneto and a gas tank now 
are included in the equipment. The 34- 
horsepower Rambler has the same changes 
in the engine, transmission and rear axle, 
and the wheelbase has been shortened from 
112 to 109 inches that the car may be 
more easily handled. In order, however, to 
make up for a possible loss in easy riding 
qualities elliptic rear springs now are fitted 
instead of the semi-elliptic type. On all 
three models are found such Rambler fea- 
tures as the offset crankshaft, straight-line 
drive and 36-inch wheels. 

Richmond—Under the name of Rich- 
mond the Wayne Works makes a variety 
of models, some of which are air-cooled, 
and others water-cooled, the latter being 
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GREAT WESTERN 30, READY FOR THE TOURIST 


shown for the first time. There are two 
chassis in the air-cooled type, the J-1 being 
a four-cylinder motor with 3%-inch bore 
and 4-inch stroke which gives 22.5 horse- 
power, and the other has 26-30 horse- 
power with a 4-inch square cylinder, the 
cylinder being cast individually. On J-1 
the wheelbase is 100 inches, and J-3 106 
inches, both carrying 30-inch wheels. The 
ignition is by high-tension magneto and 
dry cells, and the lubrication is effected by 
a circulating pump in the engine base. The 
transmission gives: two forward speeds and 
is of the progressive type. The clutch is 
ort the cone type. In the water-cooled line, 
there also are two chassis, the roadster 
type with 100-inch wheelbase and the tour- 
car 106-inch. It has a 4 by 4-inch 
motor, rated at 26-30 horsepower and the 
cylinders are cast individually. The cool- 
ing is by thermo-syphon and as is the case 
with air-coolers the ignition system com- 
prises a high-tension magneto and dry 
cells. -In other details the two types are 
about the same. There also is a great sim- 
ilarity in the two motors outside of the 
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MARION. LANDAULET 


cooling systems and size of cylinders. The 
intake and exhaust pipes are on the same 
side, and the intake and exhaust valves are 
of the mechanical type. The pistons have 
four rings and the connecting rods are 


made of bronze with babbitt bearings. 


There are five separate bearings for the’ 


crankshaft. The self-contained lubrication 
system consists of an oil well which is 
located in the extreme lower part of the 
engine base, and a gear pump driven by 
the camshaft which pumps the oil from 
this well through a single-sight feed glass 
located on the dash to the four separate 
compartments in the crankease where the 
oil is splashed by. the connecting rods ontw 
the cylinder walls and the bearings. The 
surplus overflows back into the well. 
Lexington—Jumping into the limelight 
as the result of its fine showing in the last 
Glidden tour, the Lexington offers two 
chassis for 1910. In the higher-priced 
model there is a variety’ of body types 
offered, one of them being a limousine, 
third a close- 
and a fourth a demi tonneau. 


another a touring car, a 
coupled car 
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TWw0O-PASSENGER ROADSTER 


The lower-priced model is made only asa 
touring car. The motor on the-big model 
is a four-cylinder, rated at 40-45~horsé- 
power and with a bore of 4% inches andia 
stroke of 5 inches. Splash lubrication is 


_eniployed and a gear-driven pump is part 


of the scheme. The transmission is -par- 
ticularly strong, it being claimed that tt is 
the same that would be used in the 60- 
horsepower car. It has three speeds for- 
ward of the selective type and Hess-Bright 
bearings are utilized. A leather-faced cone 
clutch also runs between Hess-Brights. The 
front.axle is an I-beam and carries Timken 
bearings and the rear axle is of the float- 
ing type. The motor and transmission are 
mounted on a subframe and the frame 
itself is made of cold rolled pressed steel, 
The wheelbase is 122 inches and the wheels 
carry 36 by 4-inch tires. The lower-priced 
chassis has a motor of smaller horsepower. 
The stroke is the same, 5 inches, but the 
bore is %4 inch smaller, the rating being 
35-40 horsepower. The wheelbase is 116% 
inches instead of 122, and the wheels are 
also smaller, carrying 34 by 31-inch tires, 
and running on Hyatt bearings whereas 
Timkens are used in the big car. Also, 
there is a difference in the springs, ellip- 
ties being used in the rear but semi-ellip- 
tics being fitted in the front the same as 
on the other model. The lubrication, trans- 
mission and clutch are the same, but the 
brakes are smaller, being 12 by 2 inches, 
two on each rear wheel, whereas on the 
larger model they are 2 inches larger. 


Great Western—The Great Western 
comes before the public in only one form 
this year, a chassis with a 4% by 5-inch 
motor which has a rating of 28.9 horse- 
power, the motor being somewhat larger 
than last year in cylinder dimensions. Not 
alone has there been a change in the motor 
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AUBURN ROADSTER WITH SINGLE RUMBLE SEAT 


but now the carbureter and magneto are 
placed on opposite sides and the half-time 
gears are entirely inclosed. The oil reser- 
voir is located in the bottom of the crank- 
ease, a constant oil level being maintained, 
the lubricant being splashed to the cylin- 
ders and working parts. A force-feed 
pump puts the oil into the compartments 
for the connecting rods, and as the oil 
reaches a certain level it flows back into 
the oil reservoir. Crankcase compression 
is relieved by an improved vent pipe which 
will not allow the oil to escape. Other 
new features are a drop frame and 34-inch 
wheels. The body design shows the adop- 
tion of a U-shaped door with a solid hinge 
and a safety hood lock. The cooling sys- 
tem shows improved water piping and 
there have been some changes made in 
the transmission, the gears of which are 
now made in the company’s own factory. 
Raybestos lining is used in the cone clutch 
and there are springs underneath to insure 
easy engagement. Featured in the motor 
whose four-cylinders are cast separately 
are long waterjackets of considerable 
capacity. The cylinder walls are ground 
to the top of the head, the heads being 
machined to prevent the accumulation of 
carbon. The intake manifold is of pecu- 
liar construction, and the spark plugs and 
timing cocks in the intake valve chambers 
are most accessible. By constructing the 
exhaust manifolds with no sharp bends and 
enlarging it gradually toward the rear end, 
back pressure is reduced to a minimum. 
The exhaust valves in the center of the 
cylinder heads are operated through push 
rods and rocker arms and are contained in 
cages. The intake valves are located in 
outboard chambers which are characteristic 
of the L-type motor, the valves operating 
by means of lifters below. The push rods 
are adjustable and’are removed by taking 
off four yokes which’ clamp them down to 
the crankcase. The connecting rods are of 
drop forged steel of I-beam section and 
the crankshaft is a forging with the fly- 
wheel bolted to it by means of a flange 
which is forged integral with it. The 
crankcase is of aluminum alloy. Working 
stresses of the cylinders are taken care of 
by steel studs holding the cylinders and 


supporting the crankshaft bearings and 
caps as well, so that the stresses do not fall 
upon the crankease. The drive to the rear 
axle is shaft, the shaft being inclosed in 
a tubular housing which serves as a torsion 
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CHICAGD SHOW ISSUE 


tube. The front axle is a one-piece nickel 
steel forging and the rear one is of the 
semi-floating type. The artillery type of 
wheels carry 34 by 314-inch tires, and two 
separate sets of brakes are of the internal 
and external type, both acting on pressed 
steel drums and the rear wheels. 


Auburn—Three models of four-cylinder 
ears and a pair of twins form the line made 
for 1910 by the Auburn. One of the 
pioneers in the manufacture of two-cylin- 
der cars, the Auburn company has fol- 
lowed this up by passing into the four- 
cylinder field, with a four-cylinder four- 
eycle water-cooled engine with the cylin- 
ders’ cast individually and with integral 
waterjackets brought out for the first time 
a year ago. On the left side of the en- 
gine are the exhaust and intake mani- 
folds and the carbureter, and the magneto. 
is on the right. The three-speed selective 
gearset and the clutch are a unit and the 
differential is of the bevel gear type. There 








FRICTION-DRIVEN LAMBERT, MODEL 36 
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Two-PASSENGER LAMBERT ROADSTER, Mopret 17 


Four-PASSENGER LAMBERT ROADSTER, MODEL 23 
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27 MOTOR AGE 


is a live rear axle and the brakes are fea- 
tured by large drums on the rear wheels. 
Of the three four-cylinder models the com- 
pany is particularly proud of model X, 
which is a 35-40-horsepower touring car 
with an engine with a bore of 4% and a 
stroke of 5 inches. In this the designer 
has catered to public desire by giving a 
longer wheelbase, larger wheels and a 
roomier tonneau. Lubrication is effected 
by a self-contained oiling system in the 
base of the motor, a gear pump pumping 
the oil separately to the four compart- 
ments of the crankcase, there being drain 
cocks at the bottom of the case. Trans- 
mission bearings are oiled by splash and 
are of the Hess-Bright type and the large 
gears run in a bath of oil. An aluminum 
housing which is integral with the trans- 
missioncase carries a multiple-disk clutch, 
the clutch consisting of a series of disks 
made of circular saw steel blanks, every 
other disk being a driver, the alternate 
one being driven, while power is delivered 
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from the driven disks by a spider with six 
driving arms. The six springs which start 


the disks into action can be adjusted 


through a hand hole beneath the inspec- 


tion plate. The Remy magneto, with its 





FRANKLIN CAR FOR USE OF FIRE CHIEF 
SPECIAL FRANKLIN RUNABOUT WITH SIDE Doors 
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single-unit, non-vibrating coil and dry cells 
forms the ignition system. Shaft-drive is 
employed, there being a double universal 
joint ahead and a single universal joint in 
the rear of the transmission gear. Semi- 
elliptic springs are fitted in front and 
elliptics in the rear. The wheelbase on the 
X is 116 inches and the tire size is 36 by 
3%. The model R is fitted to the same 
chassis but comes as a four-cylinder baby 
tonneau. Model S also is a 35-40-horse- 
power car but is a roadster with either a 
single or double rumble. The model B is 
a 25-30-horsepower touring car with the 
same characteristics as the other except 
that the motor has 4 by 4-inch cylinders, 
106-inch wheelbase and 32-inch wheels. The 
Auburn people have been making the two- 
cylinder car since 1902 and have developed 
it to such an extent that the two models 
in this line have been continued from 1909 
without change as a five-passenger touring 
ear and as a roadster. In the two-cylinder 
motor, which is of the double-opposed 
type, the bore exceeds the stroke, the 
dimensions of the cylinder being 5% by 5 
inches. This engine is placed under the 
seat and is so accessible that all working 
parts of it may be reached without remov- 
ing the body. All gears are inside the 
case and run in oil. The transmission is 
planetary, and the clutch of the friction- 
balanced type. Chain-drive is utilized, and 
the ignition scheme consists of a storage 
battery or dry cells and a double vibrator 
coil carried on the dash. The carbureter 
is one of the company’s own make and the 
radiator is of improved construction, ample 
water circulation being secured by means 
of 143 feet of coil, and a gear pump in the 
bottom of the crankease circulates the 
water. On top of the crankcase is a belt- 
driven, six-feed oiler which oils to each 
principal bearing. The front axle is 
tubular and the rear is of a live type, car- 
ried on Hyatt roller bearings. The wheel- 
base is 100 inches, and the wheels 32 by 
3%. There are two Raymond brakes of 
the external contracting band type on the 
rear hubs. 

Springfield—One of the newcomers in the 
medium-priced class is the Springfield, 
made in Illinois, which offers the choice of 
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two bodies, one of them of the touring type 
and the other a torpedo. . The motor it car- 
ries is a 50-horsepower four-cylinder of the 
L type and with the cylinders cast in pairs. 
The bore is 5 inches and the stroke 4%, 
this being one of the few examples where 
the bore exceeds the stroke. The valves 
are all on one side, and are operated by a 
single camshaft with the cams integral 
with the shafts; Chrome vanadium steel 
enters into the construction of the cam- 
shaft, crankshaft and camshaft gears, 
while the camshaft, idler gear, pump and 
magneto are mounted on F. & S. annular 
ball bearings. The offset crankshaft also 
is made of chrome vanadium steel, while 
the waterjackets of the motor are cast in- 
tegral with the cylinders. There is a posi- 
tive automatic oiling system in which the 
lubricant is carried from the lower half of 
the crankcase to the bearings and cylinder 
walls, the system being entirely inclosed in 
the crankcase and a gear pump supplying 
the circulation. This pump is positive gear- 
driven from the camshaft, the exhaust be- 
ing carried through a copper manifold di- 
rect to the main and camshaft bearings. 
The overflow from the main bearing flows 
into a recess in the bearing caps and is 
carried through a hole in the crankshaft 
downward through the hollow crankshafts 
to the connecting rod bearings. Centrifu- 
gal force drives the oil through this course. 
Surplus oil from the moving parts is car- 
ried upward into the wristpin bearings and 
cylinder walls. The flywheel is bolted on 
a flange integral with the crankshaft. 
There is a double universal joint between 
the cone clutch and the transmission, the 
clutch being held in engagement by three 
coil springs evenly spaced near the rim of 
the clutch, designed to eliminate torsional 
stresses on the clutch spider. Adjustment 
of these springs is provided to increase the 
spring tension by screwing up three nuts. 
In the transmission, which is of the se- 
lective sliding type, giving three speeds 
forward, possibilities of keys working loose 
are avoided by having the three large keys 
on the sliding shaft made integral with 
the shaft. The control sleeves enter the 


transmission case, which is of aluminum, 
directly from the control levers. Water 
circulation is by a rotary pump while a 
honeycomb radiator is fitted. The steer- 
ing gear is of the rack-and-pinion type 
with ball thrust bearings, and with the 
steering knuckle drop forged in one piece 
of chrome vanadium steel. The rear axle 
is of the floating type and made of one- 
piece seamless steel. The front axle is 
an I-beam forging with the steering rod 
back of the axle. Semi-elliptic vanadium 
stee] springs are used in front, and three- 
quarter elliptics in the rear. A double sys- 
tem of magneto-storage battery ignition is 
used, there being two spark plugs in each 
cylinder. The wheelbase is-128 inches and 
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the tires 36 by 4 in front and 36 by 5 in 
the rear, making comfortable riding. 
Rider-Lewis—Neither the four nor the 
six-cylinder Rider-Lewis is new on the mar- 
ket, but this year the company is devoting 
more of its attention to the former than it 
did in 1909. The result of this has been 
the production of a 30-horsepower motor 
with 4-inch bore and 41%-inch stroke, the 
cylinders being cast en bloc, and employing 
the thermo-syphon system of cooling. An- 
other feature of the Rider-Lewis is its oil- 
ing system, for which patents are pending. 
It is a self-contained system, the crankcase 
pan being provided with two basins into 
which the oil is thrown by the action of 
the centrifugal vane on the crankshaft, 
while from these basins above the ecrank- 
ease level large gutters convey the oil to 
each connecting rod trough, where it is 
picked up. As a provision against exces- 
sive oiling each trough is supplied with an 
outlet at the proper height which passes 
the oil back to the cireulation pool. An- 
other feature here is that the crankcase 
pan drops on the removal of eight bolts, 
which gives access to the connecting rod. 
The motor has flexible supports made of 
pressed steel, which give it a two-point 
suspension. The rear axle and gearset are 
integral, and there is a straight-line drive 
back from the motor, the drive being in- 
closed in a tubular casing. The front axle 
is a non-welded I-beam forging, while semi- 
elliptic springs are used on front and ellip- 
tics in the rear. The wheels carry 32 by 


3%-ineh tires, and the wheelbase is 102 
The clutch is a cone with cork in- 


inches. 
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R. A. C., A FIVE-PASSENGER, SIX-CYLINDER PROPOSITION 
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serts, and there is high-tension magneto ig 
nition. In the six, the cylinders are indi- 
vidually cast with an overhead camshaft 
and inclosed valve action. Like the four, 
the valves are in the head. The water 
pump and a fan bring about the cooling, 
while the lubrication scheme employed con- 
sists of a shaft-driven positive pump with 
the splash level maintained by a force-feed 
lubricator. ‘:he crankcase is a one-piece 
easing in which the crankshaft is as- 
sembled endwise, the front and rear caps 
closing in the crankshaft, while hand hole 
plates give access to the connecting rods 
and crankshaft bearings. The forward uni- 
versal joint is coupled directly to the 
clutch sleeve. The three-speed gearset and 
the rear axle are a unit, the housing being 
of aluminum while the gears are chrome 
nickle steel mounted on chrome nickle steel 
shafts running on roller bearings. The 
pressed steel chassis is of the bottle-neck 
type with a drop frame construction.in the 
rear, while semi-elliptic springs are used in 
front and three-quarter elliptics in the rear. 
There is magneto ignition and the horse- 
power rating is 40-45. The wheelbase is 
122 inehes, and the tires 34 by 4 inches. 
There are four brakes, two internal ex- 
panding on the rear hub, and two Raymond 
louble-acting hand brakes operating on the 

ear hub drums. 
R, A. C.—The R. A. C., made by the 
ticketts Auto Works, is a six-cylinder 
roposition, the motor being 50 horsepower 


‘vith removable cylinder heads and with * 


he valves in the heads. The bore is 43; 
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inches and the stroke 414 inches. The 
transmission gives three speeds with selec- 
tive. control and the gears are made of 
chrome nickel steel and mounted on double 
ball bearings. The clutch is a cone fitted 
with cork inserts. The oiling system is of 
the circulation type, the crankcase being 
cast with a double base and carrying 4 
gallons of oil in a reserve chamber. A 
high-tension Bosch magneto and batteries 
constitute two separate systems offered for 
ignition purposes; and the cooting is by 
the pump system in which the copper pipes 
used are 1% inch in diameter. In con- 
nection with this a honeycomb radiator 
and a fan are parts of the cooling idea. 





. with Timken bearings. 


* tern 49 inches in length. 


The rear axle is made of one-piece pressed 
steel, and is of the floating type and fitted 
The I-beam front 
axle is of the Mercedes type. Worm-and- 
sector steering is employed. There are 
double brakes on the rear wheels, two in- 
ternal expanding, and two intérnal con- 
tracting, the drums being 16 inches in 
diameter. The brakes are lined with ther- 
moid and are adjustable. The wheelbase 
varies, being 142 inches for the seven- 
passenger car and 133 for the tay-tonneau 
and roadster, and the same size wheels, 36 
inches, are used in all models. The seven- 
passenger car carries 44-inch tires and 
the other 4:inch. Considerable attention 
has been given to the spring suspension of 
the R. A. C. and in front have been fitted 
semi-elliptics 39 inches in length, whereas 
in the rear are elliptics of the scroll pat- 
These springs 
are 2 inches in width. 

Puller—Satisfied up to this year to make 


_ two-eylinder solid-tired cars, the Fuller 


company now has branched out, and is 
making two and four-cylinder cars with 
touring car and roadster bodies and using 
pneumatic tires. Models A and B hang 
over from 1909, but.several changes have 
been made in them, one of which is the en- 
largement of the two-cylinder motor from 
5 by 4 to 5% by 4 inches. A sight-feed 
adjustable oiler has been placed in the top 
of the crankcase, the wheelbase has been 
lengthened from 96 to 100 inches, the mag- 
neto has been added, the steering is an im- 
proved type with the spark and throttle 
levers on top of the steering wheel in- 
stead of underneath, and instead of inter- 
nal wire solid tires, clincher solid tires of 
the Swinehart type are used. The four- 
cylinder car has a motor whose cylinders 
are cast en bloc, and which are square, 
developing 25-30 horsepower. Circulating 
is by thermo-syphon, and the lubrication is 
effected by means of a circulating oil 
system which is operated by a pump 
located in the crankease. The transmis- 


sion is planetary and shaft-drive is used. 
Dry cells furnish the ignition, and the 
braking consists of external hub brakes 


FULLER AS A THREE-PASSENGER RUNABOUT 





MoNITOR DELIVERY WAGON IN ENCLOSED AND FLARE-BOARD OPEN 


on the rear wheels operated by a pedal, 
whereas the expanding internal hub brake 
is manipulated by means of a lever. Ellip- 
tic springs are used front and rear, the 
frame is pressed steel, the wheelbase 100 
inches, and the wheels 32 inches. Also in 
the pneumatic tire line are two models, one 
@ touring car and the other a runabout, 
which carry a two-cylinder opposed motor 
which is placed horizontally under the hood 
and which develops 22 horsepower. This 
same chassis also is used in the solid-tire 
division, which includes « runabout, a 
commercial car with a detachable body 
which may also be used for a passenger 
vehicle; a delivery wagon of 800 pounds 
capacity and an inclosed delivery vehicle 
with heavy duck sides and double doors in 
the rear. a 

Monitor—Catering to the commercial 
end of the business, the Monitor is offered 
in two chassis, one of them of 1,000 pounds 
capacity and known as type B, and the 
other of 2,000 pounds capacity and styled 
type A. Among the changes is.the length- 
ening of the’ wheelbase "from 86 to 100 
inches’ on ‘both chassis,“and a heavier 
frathe, nade of pressed steel, is used on 
both. ‘The oiling system is‘built into the 
motor and the gearset has beén changed 
so that the driver “controls the car by 
means of a pedal while*it is running on a 
low speed, which enables him to use Both 
hands in steering and using the throffle. 
The Monitor motor is a two-cylinder hori- 
zontal opposed water-cooled type, with;a 
5-inch bore and a 4-inch stroke. It is pos- 


sible to remove the cylinders separately : 


and the crankcase is so constructed that 
the removal of four bolts permits of the 
upper part, together with the oiler, being 
taken off and exposing the parts of the 
engine. The cast steel connecting rods 
are of the hinge type, giving adjustable 
wristpin bearings. The valves are mechan- 
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ically operated. Collars hold the push rod 
springs in position so that no key or pin is 
required. Shaft-drive is used on both 
chassis, and the gearset is planetary. There 
is a cellular radiator and the ignition is 
by means of a storage battery and coil. 
The wheels are 32 inches and carry 2%4- 
inch solid clincher tires both front and 
rear. A variety of bodies is offered, one 
of which is an express body 113 inches in 
length, 43 inches wide, 78 inches from the 
back of the driver’s seat to the tail gate, 
side panels 12 inches high and flare boards 
8% inches wide. Besides the express body 
there is an inclosed body type 113 inches 
in length, 43 inches wide and 62 inches 
high with oil canvas sides and top, the 
canvas being stretched over a wood frame. 
These two bodies are designed for delivery 
use and are intended for dry goods mer- 
chants, groceries, butchers, laundries, milk 
dealers and the like. The Monitor emer- 
gency car is termed a trouble wagon and 
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has the type D chassis on which is fitted a 
body 113 inches long and 35 inches wide 
and which is designed for the use of elec- 
tric light, power and telephone companies 
which have to send men out on quick re- 
pair trips. Another inclosed body which 
is fitted to the type A chassis is of the in- 
closed type, and with a length of body of 
110 inches and a width of 43 inches. Still 
another inclosed body on this chassis is 
made of finely-paneled wood and with 
French beveled plate windows, the length 
of the body being 108 inches, the width 
42 inches and the height 62 inches. These 
cars are all equipped with leather seat 
cushions and upholstered lazy backs. 
Clark—One of the new commercial pro- 
positions at the show is a Chicago product, 
the Clark, which is of 1,500 pounds ¢a- 
pacity and which offers several types of 
bodies adapted to light delivery work. One 
of these is a combination body on which 
the top is removable, so two extra seats 
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ean be carried and the machine used as a 
depot car. The Clark derives its motor 
power from a new four-cylinder motor 
with the cylinders cast en bloc, with 
thermo-syphon cooling and with the inlet 
manifold cast integral with the cylinders. 
The valve springs are covered with an 
easily removable plate. The bore is 3%4- 
inch and the stroke 5 inches. Provision is 
made for mounting a magneto, and the 
fan and starting crank are carried on the 
front gearcase. The oiling system is self- 
contained. The clutch is of the multiple- 
disk type inclosed in the flywheel, and 
there being a bevel universal joint 
between the clutch and the transmis- 
sion, the latter giving three speeds 
forward and being of the _ selective 
sliding type. The floating rear axle 
is carried on large New Departure ball 
bearings, while the propellorshaft is in- 
eased in a torsion tube. There is an irre- 
versible steering gear, with the throttle 
and spark above the wheel. Two inde- 
pendent sets of brakes operate on the rear 
wheels. The frame is of pressed steel 
throughout with forged spring hangers, 
there being semi-elliptic springs in front, 
42 by 2 inches, and 36 by 2-inch elliptics 


in the rear. The weight of the car is given 
at 2,400 pounds. 
inches, the tread is 5614, and on the front 
wheels are 34 by 2-inch solid tires, and 36 
by 2% solids on the rear. 

Diamond T—Besides the 50-horsepower 
chassis, which was the only Diamond T put 
out up to the middle of last summer, the 


Tilt company is showing a smaller running 


mate in a 30-horsepower car which is iden- 
tical almost with the big one except a few 
minor details, and of course in size. There 
have been a number of changes made in 
the big car, chief of which is a new type 
of motor in. which both the intake and the 
exhaust are placed on the left side instead 
of the right. Another improvement in con- 
nection with this is the use of spiral] tim- 
ing gears with the idea of securing quiet- 
ness of running. Designer Tilt also has 
made a change in his ignition system and 
instead of the magnetic plug which he used 
before he is fitting the Bosch dudl type. 
The steering gear is placed at the top of 
the frame so that now all the steering de- 
vices are above the front axle and the 
steering reach is straight. In the lubrica- 
tion scheme he has run an oiling pipe 
through a glass on the dash in order that 


It has a wheelbase of 96. 


the driver may satisfy himself at any time 
as to whether or not the oil is circulating. 
The cooling is secured by means of a cen- 
trifugal pump and the clutch is a multiple- 
disk with fifty-two plates, running in oil. 
Then, too, there is a double universal 
between the clutch and the transmission 
and there also has been an improvement 
in the system whereby throwing out the 
clutch is made easier. The transmission is 
of the selective three-speed type. The 
rear axle is of the floating type with a 
pressed steel housing and an inspection 
plate at the rear so the differential can be 
easily removed through it. Another change 
is the switch from semi-elliptic springs to 
three-quarter-elliptics all around. Timken 
short-series bearings are used in both 
axles, the only ball bearings being the 
Hess-Brights in the transmission. A slight 
point of difference between this and the 
larger model is found in the motor which 
continues the placing of the exhaust and 
intake on the right side such as was in 
vogue in the big car last year. The motor 
is 44% by 4%, and it is rated at 30 horse- 
power. The wheelbase is 108 inches, and 
the tires are 34 by 4 inches. 


Zimmerman—Originally a motor buggy 
concern, the Zimmerman company comes 
out for 1910 with a four-cylinder low- 
wheeled pleasure car of medium price, the 
motor being of 35 horsepower and being 
conventional throughout. The magneto 
and batteries furnish the ignition, there is 
a selective sliding gearset and the lubrica- 
tion scheme involves a base oiler and a 
positive gear pump. The frame is of 
pressed steel, upswept over the rear axle, 
which is of the semi-floating type, the front 
axle being I-beam. The wheelbase is 115 
inches and the tires carried are 34 by 3%. 

Austin—The Austin sixcylinder is one 
of the veterans, and the offerings for 1910 
is a 45-60 horsepower five-passenger tour- 
ing car, the cylinders having a bore of 
436 inches and a stroke of 514. It is fitted 
with double ignition and the gearset is of 
the three-speed selective type. The wheel- 
base is 105 and tires are 36 by 4 inches. 
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N the following six pages is given a re- 
| view of numerous motor car accessories 
which were not seen at either of the New 
York shows and which accessories are of 
the usual varied type, so that no classifi- 
cation of them has been attempted. Owing 
to the increasing number of western manu- 
facturers exhibiting at New York from 
year to year the list of new Chicago acces- 
sories grows annually smaller and smaller. 


Twentieth Century Motor Car Supply Co.— 
Chief among the accessories shown in this 
stand is the Williams windshield in five 
styles, which include the company’s origi- 
nal road vision shield and a universal 
automatic folding shield which folds over 
the hood. Style B is an entirely new type 
of universal road vision ventilating shield. 
Of interest to aviators is the shield de- 
signed for use on the aeroplane. In addi- 
tion the company also shows the new Q-D 
demountable rim and a new type of steer- 
ing gear. 


Norton Co.—This display consists of an 
exhibition of motor car parts—crankshafts, 
piston pins, camshafts, etc.—that are 
ground on the Norton plain grinder. Be- 
sides this there are special-shaped wheels 
which are used by factories in different 
grinding operations. A universal tool room 
grinder also is included in the display. 


Standard Varnish Works—On view are 
finished panels which show the different 
shades of body finish possible for the use 
of this company’s finishes. These panels 
are finished in the same manner that car 
manufacturers use the goods, so that in- 
terested persons may secure an idea of 
how the completed product will appear. 

Overland Sales Co.— Among the different 
specialties shown by the Overland Sales 
Co., manufacturers’ sales agent, to the job- 
bers and manufacturers of motor car sup- 
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Fig. 1—D1amMonp SHort-Focus LAMP 


plies, is found a new idea in a windshield, 
the operation of which is decidedly simple. 
This is a rotary action ball-and-socket 
device of simple construction, which works 
automatically and can be operated with one 
hand. It can be used either in an upright 
or zigzag position by simply changing the 
spacing in the slots in the disk which 
received the ball. Further changes may 
be made in the angularity of the upper or 
folding section of the shield by shifting 
the disk around on its hexagonal support, 
which brings the slots in a different 
position relative to the stationary section 
of the shield. The ball is pressed against 
the face of the disk which contains the 
slots by means of a spring, the tension of 
which is adjustable. Another new thing in 
this line is the Casgrain speedometer, the 
operation of which is effected by the re- 
volving of a paddle with four blades in 
a Russian mineral oil. The revolving of 
the paddles forces the oil against the cylin- 
der, revolving the same on a spiral which 
is held to the speed at which the machine 
is traveling. Vivax storage batteries also 
are shown, lighting up new and novel 
styles in electric lamps. The essential fea- 
tures claimed for the Vivax battery are 
efficient lighting qualities, non-corrosive 
terminals, no leaky jars and long life 
service. The process of manufacturing 
the grades is such that the active material 
cannot drop out. Hopewell Brothers’ tire 
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eases also are displayed, which are con- 
structed in an endless pattern without but- 


tons, lacings or straps. These cases are 
water-proof and fasten by means of a con- 
tinuous coiled piano wire spring, which is 
sewed into both sides of the ease. Among 
the regular styles of lamps on display are 
new styles of gas lamps of the short focus 
type with condensed front lenses known 
as the Diamond short focus head light, and 
manufactured by the Chicago Auto Lamp 
Works. These lamps are constructed of 
extra heavy gauge drawn shells, equipped 
with margin mirror reflectors and 8-inch 
plano convex lenses in front, which in- 
tensify and project a powerful light. One 
of these lamps is shown in Fig. 1. 

Chicago Wind Shield Co.—Among the 
several types of windshields manufactured 
and shown by the Chicago Wind Shield Co. 
two styles are illustrated in Figs. 4 and 5, 
known as the Dixey and the Chicago-matic 
windshields. The Dixey windshield is an in- 
side folding shield so constructed as to be 
rattleproof. This style is intended for 
ears that require the fold to be made on 
the inside, owing to the fact that on some 
cars the hood is made close up to the dash, 
in which case the windshield would inter- 
fere with the raising of the hood. The 
double fold permits it to fold towards the 
driver and pass the steering wheel. It is 
not necessary to reach over the front to 
operate it; nor are there any thumb screws 
to be taken out. The entire operation, in- 
cluding fastening and unfastening, can be 
done without leaving the seat. This shield 
can be used on any make of car; is brass- 
bound, with 3/16 by %-inch half oval brass 
molding; all corners are reinforced with 
brass corner plates, and 14-inch plate glass 
is used, which is set in felt in a heavy 
metal channel running through the center 
of the shield. An adjustment attachment 









































Fig. 3—FIRESTONE SOLID TIRE 
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Fig. 4—DIxEY WINDSHIELD 

and rest is also provided so that the top 
portion of the shield may be fastened at 
an angle in stormy weather. The Chicago- 
matic style is made of practically the same 
material but, as the name implies, is auto- 
matic in operation, without any thumb 
screws or wheels; it being simply required 
to take hold of the top and pull it down, 
or if down to pull it up and back into 
place. The top half hinges at H and the 
upper half is held in the vertical or folded 
position by means of a spring and plunger 
in the cylinder, C, which is pivotally 
mounted at its lower end and flexibly at- 
tached to an angular arm of the upper 
half, as illustrated in Fig. 5. 

B. F. Goodrich Co.—An interesting ad- 
dition to the Goodrich line for 1910 is the 
detachable demountable rim brought out 
for the first time by this company. This 
rim is suitable for the use of the com- 
pany’s quick-detachable or _ straight 
clincher tires, the illustration, Fig. 2, 
showing it arranged for the quick-detach- 
able type. This rim has a band, B, shrunk 
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on the wheel felloe, the band carrying the 
usual flange on the inside, against which 
the rim C rests. A ring arm is secured 
to the inner side of the tire rim C and 
this rests against the flange on B, and 
also against a double cone-faced ring 
which is wedged between the rim C and 
the band B by action of the nuts on the 
end of the transverse bolts. These nuts 
exert their pressure on the ring through 
lugs, P, which rest on a curved seating, 8, 
so that while the nuts are being tightened 
there is no binding, the shoulder, S, acting 
asa hinge. These lugs or plates are slotted 
so that it is not necessary to entirely re- 
move the nuts from the end of the bolts 
in order that they may be removed. 


Firestone Side-Wire Flange Tire—A de- 
mountable side-wire tire for commercial 
vehicle users which is a prominent part of 
the Firestone exhibit at the Chicago show, 
is being publicly offered by this company 
for the first time this year. It is claimed 
that these tires have been in continuous 
and successful use on dozens of trucks for 
about 3 years and their merits thereby 
thoroughly tested. One compound of regu- 
lar Firestone rubber stock is used through- 
out, to insure a maximum amount of wear 
and protection to the mechanism of the 
ear from the shocks of road travel. The 
construction of the tire is similar to the 
regular side-wire tire, except that there is 
a flange attachment which renders it 
readily demountable, and that the side 
wires are four-sided and vulcanized in the 
tire instead of round and requiring sub- 
sequent application. As shown in the sec- 
tion illustrated in Fig. 3, the resilient rub- 
ber body of the tire is mounted on a heavy 
fabrie base, which is reinforced by trans- 
verse wires placed at intervals of about 1 
inch apart around the whole circumference 
of the tire. The ends of two of these have 
been made visible in the illustration by 
eutting away a section of the inner flange. 
The inner side wire is also clearly shown, 
and the bevel on its upper exposed side 
contacts with a corresponding bevel on 
the inner lip of the flange, which when 
tightly drawn up forms a secure and water- 
proof joint. With this tire a repair or 
replacement may be made readily without 























Fig. 5—CHICAGO-MATIC WINDSHIELD 


removing the wheel from the car, and with- 
out the use of special tools, a monkey or 


“socket wrench being all that is required. 


Vanguard Mfg. Co.—The Zig Zag wind- 
shield, Fig. 6, made by the Vanguard 
Mfg. Co., is a novelty in that the lower or 
angular portion is fitted with a removable 
curtain of water-proof silk mohair or pan- 
tasote. The lower or slanting portion of 
the frame is made of Shelby seamless tub-- 
ing, which is very rigid, and enameled. 
The upper half as well as side arms and 
friction joints are of solid brass, well fin- 
ished and highly polished. Plate glass 
3/16 inch thick is securely held in grooves 
in the frame by a spring bronze sub-chan- 
nel; and the removable curtain may be 
made of any material preferred. By means 
of friction disks and thumb screws the 


upper portion of the screen may be readily 
set at any angle, and if desired the lower 
water proof covering can be loosened at 
the sides and rolled down or removed er 
The advantages claimed for the 


tirely. 












































lic. 6—Z1G-ZaG WINDSHIELD MADE BY THE VANGUARD Mra. Co., SHOWING ITS VARIED POSITIONS 
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Fie. 7T—LOCKPORT MERCEDES-STYLD RADIATOR 


Zig Zag windshield are that: It may be 
folded down out of the way very quickly, 
yet it does not interfere with the opening 
up of the hood in getting at the engine. 
With the curtain in place and the glass 
vertical, one is well protected from wind 
and cold in winter. With the curtain down 
and the glass in a vertical position, one 
ean get plenty of fresh air and still have 
the face and eyes protected from bugs and 
wind. And with the glass set at an angle 
parallel with that of the curtain or there- 
abouts, one may have a clear view of the 
road, and still be protected from rain or 
snow. 

Imperial Brass Mfg. Co.—In addition to 
the line of articles in drawn, pressed and 
east brass, bronze, copper and alloys of 
these metals quite too long to fully enum- 
erate that are made by this Chicago con- 
cern, it recently has brought out a double- 
cylinder, double-action compound air 
pump for inflating motor car tires, and a 
new type of pipe union known as the Im- 
perial compression coupling. The line is 
essentially the same as last year, the prin- 
cipal articles being compound foot and 
lever pumps, dash, hand pressure and oil 
pumps, centrifugal circulating pumps, cen- 
trifugal gasoline strainers, pressure regu- 
lators, auxiliary gasoline tanks, combined 
priming cups and relief cocks, pipe unions 
and connections, lamp brackets, robe and 
foot rails, windshield fittings, name plates, 
electric lamps, hood fasteners, grease cups, 
and so on. The principle of the double- 
eylinder, double-action compound air pump, 
which is known as the Imperial-Wixon, is 
shown in the sectional drawings, Fig. 12. 
On the up stroke, the air from the outer 
cylinder is forced into the inner cylinder 
and this makes the first compression about 
30 pounds. On the down stroke this 30- 
pound pressure is compounded to 4 very 
high pressure, which is conducted by an in- 
side tube and rubber hose to the tire. The 
cylinders are heavy-gauged brass tubing, 
and the rubber hose is of a high-grade 
pneumatic tool tubing, with a well-known 
Imperial hose connection at the end, which 
threads over the tire nipple. The heavy 
black lines in the cut indicate the leather 
plungers used as packing. The Imperial 
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compression coupling is particularly adapt- 
ed for connecting up tubing used on the 
gasoline and oil lines of gasoline motors, 
and among the advantages of this type of 
coupling may be mentioned: that no solder- 
ing or flaring out of the tubing is required, 
and no threading is necessary, as one has 
but to simply cut off the tubing as de- 
sired and tighten up the nuts. The several 
parts of this coupling consist of a main 
body or nipple, two tapered sleeves, and 
packing nuts as shown in Fig. 13. In use, 
the end of the tubing is slipped through 
the nut and through the tapered sleeve in- 
to the body of the coupling till it strikes 
the shoulder; and the operation of tighten- 
ing the nut automatically compresses or 
swedges the tapered end of the tapered 
sleeve in the tubing itself, thus fastening 
the tubing without any soldering, brazing 
or any other operation being necessary. 
Long Mfg. Co.—In addition to the three 
types of radiators which comprised the 
Long line for 1909, a new type will be 
manufactured and marketed this year, on 
which patents have been recently obtained. 
For the season of 1910, then, this company 
has four types of radiators—a vertical 
round-tube design with corrugated spiral 
fins, a vertical flat-tube style with the 
fins arranged to give a diamond-shaped 
cellular or honeycomb appearance, a verti- 
eal flat-tube type with the fins arranged 
for a square-tube cellular effect, and the 
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Fig. 9—LocKpPporT SraGGARD TYPE RADIATOR 


new round-tube pattern with continuous 
horizontal corrugated fins, a section of 
which is illustrated herein. The spiral 
tube has been manufactured by this con- 
cern for years and consists in securing 
corrugated fins wound spirally around the 
tubes. The flat-tube honeycomb type has 
narrow vertical channels which extend 
from the base of the radiator to the water 
tank at the top. These are separated by 
crimped fins, which are continuous ver- 
tically and when in place give the radiator 
a diamond-shaped cellular appearance. The 
construction of the square-tube cellular 
type is similar to that of the one just de- 
scribed in that the water is conveyed 
through flat vertical tubes extending from 
top to the bottom with the additional fa- 
cility of transverse curents at three divi- 
sions which extend horizontally across the 
radiator and the exception of straight flat 
fins, which are continuous horizontally, 
giving the square-tube cellular effect. An 
advantage of this type of radiator is that 
should any of the sections, into which it 
is divided by the transverse water chan- 
nels, become injured, they can be removed 
and repaired or replaced while the other 
sections are left intact. The latest Long 
radiator, as illustrated, Fig. 10, consists of 
a series of round vertical tubes extending 
from top to bottom and separated by corru- 
gated fins which are continuous horizon- 
tally, and perforated so that in assembling 
the radiator a single long corrugated fin is 
slipped over the entire series of tubes. The 
corrugations of each fin are opposed to 
each other to bring about a cellular con- 
struction, and when the radiator is as- 
sembled it is dipped in solder so that all 
connections between fins and tubes are 
substantially made. 


R. A. Hardy Co.—The main idea in the 
Sta-Rite spark plug is the central bolt or 
electrode which is even with the porcelain, 
and by capillary attraction the lubricating 
oil upon the plug is drawn away from the 
bolt and down the sides of the porcelain. 
There are three types of Sta-Rites, the 
Vulean, Venus and Gotham. The Vulcan 
has a double porcelain with a porcelain 
cap protecting the inner heated tube; the 
Venus is a mica plug, the core of which is 
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made without the use of shellac or other 
sticky substances; while the Gotham is 
of the single-porcelain type. 
Fulton-Zinke-Hussey Parts Co.—In addi- 
tion to the general line of motor car and 
gas engine equipment handled by the 
Fulton-Zinke Co. in 1909, the Fulton-Zinke- 
Hussey Parts Co., known as the F-Z-H 
Parts Co., has taken on for the 1910 sea- 
son the Lockport radiator, oilers and dis- 
tributing gear pumps manufactured by the 
McCanna Mfg. Co., imported B.’K. F. 
radial ball bearings, a full line of mag- 
netos and Hussey lamp brackets. The Lock- 
port radiators are of the genuine cellular 
or honeycomb type made in four distinct 
styles. Their important feature is their 
light weight and comparatively high cool- 
ing efficiency, brought about through the 
peculiar construction of the little square 
tubes employed. The construction of the 
old style Mercedes radiator manufactured 
by the Lockport company is illustrated in 
Fig. 7, and consists of a series of the 
square tubes assembled so that both the 
horizontal and vertical water spaces formed 
are in line. In the new Massive staggard 
type of radiator made by this company 
and shown in Fig. 9, it will be seen that 
there is a positive horizontal flow af water 
over the sides of the tubes as well as a 
vertical flow; and it is claimed that the 
increase in efficiency of the staggard over 
the Mercedes type of radiator is between 
15 and 20 per cent. Both the staggard 
and the Mercedes type are made in two 
styles, known as the old style and the new 
Massive style, the only difference between 
the two being the impressive solidity of 
the soldering at the ends of the cells. This 
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Fig. 10—THEr DUPLEX BRAKE 


is clearly shown in Figs. 7 and 9, Fig. 7 
being of the old style and Fig. 9 of the 
new Massive style. Each tube of this 
radiator is made from a piece of flat cop- 
per sheet with a fold 3/32 inches wide at 
either end. This is then formed into a 
square tube and the seam double-creased 
and hand-soldered. It is by means of the 
double thickness at the ends of the tubes 
that the water spaces between them are 
formed when the tubes are assembled. Five 
types of oilers and a distributing gear 
pump are handled by this company, which 
are made by the McCanna Mfg. Co. 
The distributing gear pump, mechanic- 
ally illustrated in Fig. 18, is of the type 
generally used on all circulating or 
self-contained systems. It is made with 
any number of leads, each of which 
is absolutely positive, so that no two 
leads are open at the same time, and the 
pump takes up no more space than a regu- 
lar gear pump. The oil is taken into the 
pump through the regular inlet opening, 
A, is forced by the gears C and D through 
the channel, CA, cut in the cover into the 
hollow shaft HS, the openings of which 
register. This hollow shaft revolves, 
opening and closing the discharge ports, 
which are located in the sleeve around the 
shaft, and as the ports in the shaft and 
the discharge ports register, the oil is 
forced on to its destination. Of the five 
types of oilers three are intended for motor 
ear use and one is manufactured exclu- 
sively for motor cycles. The first of the 
motor car oilers is type A, designed for 
use on the dash of the car. It is a multi- 
feed mechanically-driven type and feeds by 
suction from an auxiliary oil tank carried 
anywhere on the car. The discharge ca- 
pacity of the pump is double the suction 
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capacity, which insures a clear sight-feed 
at all times. This oiler is made with any 
number of feeds desired and owing to the 
auxiliary supply tank the mechanism on 
the dash is limited to the pumping parts. 
The type B, designed to be located on the 
motor, is operated by springs and cams, 
and has been on the market for several 
seasons. Type H is a regular double- 
plunger pump with a reduction possible on 
the suction only, the discharge plunger al- 
ways working to its full capacity. The 
model K is a new mechanical valve lubri- 
cator designed for internal combustion en- 
gines. The cam operating the plungers 
gives them the up and down stroke and 
also rotates them to register with the 
proper ports. When the plunger is at the 
bottom or end of the down stroke, it is 
turned so that the plunger and inlet ports 
register, and they remain in this position 
to the end of the upper or suction stroke. 
It then is turned so that the plunger port . 
and discharge port register, which position 
is maintained to the end of the downward 
or discharge stroke. At no time are the 
inlet and discharge ports open simulta- 
neously, so that it is impossible for the en- 
gine to draw or syphon pil from the reser- 
voir. A few changes have been made in 
the model H lubricator for 1910 so that in- 
stead of having the sight-feed housing re- 
movable it is made stationary, and ‘adjust- 
ments are made outside of it; valves are 
inserted in the casting which ‘acts ‘as the 
pump barrel; plunger packing has been 
discarded, plungers are now made from 
drill rods, and barrels ‘are reamed to an 
accurate fit. The discharge valve ‘also is 
weighted so that no spring valves ‘on the 
engine are required. The B. K. F. :radial 
bearings consist of two annular rings of 
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Fig. 13—ImpPERIAL Hosp CONNECTION 
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Fig. 14—Scuriry DEMOUNTABLE RIM 
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Feo. 15—SHOWING TRIPLE ACTION SPRINGS OF THREE-QUARTER ELLIPTIC SCROLL TYPE 


special steel,.case-hardened but very tough, 
and of balls made from a high carbon 
eracible steel, hardened and accurately 
finished. All bearing surfaces, and both 
the inner and outer diameters, are ground 
true ta guage with a toleration less than 
a 2-1,000 of an inch and the balls are sepa- 
rated from each other and contained in 
fall baskets which consist of one solid 
steel ring, properly machined to receive 
the balls, with a protecting ring fitted in 
a groove, which is provided with means 
for holding it securely in place. The B. K. 
F. bearing is shown in Fig. 20. 

Point Spark Plug Co.—One of the new 
ideas in the spark plug line is the Point 
. spark plug, the’ feature of which is the 
gap,"an accessory devised to enable the 
users to determine at any time the con- 
dition of the spark. ,.The body of the gap 
is composed of-a hard fiber inside of which 
is a glass tube. One end is capped with 
brass and through it passes a Bessemer 
steel rod which has a lock nut on its 
outer-end. The secondary wire attaches to 
this and a holé is bored through the fiber 
at right angles to the long access, which 
is threaded to fit the top portion of the 
sentral electrode of the spark plug. There 
is a s-inch hole bored through the fiber, 
showing the end of the Bessemer steel 
wire connected with the secondary wire 
and set at a distance of about y;-inch from 
the central electrode of the plug. As the 
commutator makes the contact the spark 
jamps from the secondary terminal to the 
eentral electrode. At the same time the 




















Fie. 17—THEe MANHATTAN LAMP 


spark occurs inside the engine. By this 
means it is discovered whether or not the 
plugs are working properly, it will show a 
loose wire, a poor contact in the commu- 
tator, a short-circuited plug, and the con- 
dition of the coil. 


S. Brakestone—Besides showing the 
Haggstrom spark plug and inside blow-out 
patch, Mr. Brakestone also exhibits the 
transmissions, clutches, universal joints 
and lever sets made by the General Mfg. 
Co., the Shawmut spark plug, and the hose 
clamp, terminals, and tire irons made by 
B. Morgan. - Interesting in the display is 
a tire accessory which is designed to as- 
sist a person in putting on tight clincher 
casings without assistance from anyone 
else. It is in the shape of a hook, at- 
tached to which is a leather strap. By 
putting the hook of the tool in the clincher 
rim, passing the strap around the tire and 
felloe, hooking the free end of the strap 
which is pulled fairly tight onto a button 
on the tool, the casing is held in place 
until the operation is complete. The Shaw- 
mut plug has an insulated core with an 
air space on the ignition end and which 
is tapered with the idea of preventing 
short-cireuiting of the plug. The spark- 
ing points are made of Meteor wire, while 
the porcelain is doubly insulated from the 
shell by copper asbestos gaskets which 
will allow no direct bearing on the metal 
part. The shells are of steel. 


Ross Gear and Tool Co.—Steering gears 
and differentials make up this line, the 
company making steering gears for both 
pleasure and commercial vehicles. The 
commercial car steering gear is tapered 
and keyed to the tube, the lower end of 
the tube being brazed to a steel tube 
which when turned by the wheel gives a 
longitudinal motion to the phosphor bronze 
sleeve, which is threaded to receive the 
screw and has spirals on its external sur- 
face. These spirals have a very rank lead 
in comparison to the threads on the steel 
screw. A malleable iron housing has 
spirals on its interior which engage the 
spirals on the phosphor bronze sleeve, 
therefore, when this bronze sleeve is given 
a longitudinal motion by the steel screw 
it also is given a rotative motion by the 
spirals on its exterior. Besides being in- 
teriorly threaded the bronze sleeve con- 
tains a number of straight internal key- 
ways. The lower steering arm which 
projects half way up into the gear has 
keys built on its surfac which fits the 
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Fic. 16—McCaNnNna DISTRIBUTING GEAR PUMP 


keyways on the bronze sleeve so when the 
sleeve is given rotative and longitudinal 
motion it rotates the steering arm. This 
difference in the pitch of the steel screw 
and the bronze sleeve causes the gears to 
be irreversible in their action. 

Fellwock Automobile and Mfg. Co.—In 
addition to the Fellwock windshield, the 
company also shows single rumble and 
double rumble seats which are designed 
to give extra seating capacity to small 
runabouts. Underneath the seat is a tool 
box, the geats being hinged to tilt for- 
ward so access may be had to the tools. 
The seats are made of 22-gauge metal, re- 
inforced with hardwood and each seat 
is ironed for a top. 

Universal Tire Protector Co.—An im- 
provement is noted in the 1910 Universal 
adjustable full tread tire protector, the 
new idea being a tube ratchet connection 
and adjustment provised instead of an 
open channel ratchet connection. Instead 
of open hooks along the tread margin 
through which the tension band passes, 
there is a closed or loop hook which pre- 
vents any part of the tread being detached 
while in service. A heavy stud head rivet 
armor has replaced the double burr rivet 
armor, it being claimed that the new style 
will not injure the tire in any way, even 
should it be worn down to the quick in ex- 
cessive service. In addition to this, there 
is a demonstration made of the Universal 
emergency tire sleeve, 


Randall-Faichney Co.—Jericho exhaust 
horns, B-line, oil and grease guns, Webster 
gauges for gasoline tanks and vulcanizing 
thermometers are shown by this firm. The 
Jericho horn, as is well known, is an ex- 
haust signal operated by a pedal and 
which is attached back of the muffler. It 
is made in four sizes for the different types 
of cars. In operation the depressing of 
the pedal closses the horn lid, forming a 
slot through whieh the exhaust is directed 
across the sound-¢hamber opening. As the 
lid is released the exhaust has full outlet 
toward the ground, the sound-chamber 
opening being downward. The grease gun 
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Fic. 18—McCanna DISTRIBUTING GEAR PUMP 


is made from metal with every piston 
ground to fit its individual barrel, the 
piston rods being of Bessemer steel while 
the barrels and tips are.made of seamless 


brass. On the piston rod is a square thread. 


which is engaged by a lock nut and when 
this lock nut is pushed back to the handle 
tip the plunger is free for the handling of 
oils and light greases. For use on heavier 
graphite the lock nut is engaged upon a 
threaded shoulder on the barrel head which 
brings about a powerful compression: This 


style is termed the Bosten copbination. 


The Boulevard type is intended for the 
heaviest greases and does not have the 
thread and piston rod. 

Gates-Osborne Mfg. Co.—The manufac- 
turer of tops is the main business of this 
concern, and the exhibit consists of the 
display of*the line which it takes. The 
feature in this conne¢tion is a front visor 
which is so adjusted as to closely hug the 
windshield, with quarters so fastened as 
to admit the side curtains under the quar- 
ters, which not only gives a neat appear- 
ance but prevents the curtains from blow- 
ing in or out. The tops are strongly 
cross-braced with Scott stout webbing 
and firmly padded, there being an extra 
amount of cross webbing in the deck. 
There are large triangular celluloid side 
lights, the size of the opening between the 
bows while the light in the rear curtain is 
partitioned in six sections. 

Royal Equipment Co.—This concern in 
its Duplex brake shows a particular deli- 
cacy of adjustment which is illustrated 
herewith in Fig. 11. In the illustration 
ihe brakes are shown in tightened posi- 
tion, at which time the vertical cross head 
is pulling almost at right angles, which is 
the position of greatest advantage. 

Haggstrom Brothers Mfg. Co.—Besides 

ue Haggstrom inside tire sleeve this con- 
‘ern also has brought out a new idea in 
spark plugs, the main feature of which is 
the porcelain guard which acts as a direct 
.gent for the prevention of a short-circuit. 
‘he Haggstrom patch consists of a sleeve 
“hich fits on the inside of a casing and 
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which is held firmly by means of a metal 
hook underneath the tire, which prevents 
the patch from creeping and also stops it 
from being blown through the hole in the 
easing which it is intended to plug up. An 
improvement for 1910 is a fabric flap that 
goes under the bead of the tire on the 
opposite side from the hook and aids the 
patch in holding down a blow-out. 


Auburn Auto Pump. Co.—The Ten Eyck 
pump is of the self-contacting type, the 
feature of which is a double-cylinder at- 
tachment designed to ‘make the operation 
of the pump automatic and positive. The 
pump is operated by means of the flywheel 
of the engine, the friction wheel on the 
pump being brought into contact with the 
flywheel, which puts the pump into action. 
Attaching and detaching the tube starts 
and stops the pump automatically, except 
when the tire is entirely deflated, when 
the operator brings-the friction wheel into 
‘contact with the. revolving surface by a 
lever device which*act proguces sufficient 
air to cause the back pressure piston to 
hold’ the friction wheel in contact. 


Triple Action Spring Co.—The 1910 line 
of the Triple Action Spring Co., Chicago, 
includes several new styles of supplement- 
ary spring attachment, andea new demount- 
able, and demountable detachable rim for 
motor car wheels,: which recently have 
been invented and protected by Samuel 
Furmidge of the Triple Action Spring Co. 
In Figs. 15 and°19 is shown the company’s 
latest method of fitting its supplementary 
springs to riding springs of the three-quar- 
ter elliptie scroll type. -Unlike the systems 
used by this company in previous years, the 
springs now are arranged and designed for 
compression instead of extension, a fea- 
ture which adds to the life of the springs, 
and greatly facilitates their application. 
They can be fitted to any type of riding 
spring, and, as shown in the illustrations, 
their application to the most common types 
of full and three-quarter ellipties, is ob- 
tained by simply adding an extra half leaf 
to the rear and lower section of the upper 
part of the spring, with an eye for the 
attachment of the upper end of the coil 
spring. This construction permits of fit- 


ting the supplementary springs without in - 


any way altering the springs themselves. 
The new demountable rim, which is manu- 
factured by the Security Rim Co., is illus- 
trated in Fig. 14, and although it is not 
greatly unlike other demountable rims on 
the market, a number of advantages are 
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claimed for it, among which are: that each 
fastener works independently, so that there 
is no possibility of the rim sticking from 
an accumulation of dust, the regular 
clincher or quick-detachable rim can be 
used, and there are no parts to lose, as 
the nuts on the end of the stay bolts can 
only turn back half a turn, permitting the 
cams to turn in the opposite direction and 
loosen the rim. The cams are flattened on 
the top so that when all are in contact 
with the rim they cannot turn without the 
use of a wrench. 

Vehicle Top and Supply Co.—This St. 
Louis concern shows a line of tops, mak- 
ing a feature of those tops in which mo- 
hair fabrics are used. 

Turner Brass Works—Samples of Tur- 
ner specialties are shown, making a big 
line in which are found the Harroun 
bumper, step plates, radiator name plates, 
brass railings, and a hundred and one 
other things of interest to the motor in- 
dustry that this company makes, 

Manhattan Screw and Stamping Co.— 
This concern is marketing a new design 
in headlights, which is a double-shell lamp 
in that the entire lamp is made of double 
metal, in which one shell supports the 
other. All couplings are on the inner part 
of the body, leaving a very clean and com- 
pact exterior. An illustration of this lamp, 
shown on another page, Fig. 17, shows the 
intricacy and delicacy with which the 
double scheme has been carried out, as 
well as the plain exterior of the lamp. 
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Fig. 1—An idea of a weil-displayed stock 
can be had from this illustration, which 
shows the Interior of the Standard Automo- 
bile Supply Co., of Chicago. System prevails 
throughout. The stock has been depart- 
mentized thoroughly and in the various sec- 
tions are to be found all the parts that per- 
tain to any particular article. Notwith- 
standing the fact there are thousands of 
articles in the store, it is possible to find 
any one of them without any loss of time, 
so carefully has the scheme been worked 
out by the management. 








ERHAPS Chicago isn’t the center of 

the car manufacturing industry as is 
Detroit, but the Windy City derives con- 
siderable satisfaction from the fact that 
it probably does a larger business in the 
wholesaling and retailing of motor supplies 
than any other city in the country. At 
least eight big concerns make their head- 
quarters in Chicago and an idea of the 
magnitude of their business may be had 
when it is known that in 1909 the esti- 
mated volume of business done by these 
eight houses amounted to $4,000,000, of 
which sum about one-fourth came in as a 
result of the retail trade. 

Handlers of motor supplies now pursue 
entirely different methods of doing wusi- 
ness than in the earlier days of the indus- 
try. An example of this may be noted in 
Chicago where the average retail house is 
systematized and departmentized as care- 
fully as that of any mercantile place inside 
of the loop. As an example of this one 
Chicago supply magnate recalls how he 
started tin 1908 i) a little store 20 by 25 
feet in which he displayed about 200 dif- 
ferent articles. Now his gigantic estab- 
lishment is packed to its fullest capacity 
with supplies of all sorts and in his catalog 
there are listed more than 1,000 d‘fferent 
articles which are used by motorists. In 
addition to a retail business he sells goods 
by mail and through the medium of Uncle 
Sam receives from 500 to 1,500 orders a 
day from this source. 

In other ways than this the business has 
changed. No longer are exorbitant prices 
charged and in consequence of this sim- 
mering down the profits of a concern of 
this sort have been reduced wonderfully. 
Whereas a few years ago there was from 
100 to 200 per cent profit on all goods sold, 
nowadays your big supply magnate claims 
that he is making less money in proportion 
than, for instance, a company of the same 
size which sells clothing. He says a 
elothier will make more money out of an 
overcoat than he will, selling the same 
garment. In pointing out the difference 
between 1907 and 1910 he claims that the 
reason for the high percentage of profit 2 
years ago was that then goods were pro- 
duced in small quantities which of course 
increased the cost of production. Now 
the business of manufacturing supplies 
have been standardized, the weak concerns 
weeded out, and the survivors are far more 
conservative now than formerly. 

Three years ago a retail supply house 
felt it could cater to its trade by carrying 
an assortment of spark plugs, some few 
samples of tires, tire repair kits, tool kits 




































































. 1—SHOWING INTERIOR OF SALESROOM OF THE STANDARD AUTOMOBILE 
SuPPLy Co. or CHICAGO 




































Fig. 2—METHOD ADOPTED BY Moror Car SuPPLY Co. OF CHICAGO TO 
DISPLAY TIRE STOCK 







and a small stock of caps, gloves and dust- 


ers. Nowadays it is necessary to carry 
from 1,500 to 2,000 different articles in 
order to be classed as up-to-date. In addi- 
tion there must be several different depart- 
ments which include a complete hardware 
store in itself, a clothing store and a tire 
supply house, while the sundry part of the 
business is decidedly in the minority, so 
to speak. In the hardware department are 
found wrenches, repair kits, new bolts, 
nuts, screws, brass screws, clasps, drills, 
locks, braces and bits, files, saws, hammers, 
vices, taps, dies and hundreds of little 
things that formerly were regarded as un- 
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Fig. 2—In the salesroom of the Motor Car 
Supply Co. the same systematization has 
taken place. “A place for everything and 
everything in its place’? is the motto fol- 
lowed here. The illustrations show the sys- 
tem employed, A being the manner in which 
the stock of tires is kept, and B the section 
in which gas headlights are displayed. In 
the rear is to be seen a balcony which also 
serves as an auxiliary stock room. Under- 
neath the tire racks is the storage battery 
department. 








necessary for the supply house to handle. 

The electrical department has outgrown 
its spark. plug days, and in it now are 
found switches, bulbs, wires, electrie horns, 
electric lights, and limousine electric sig- 
nals. In addition there is a miscellaneous 
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Fic. 3—HARDWARE DEPARTMENT AND SMALL ACCESSORIES IN STORE OF 
EXCELSIOR SUPPLY Co., CHICAGO 





Fic. 4—GARAGE MAINTAINED BY EXCELSIOR SUPPLY CO., CHICAGO, FOR 
CUSTOMERS’ CONVENIENCE 


Fig. 3—The scope of the supply business 
has been extended to such an extent that 
now a concern to be up to date must main- 
tain a variety of departments. The Excel- 
sior Supply Co., of Chicago, has a depart- 
ment given wholly over to hardware, A, 
where everything in that line can be found. 
In the illustration, B shows wooden spools 
carrying a stock of rubber hose, while C is 
a case which contains trays full of such ar- 
ticles as spark plugs, wrenches and various 
other articles of the kind. 








department which caters to other wants 
and here are found tubs, sponges, galvan- 
ized pails, chamois, wash aprons, scrub 
brushes, feather dusters, whisk brooms and 
there even is a soap branch which includes 
all kinds of soaps and polishes. Then, also, 








there is aspeedometer department which is 
complete in itself. 

In the old days it was thought sufficient 
if a supply house simply carried a few 
samples of tires, but nowadays it has been 
found necessary to carry almost as large a 
stock as does the branch house of some big 
tire manufacturing concern. This is found 
necessary in order to give quick service 
and from the fact that many tire branches 
close Saturday afternoons and Sundays 
just at the time when tire demands are 
heaviest. There is one concern in Chicago 
that has in stock at the present time $10,- 
000 worth of easings. True, it does not 
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Fig. 4—To save customers time and ex- 
pense the Excelsior Suepiy Co., of Chicago, 
maintains a garage In the rear of the store 
into which a customer may run his car for 
the purpose of eye it equipped, free of 
charge, with any article he ma urchase, 
such as_ speedometers, windshields, tires, 
electric lighting systems and horns. This 
is an innovation which is greatly appreciated 
by patrons of the establishment, who here- 
tofore have had to go elsewhere to have such 
articles fitted and to pay for the work. 








need so many, but the outlay was made 
because of the wisdom of the manager, who 
foresaw a rise in tire prices and laid in a 
stock, the sale of which will insure this 
concern a big profit. As he has an excel- 
lent stock room the tires do not dete 
riorate because of being kept in stock for 
4 or 5 months. It is a far jump from the 
$500 outlay required in previous years for 
tire samples to the $10,000-mark made in 
this case, but it only goes to show how 
system is prevailing in the modern supply 
houses, 


One of the results of the desire to keep 
abreast of the times is seen in one big 
store, which is unique in that it has estab- 
lished a garage in the rear part of its 
building, which is operated solely for the 
convenience of its patrons. It is not a 
garage in the ordinary sense of the word, 
but is a big room in which a customer may 
drive his car and leave it to be equipped 
with some accessory. For instance, this 
house will sell an article, and will apply it 
free of charge. It fits bumpers, horns, 
speedometers, trunk racks, clocks, tire irons 
and glass fronts without charging extra for 
the service and in this manner not only 
saves its customers considerable money but 
also saves him time. Another advantage 
of this private garage is that a customer 
purchasing a new casing can run his car 
into the garage and have the change made 
by the company’s workmen free of charge, 
thus securing the same kind of service he 
would have if he had made his purchase 
from a regular tire house. Also here is a 
compressed air tank for the purpose of 
filling the tires with air. 


The idea of this garage came to the man- 
ager one day after he had sold a $5 horn to 
a patron, and this patron had to pay $7.50 
to another concern to have it fitted. This 
resulted in the establishment of the garage 
and since it has been opened this manager 
finds that it has brought him considerable 
new business and has more than paid for 
itself, despite the fact that he has to keep 
two men:working in it all the time. 

Another Chicago concern does a mail or- 
der business as well as a retail one, and 
its experience has shown that it is pos- 
sible to sell anything from a cotterpin up 
to a portable garage with the assistance 
of Uncle sam. As mentioned before, this 
concern has received as many as 1,500 
mail orders in a day, and this branch of 
the business is big enough to be a busi- 
ness by itself. Of course, most of the 
mail order business comes from the coun- 
try districts, and it is evident that now- 
adays the country motorist has kept fully 
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Fig. 5—The clothing department of the 
Motor Car Supply Co., of Chicago, is located 
in one corner of the salesroom, from which 
it is separated by glass partitions. In this 
little room there is kept a full supply of 
motoring clothing, as well as lap robes and 
caps. his room also has plenty of shelf 
room for the storage of surplus stock, while 
the glass windows furnish plenty of light for 
the ‘inspection of the goods. It is a small 
clothing store in itself, and is somewhat of 
an innovation. 





abreast of the times. Formerly he was 
given to buying the cheaper articles, but 
as he has progressed from the small car 
to the higher-priced one he has found his 
sundry needs increasing in proportion. Now 
he wants standard goods and is willing to 
pay well for them. Perhaps the only 
difference between city and country motor- 
ists is that the former is more given to the 
purchase of luxurious motoring apparel 
than is the country owner. The latter goes 
in for the more substantial sundries and it 
is noted that there are more electric vul- 
eanizers sold in the country than in the 
city, probably caused by the fact that in 
the country the motorist is not in easy 
reaching distance of tire repair houses. 
The country trade also shows a liking for 
second-grade tires, it being possible that 
the ruralite sees a chance to save a few 
pennies in tire upkeep. 
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Fig. 6—Generally the basement of a supply 
house is a catch-all for everything, but such 
is not the case with the Excelsior Supply Co., 
of Chicago, which has a basement under its 
retail store in which system prevails. A 
shows a section where lubricating oil is car- 
ried. It will be noticed that everything is 
in plain sight, so that accurate tab may be 
kept as to the condition of the stock. B 
shows the tire room, which carries a $10,000 
stock, and which is protected by means of 
a door which can be locked. 














This mail order house covers a territory 
from Ohio west and adopts the same sys- 
tem in vogue in mail order houses which 
do not make a specialty of motoring sun- 
dries. On an average of fifteen to twenty 
salesmen from manufacturers of sundries 
visit this mail order house daily and few 
of them go away empty-handed, so an idea 
of the magnitude of this business may be 
had from this. Mail orders are filled the 
same day they are received, and buying 
in this manner also permits of a customer 
returning goods that are not satisfactory 
and getting credit for the same. 

Still another Chicago concern has 
brought out new ideas in the way of 
shipping out its goods, a method which it 
thinks saves a possible loss of any article. 
In its shipping room is a long bench on 
which are placed two rows of wooden bins. 
Above each bin is a bill elip which holds 
the order. The man filling the order 
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Fig. 7—The Standard Automobile Supply 
Co., of Chicago, has made a step forward in 
systematizing its stock room. In order to 
prevent complaints because of failure to 
completely fill an order a table runs the 
length of the room, and on it are bins A 
Above each bin is a bill clip, B. An employe 
filling an order hangs the order in the clip 
and as he places an article in the bin he 
checks it off on the bill. In this manner he 
is sure to give each customer just exactly 
what is ordered, thereby preventing com- 
plaints. 























Fig. 8—System also prevails in the sales- 
room of the Automobile Supply Co., of Chi- 
cago, which recently moved into a new 
building which is especially adapted to the 
supply business. Racks and show cases in 
the salesroom enable the company to dis- 

lay its goods in an attractive manner. A 
n the illustration shows the storage room 
for trunks and tire cases. B is one of the 
show cases in which such small articles as 
speedometers and clocks are shown. Tool 
boxes are also very much in evidence. 
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checks off each article as he gets it from 
stock and places it in the bin. In this 
manner he has a check that insures every- 
thing ordered being sent out of the house. 

‘*To open a first-class supply house in a 
large city like Chicago requires an outlay 
of at least $50,000,’’ declares the manager 
of one of the most prominent concerns in 
the Windy City. ‘‘That is an immense 
sum but the investment is a good one pro- 
vided the house does not adopt any get- 
rich-quick methods. The motorist of to- 
day has had his eye teeth cut and he knows 
prices almost as well as does the dealer 
who may buy wholesale from the same 
concern. The owner wants value for his 
money and he strenuously objects to pay- 
ing exorbitant prices demanded 4 or 5 
years ago. It has been my experience that 
the retail buyer is divided into three 
classes. First comes the man who buys a 


Fig. 9—On the second floor of the Automo- 
bile Supply Co., of Chicago, is the stock 
room, the feature of which is the series of 
cases, A, in which are carried the supply of 
small accessories such as spark plugs and 
the like. Each article has a separate drawer, 
and on the front of each is a picture of the 
article, which is a great time-saver in that 
it is possible to find goods without opening 
a dozen drawers to locate the article. This 


idea works well in actual practice, and is 
greatly admired. 


low-priced car, when he really cannot 
afford to own one, and who buys sparingly. 
This man generally is a great fault-finder 
and is given to returning goods after he 
has tried them, which of course gives us 
considerable trouble. In the second class 
is the man who buys a medium-priced car. 
He knows prices and he is willing to pay 
for what he gets. He gives us very little 
trouble and is a man whose business is 
well worth the having. The third class is 
made of the rich men who know the motor 
car only as a rapid method of transporta- 
tion, who leaves everything to his chauf- 
feur, and who pays his bills generally 
without question. Of course, there are 
exceptions to every rule and, perhaps, I 
am a little rough on the little fellow. Some 
of my best customers are found in this 
‘lass, but, on the whole, the business I 
secure from this source is small in volume 
and gives me considerable trouble.’’ 


LS 


_ Fig. 10—In a big supply house it is neces- 
“ary to use system in caring for small arti- 
“@s, so the Motor Car Supply Co., of Chi- 
cago, has constructed in its salesroom a 
series of drawers, A, in which are carried 
such parts as bolts, nuts and screws which 
«enable a salesman to: find an article without 
any loss of time. B shows a cabinet in 
which are kept caps and gloves, while high 
Sow cases afford room for the display of 
many other articles common to the stock 
carried by such a. concern. 
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Fic. 1—Type or Evectric Bus IN USE IN ENGLAND _ 
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eres espa ines 

WO years ago in these pages Motor 

Age drew attention to the hold that 
the trackless trolley then was gaining in 
Austria and certain parts of Germany. 
Since then attention has been drawn to 
the fact that the trackless trolley has 
gained headway on the continent, having 
been introduced in Italy. Now this week 
its progress in England is dealt with. One 
advantage of the trackless trolley, as al- 
ready stated, is that it can be used to ad- 
vantage in residential sections of cities 
and towns where the objection to having 
street car rails laid in the street is great. 
With the trackless trolley the road equip- 
ment is confined to a pair of overhead 
wires, one for the out-current and another 
the return, so that the circuit may be com- 
pleted. It is needless to say that a system 
of this kind is particularly cheap to in- 
stall, and also cheap to maintain in that 
the cars travel over the ordinary macadam 
or brick-paved streets, and can wind in 
and out among traffic and move consider- 
ably to either the right or left on the over- 
head conductors. 

Another advantage of the trackless trol- 
ley is that the weight of the passenger car 
ean be reduced to a minimum in that a 
storage battery has not to be carried, the 
only equipment being an electric motor, 
which in some makes drives to the four 
wheels of the car, whereas in others drive 
to the rear wheels only. 

The trackless trolley recently opened 
in England is in operation at Hendon, the 
line extending between Borroughs and 
Colder Greens station. This is of the 
electric type and the car has a 25-horse- 
power electric motor with the usual series 
—parallel controller and grid resistance 
for regulation of speed. The car accommo- 


Trackless Trolley Advancing 








dates twenty-two passengers inside, and 
there are seats for two on the rear plat- 
form. It is of the single-deck type and 
uses twin solid rubber tires on the rear 
wheels. 


The route at Hendon is in the shape of 
a letter U with a turning place at the end 
of each leg and with curves of more or 
less severe character throughout the line. 
For this reason high speed running is not 
possible except on one or two of the 
straighter portions of the route. This line 
is constructed on the twin overhead wire 
principle, but provision is made at all the 
points of suspension for the addition of a 
third wire whenever it is desired, as a 





Fic. 2—TRACKLESS TROLLEY IN OPERATION IN AUSTRIA 


triple-wire system has been devised, which 
is said to have some advantages over the 
twin-wire system. The trolley head, Fig. 
3, although running on the twin wires 
only carries its two sets of wheels W and 
W1, at a sufficient distance apart to per- 
mit of the center contact being added 
when the third wire system is installed. 
It is maintained that electric rail-less 
traction will occupy an intermediate posi- 
tion between electric railways with over- 
head conductors on the one hand and 
vehicles with self-contained power supply 
such as gasoline-electric, storage battery, 
steam and motor buses, on the other hand. 
The rail-less trolley car is in reality a self- 
propelled bus driven by electric motors 
deriving their power from overhead con- 
ductors, and as there are no rails used a 
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Fic. 3—SHOWING DETAIL OF THE TROLLEY 
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second overhead trolley wire is required 
for the return circuit. 

It is stated that the cost of construction 
is only one-fourth of the average cost of 
British electric railways per mile as the 
heaviest items of expense in the latter con- 
struction are the tracks and roadbed with 
the usual repaving of the street required. 

The electric trackless trolley car is not 
confined to a fixed path and therefore can 
easily accommodate itself to the traffic, 
passing obstructions without difficulty. 
The cost of operation is said to be far 
lower for the trackless trolley, for while 
the electric power consumption is about 
the same for both systems the fixed 
charges are very much less in the case of 
the rail-less traction system. 

The trolley head or collector, Fig. 3, of 
this trackless trolley line is of the usual 
under-running type carried at the end of a 
rigid boom and kept in contact with the 
overhead trolley wire by powerful springs 
S in the trolley base. The trolley base 
and collector are so designed that the head 
H travels freely under the wires and with- 
out appreciable side pressure, at whatever 
angle the pole may be trailing, from 90 
degrees on one side to the same angle on 
the other. It may be stated that in the 
triple-trolley system, the head instead of 
having a single positive trolley wheel, is 
provided with a pair of positive whee!s 
used for making contact with each of the 
trolley wires and to insure that the inner 
wheel may not come in contact with either 
of the positive wires, the negative wire is 
supported at an elevation of 7 inches be- 
low the positive wire, whereas the nega- 
tive trolley wheel is mounted in a corre- 
sponding position relative to the outer 
wheels. There are three trolley wheels 
mounted on a single rotatable head, the 
two outer wheels being connected together 
and making contact with the outer or 
positive wires, and the inner wheel makes 
contact with the negative or center wire. 

A triple hanger is used for supporting the 
three conductors in order to ensure the 
proper spacing of the trolley wire. The 
trolley pole is made up of two separate 
poles forming two sides of a parallelogram 
of which the two ends are the head and the 








GRABOWSKY IN STREET RAILWAY SERVICE 


trolley base. The system installed at Hen- 
don has two trolley wires only, one acting 
as positive and the other as negative con- 
ductor, both trolley wheels being mounted 
on the rotatable head. Instead of being 
attached to one of the trolley wheels the 
framework of the car is connected to the 
middle of a single-pole double-throw switch 
by which it can be connected at will to 
either one or the other trolley wheels. The 
polarized relay is mounted on the car, one 
coil of which is energized by the trolley 
circuit and the other by a small storage 
battery. In case the single-pole switch is 
in the correct position to connect the 
framework of the car to the particular 
trolley wheel, which is at that instant 
in contact with the negative or earthed 
conductor, the relay is inoperative, but 
should the polarity of the trolley wires be 
reversed, the relay instantly brings into 
action an electric device mounted in the 
front canopy of the car, giving an audible 
signal to the driver. This alarm continues 


until the motorman reverses the switch 























and transfers the connection to the other 
trolley wire. Another audible signal noti- 
fies the motorman of any injury to the in- 
sulation of the motor circuit. This change 
over switch and indicator or audible sig- 
nal for the rail-less car is called an electric 
hooter. : 

It is stated that experience has shown 
that the rear wheels should be utilized for 
propelling a road vehicle, and the front 
wheels for steering only. If the front 
wheels are used for driving as well as 
steering, the weight which they are re- 
quired to carry must be either insufficient 
for adhesion or too great to permit of 
easy steering. 


INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORTATION 

The first foreign attempt to compete with 
railroads in the matter of international 
transportation of goods has been made by 
the firm of Waring & Gillow, furniture 
dealers, having establishments in London 
and Paris. The ordinary method is to snip 
goods by rail and steamer, closed vans, 
eapable of being slung from truck to train 
and from train to steamer, always being 
employed when a@ full load is available. As 
there was a considerable amount of traffic 
between the London and the Paris houses, 
and it frequently fell to the firm to make 
entire household removals, the experiment 
was tried of shipping entirely by motor 
ear. 

After loading at the London house, the 
driver of the 3-ton truck covered the 80 
miles separating the British capital from 
Newhaven, and there ran the vehicle on 
board the cross-channel steamer under its 
own power. On landing at Dieppe, there 
were custom formalities, naturally, but with 
the aid of the triptyque system and the 
facilities which can be established when a 
regular service has been organized, this 
should not occasion any serious delay. The 
run to Paris is over good roads, capable 
of being covered in 5 or 6 hours by a tour- 
ing car, but requiring 1% days for a slower 
moving van. 

In the matter of time the motor service 
is a distinct advance on the railway, for it 
is possible to leave London with a full load 
in the morning and deliver in Paris on the 
evening of the following day. 
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Fic. 1—First FLoor PLAN oF New CHICAGO BRANCH HOUSE OF LOCOMOBILE Co. 


HE year 1909 was a momentous one, so 

far as the selling of motor cars in 
Chicago was concerned. This was largely 
due to the shift which took place in motor 
row. Up to the middle of the season the 
motor colony extended from Twelfth to 
Twentieth streets along Michigan avenue, 
but about this season a few of the dealers 
conceived the idea of moving south to 
Twenty-fourth and Twenty-sixth streets, 
with a view of establishing a nucleus for 
a new motor row. At first the matter was 
received in a lukewarm manner by many, 
but as soon as three or four leaders had 
completed new buildings and moved into 
them, the spirit to move became manifest 
everywhere, and there was a stampede 
southward, announcements being made 
every day of some new concern abandon- 
ing its old position and joining the new 
colony. 

One of the conservative branches which 
participated in this movement is that of 
the Locomobile company, heretofore lo- 
cated in a one-story building at Fourteenth 
and Michigan avenue, and which erected 
during the past fall one of the handsomest 
buildings along the row at Twentieth 
street and Michigan avenue, three-quarters 
of a mile south of its old location. This 
new Locomobile branch, under the manage- 
ment of A. J. Banta, is one of the finest 
motor car selling establishments, not only 
in the west, but in the entire country. It 
is a three-story building, of fire-proof con- 
struction throughout, with 75 feet front- 
age on Michigan avenue and 171 feet on 
Twentieth street, with three available 
floors. 

First Floor Arrangement 

Fig. 1 shows the general arrangement of 
the first fioor in which the entire front is 
devoted to one of the finest show rooms 
in the country, with its hexagonal tile 
flooring, its walls and ceiling decorated 





Fig. 3—GENERAL VIEW OF ARTISTIC LOCOMOBILE BRANCH 
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with a Tiffany buff, its woodwork of quar: 
tered oak, the windows reaching to the 
floor, radiators inclosed in ornamental oak 
coverings and office furniture and lighting 
fixtures in harmony throughout. In the 
rear of the show room is a group of four 
desks for salesmen, and near at hand is 
the telephone exchange. Along the right 
side as you enter is the manager’s office, 
immediately back of which is a board 
room, illustrated in Fig. 5. Back of this 
board room comes the business office, in 
which is the whole office force. This is 
unique in this building and when a pros- 
pective buyer enters there is not the slight- 
est indication of office hum that so gen- 
erally accompanies salesrooms. On the 
left side of the building is a particularly 
desirable arrangement, designated cus- 
tomers’ space, but which really is a lobby 
for women, and opening off which is a 
woman’s rest room, a comfort not gener- 
ally adopted in the motor car salesrooms. 
Suitable wardrobe facilities are fitted and 
a fire-proof stationery department also is 
provided. 


No Waste Room 


This dismisses the selling and business 
phase of the first floor, but leaves the large 
stock room, 48 by 34 feet, the superintend 
ent of the repair department’s office, the 
bank of gasoline and oil pumps, the wash- 
ing floor, a room at the back for chauf- 
feurs, and the elevator. There is no waste 
room whatever and the grouping of the 
business offices on one side is a particu- 
larly commendable arrangement. It will 
be noted that the manager’s private office 
is in direct communication with the busi- 
ness office from the front, and the super- 
intendent of the repair’ department is 
located similarly at the rear. It also is 
a meritorious fact that the business office 
is one of the best-lighted in the building, 
so that those who have to use their eyes 
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Fic. 7—SHOWING MANAGER’S OFFICE IN CORNER OF SHOW ROOM 


most have the best possible conditions. 


This fact is often neglected in salesroom 
design, the business department not in- 
frequently being relegated to beneath 
some balcony where artificial light has to 
be used all the time. 


Fig. 6 shows a plan of the second floor 
which is largely devoted to car storage 
space and in the front of which is a sales- 
room for fitting second-hand-cars. This sales- 
room extends across the entire front of the 
building and is fitted with tile floor and 
office spaces. It is the intention of Man- 
ager Banta to store all cars received from 
the factory and waiting delivery in the 
storage space on this floor, and it is not 
to be interpreted that this is garaging 
facility. There is a wash space on this 
floor. 


Layout of Third Floor 


A plan view of the third floor is not 
given, but, roughly speaking, this is di- 
vided into two parts—a front room 104 
feet in length and designated the repair 
department, and a rear room 60 feet long 
and intended for private owners who wish 
to do work on their cars and can do it in 
this room instead of on the street. Above 
the center of this repair department is a 
skylight 124 feet long which gives a north 
illumination to the entire repair depart- 
ment, making the use of electric light, 
except at night, unnecessary. On this floor 
the machinery, consisting of lathe, drill 
presses, grinders, etc., is grouped near the 
front on the left side, leaving the re- 
mainder for car repairs. 

Figs. 13 and 16, on the following pages, 
illustrate in detail two departments of 
the new Locomobile selling room not ordi- 
narily found. Sixteen is the men’s lobby 
and its exact location can be seen by re- 
ferring to Fig. 1 where the table is indi- 
cated in front of the private office of the 
manager. In addition to the table there 
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room, and the position in which cars are 
most likely to stand. 


To any Chicago branch house, which has 
selling territory extending over half a 
dozen states and embracing a radius of 
500 miles, the stock room is the most im- 
portant adjunct. That car has not yet been 
produced but which one time or another 
will not require a spare part, either due 
to an accident, carelessness of the driver, 
a defect in the previous part, or the nat- 
ural wear and tear from continuous usage, 
In this Locomobile branch the stock room 
is located on the first floor immediately in 
rear of the salesroom. It is 48 feet long 
and 34 feet wide and in it are carried 
duplicate parts of all Locomobile models 
from the day of the steam car to the 1910 
chassis. Carrying parts for models ex- 
tending over 10 years and in sufficient 
quantities for a tremendous territory, is 
no smal] task, and it is only made possible 
by the installment of a system whereby 
the keeper of the stock room knows auto- 
matically where any part may be obtained. 





Fig. 8—SHEET METAL SHELVES AND CABINETS IN StTocK Room 


are such comforts as rugs, couches, easy 
chairs, magazines, etc., furnished. 

The women’s lobby and rest room, illus- 
trated in Fig. 13, are marked customers’ 
space in Fig. 1, with a door leading to the 
women’s rest room. This department is 
more luxurious than that intended for the 
men and is an admirable place to which 
women can retire instead of having to 
lounge conspicuously about in the main 
selling room. 

The entire design of the lower floor, in 
fact that of the building throughout, is 
on a higher plane than ever before seen 
in so comprehensive a branch. Every de- 
tail shows forethought, and not that rush 
and hurry shown in so many salesrooms 
where the building is made from stock 
plans purchased from an architect who 
peddles them to a dozen or more makers. 
This evidence of prearrangement exhibits 
itself to the smallest detail; in fact, the 
tiling in the main show room being pat- 
terned in conformity to the shape of the 
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One scheme adopted to facilitate this work 
is tagging the different models with dif- 
ferent-colored cards, so that if a spare 
spring were needed from one of the top 
shelves it would not be necessary to pull 
half a dozen down and measure their 
length or count the number of leaves to 
be sure of the right one, the color of the 
tag saving all of this work. 

But everything in the stock room can- 
not be tagged, and so a comprehensive 
system must be installed. Figs. 8 and 9 
give two very good conceptions of the 
Locomobile stock room, with its sheet- 
metal shelving against the walls and its 
high towering sheet metal cabinets placed 
in the center of the stock room. In this 
room everything is fire proof. Shelving 
against the walls is all of the open type, 
two examples appearing in Fig. 8. The 
ease Cl is shown to contain cylinder cast- 
ings, gears for the gearset, drive chains, 
sprockets, mufflers and other heavy goods 
of large size which it would be quite use- 
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less to keep in drawers such as used on 
the cases standing in the middle of the 
room. In the case marked C2, on another 
wall, appears a variety of other parts, in- 
cluding magnetos, etc. Owing to these 
photographs being taken before the com- 
plete stock room was perfected, the dis- 
position of the many parts is not as some 
would suggest and is open to criticism. 
This illustration shows one of the central 
cabinets C, which has three open rows of 
spaces along the top, beneath which are 
ten rows of metal drawers and at the bot- 
tom is an open row. The system in con- 
junction with the metal drawers is that 
they are reversible end for end, and when 
stock is carried in any particular drawer, 
that drawer will have a tag on the end, 
whereas when it is emptied the drawer 
will be reversed, exposing the end which 
is without a card. 
Some Other Features 

Fig. 9 shows a different view of the 
stock room and brings out some features 
of its contain-all nature. In this illustra- 





Fic. 9—SALESROOM, SECOND-HAND CARS ON SECOND FLOOR 





Fig. 10—ANOTHER VIEW OF CABINETS IN THE STOCK ROOM a 


tion R shows a tire rack on the wall and 
C3 and C4 are metal cases containing 
sprockets in the upper rows, and clothing 
and other necessities in the lower row. 
C3 is a conventional case carrying a va- 
riety of parts needed in the cars. S shows 
another form of case on one of the walls 
of the room. In order that the stock room 
may be accessible to the repair shop on 
the top floor, a dumb waiter is fitted, by 
means of which extra parts can be carried 
up to the repair department. 

On the lower floor and conveniently 
ocated to the entrance are the gasoline 
ind oil facilities, shown diagrammatically 
in Fig. 1, and illustrated in Fig. 14. This 

a comprehensive Bowser system, in 
which Fig. 1 is a portable gasoline tank, 
“ the gasoline pump, 3 the kerosene pump, 
4 non-fluid oil pump, 5 cylinder oil pump, 
> motor oil pump, and 7 a portable tank 
ior eylinder and non-fluid oils. All five 
of the pumps communicate with tanks 





buried in the ground outside of the build- 
ing, and at the rear entrance is a series 
of filling pipes where all of them may be 
replenished. 
Repair Shop on Third Floor 

The repair shop, which oceupies the for- 
ward two-thirds of the third or top floor, 
is a model of its kind. One cannot but 
admire the orderly condition and the sys- 
tematic arrangement of the equipment; the 
copious diffusion of light, the strong north 
light coming through the skylight by day, 
and from the Tungsten lamp equipment by 
night, and the roominess and the sanity 
of it are all impressive. A: view of this 
section of the building is shown in Fig. 
12. In this illustration the arrangement of 
the machine tool equipment is seen in 
the foreground. At the extreme left and 
front is a power hack-saw H, a short dis- 
tance behind this and on the wall may be 
seen the starting-box SB, through which 
the overhead 7%4-horsepower electric 
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motor EM is controlled; and on the floor 
near the wall behind, is a medium large 
drill press. At the front of the next row 
there is a heavy grinder with two large 
high-speed emery wheels, and in line be- 
hind it, a small milling machine, a uni- 
versal grinder, and a two-spindle drill- 
press, respectively, all of which are new 
and of improved design. Next in line 
there are three lathes, the first two being 
14-inch engine lathes, and the last one a 
high-speed lathe with a 16-inch swing. At 
the right of the first engine lathe, in the 
photograph is a small emery wheel for 
grinding tools; this completed the machine 
tool equipment at the time the photograph 
was taken, at which time a large milling 
machine, a large arbor press and several 
other tools were said to be in transit and 
would soon be in place. 


Arranged between the three prominent 
pillars is a heavy workbench equipped 
with vises, and with drawers in which 
the workmen may keep their tools under 
lock and key. Many other interesting 
features in the way of equipment are to be 
found about the shop: There is a large 
portable crane for lifting motors from 
their chassis, and transferring them about 
the shop and to engine trucks on which 
they are dis-assembled and overhauled; 
four of these engine trucks are provided, 
also six specially constructed body trucks 
with rubber-tired castors on which the 
ear bodies are placed when lifted from 
their chassis, preparatory to its overhaul- 
ing. 

An Aerial Pit 

One of the most practical and ingenious 
features of the repair-shop equipment may 
be seen in Fig. 15, which consists of a steel 
trestle upon which a car may be raised 
above the floor as shown. It is provided 
with a powerful windlass W at one end, 
and two steel inclined tracks A at the 
other; these are the means of raising the 
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Fic. 11—ENormMovus Car SrToraGE SPACE IN REAR ON SECOND FLOOR 


car upon the structure. The advantages 
of this contrivance are, by far, greater 
than those of the pit, with the general 
disadvantages of a pit eliminated; it ad- 
mits plenty of air and light, four men 
work under one car at the same time with- 
out inconvenience, and stools are pro- 
vided for the workmen, which are fitted 
with leather cushions, on which the work- 
men may sit while at work under a ear. 
Furthermore, the entire structure is mount- 
ed on castors so that if necessary it may 
be readily moved, car and all, to any part 
of the shop. 

Passing toward the rear of the shop, at- 
tention is called to the International Clock 
Co.’s card system, by means of which an 
accurate record of each employe’s time is 
obtained. When a man is assigned to a 
job he slips his time card into a slot in 
the clock, pushes down on a lever and 
the time of day is stamped in the column 
, . ‘ ‘ : Fic. 12—MACHINERY IN REPAIR DEPARTMENT ON THIRD FLOOR 
for which the clock is adjusted. Having 
completed, or being called from, a job, he 
again registers the time in the proper 
space upon the card. 


All the Conveniences 

Next, on the left, are the toilet rooms, 
well-ventilated, with extra bathing facili- 
ties on the outside. Behind the toilet 
room on the left is located the tool room. 
The tool room is thoroughly provided with 
all special tools, a place for everything, 
and everything in its place. A toolmaker 
is in charge to keep the tools in first class 
condition, and a checking system, such as 
is used in all up-to-date factories, is em- 
ployed to keep track of all items given out. 
All parts or supplies used in the repair 
department pass through the hands of the 
man in charge of the tool room; there is 
an elevator operating between the stock- 
room on the first floor and the tool room, 
close tab is kept on all replacements made 
on cars in the repair shop, and for every 
article used for this purpose the workman 
gives his receipt, and for every tool his 
¢eheck. Each workman has a number of 
little brass checks and for each tool which 
he obtains from the toolroom he gives one 
of these checks, which is hung on a little 


hook in a position indicating the tool given Fic. 13—Women’s Lossy AND Door TO WoMEN’s Rest ROOM 
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1G. 14—COMPLETE OIL AND GASOLINE SCHEME IN REAR ON FIRST FLOOR 


out; when the tool is returned, the check 
is passed back to the workman. 

Next to the tool room and convenient to 
the toilet rooms is the workmen’s dress- 
ing room, which is formed by a clever ar- 
rangement of individual] steel lockers pro- 
vided for their clothes. To complete the 
inspection, one cannot help but note the 
noiseless operation of the shafting and pul- 
leys which operate the machine tools, all 
of which is of steel construction and runs 
on ,roller bearings. The generous distri- 
bution of waste-cans and cuspidors and 
the fire-extinguishers on every pillar are 
apparent; and attention is called to the 
almost invisible flush-cover sockets, at the 
bottom of each pillar, for the attachment 
of extension wires used in connection with 
electric lamps, drills, grinders and solder- 
ing-irons. Other features not to be ig- 
nored are a charging magnet for recharg- 
ing magneto magnets from the general 

Wie: is—Amerat, Pre tn Reva Dersneuany electric circuit, a full equipment for mag- 
neto repairs, and a compressed air out- 
fit for cleaning up engines, ete. 

Passing, now, through the partition into 
the rear portion of top floor, one reaches 
the department provided for owners or 
chauffeurs desiring to work on their own 
ears. This department is provided with 
two workbenches, with vises, compressed 
air for inflating tires, and a wash-rack. 
The blacksmith shop, which is fully 
equipped with a forge, an electric blower, 
two anvils, a quenching bath and a braz- 
ing outfit, also occupies one corner of the 
section, and another section is partitioned 
off for storage purposes. 

It would be impossible in a short review 
of a comprehensive plant of this nature to 
devote anything like the space which it 
merits, it being only possible to touch the 
high spots and give the reader a general 
knowledge of the situation. A few gen- 
eral deductions will not be out of place at 
the present time. Foremost in this respect 
comes the absolute segregation of the sales 
and repair departments. Putting the re- 
pair department on the top floor permits 
of the complete selling force of new and 
second-hand cars carrying on its daily 
work without ever coming in contact with 

Fic. 16—Men’s Lossy iN CoRNER OF SALBSROOM the repair department. 
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GLIDDEN TOUR ROUTES 











1905 
New York 
Hartford, Conn. 


Plymouth, N. H. 
Bretton Woods, N. H. 
Concord, H. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Lenox, Mass. 
New York 
Total, 870 miles 
1906 


Buffalo 
Utica, N. Y. 
Saratoga, N. Y. 
Elizabethtown, N. Y. 
Lake Champlain, N. Y. 
Montreal, Ont. 
Quebec, Que. 
——-. _— 


Rangeley, 
Total, 180m dailies 


POSS. Oo. 
Toledo, O. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Chicago 
South Bend, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Columbus, O. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Bedford Springs, Pa. 
Baltimore d. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York 
Total, 1,570 miles 
3 1008, 


Cambridge springs, NY. 
tsburg, 
Bedford Sernoe, Pa. 
Harrisbu 
Philadeiph a, Pa. 
Milford, Pa. 
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of Next Glidden Tour 


Details 


HICAGO, Jan. 31—The contest board 
‘i of the American Automobile Associa- 
tion will meet in Chicago during the show 
next week, at which time Chairman Butler 
expects to have a full attendance of his 
committee and when details of the 1910 
national tour will be discussed and an at- 
tempt made to further work out the itiner- 
ary of what is expected to be the best road 
contest ever promoted by the A. A. A. A ten- 


tative route was»announced week before 
last following a session of the board held 
in New York city on January 25, and 
while the trail was roughly blazed at that 
time, the committee still has plenty of 
work to do before it can officially an- 
nounce its selection. 

At the present time the board has in 
mind the issuing of certificates to be known 
as Glidden certificates, which will be given 























TABULATION SHOWING RECORDS OF VARIOUS MAKES OF CARS THAT 
Perfect Perfect 
Car Starts scores Starts scores 
PSRORTAPPOW 6255 6c 05 xR a ese 16 Py IC itso cPanel geen haxca toalv wes 3 1 
ORR er erate Meet ue yay te 11 a ESE eee a ery gen res 3 1 
SRMRMI oio65 5. assoc asesemc ok 9 OD DP ONMMO: 65 vice S3.b ise ees Sees 2 1 
ROM ha ncn als cau eninateneene 9 EY MRA Saw Face da Suita Seo Malate ore 2 1 
DRRPIBON oie Gaacosmcnsanktaee tines 7 RE eee es © bier riers 2 1 
MOMIMUNE Nococ 550d cia os Cebpeh ee 6 | SS ROS, Sa ane 2 1 
eS EI CPR el eo oe, Soe ae 6 2 -MMmerican “MONKS. ..36..0ccse.vcece 2 1 
eo wwcdnscecssesesersestecnccecs 6 Oo SRS SS CONS CSS be eines 2 1 
MEMES c SoG fons saig tins motee ins 5 MENG Soest aac CsA wes dee tl sane 2 : 
Oldsmobile SAUD 4S KRE SRE RAO aD 5 D GRE astra 6 8S 54 e 8a,9 Co s0 0 cea eieene 2 0 
SIRI lard is 64S 4 wietn ele cereale aaa 5 ee reer ee rere Tee 2 0 
PROFS TETOTE. 2 occ cc cescescancs + 1 COCOONS vc pic v.cb wens ticccecose’ 2 0 
Studebaker .....cccescccesccccces 3 2 Stoddard-Dayton ..........+++++- 2 0 
a) SRR erro erste oe 3 ie ore Tree cree ke 2 Pp 
STON 6.550 08045640864 CR RD tioagie's 3 DOE aa 5.64.6 oe bdicaespded salvewa wed 2 ¢ 
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PHY CONTESTS AND THE PROPOSED RoutTH FOR THIS YEAR’s Tour, WHICH WILL INVADE NEW TERRITORY 
Will Be Discussed at Chicago nore nn cn 
fame mS 5 ¥. 
‘ 7 ; 0 ass. 
to those contestants which finish the tour that the latter part of June will be the Poland Sorines Me 
with scores that are within a small percent- ideal time for holding a big contest and pethioners’ N.Y 
age of being perfect, but it has not yet that it will be much better to shorten the Bo age a 
fixed the exact limits of such a percentage, tour a week instead of dragging it out as ” 4909 
and this will be one of the subjects dis- was last year’s event. Since the announce- liek Wick 
cussed at the Chicago meeting. ment of the tentative route Chairman But- etadinen "tute 
Dates for the tour have been set for ler has been in receipt of many letters wie Crosse, Wie. 
June 15-30, although it is possible that these from motorists living in the cities along He nions ar aay eg 
, ‘ : ‘ : ; Fort Dodge, la. 
may be changed if the exigencies of the the proposed route. _ While there is some Canna Bluffs, a 
occasion demand it. Howeveritisthought doubt about the ability of the cars to get Kearney, Neb. 
Julesburg, Colo. 
Denver, Colo. 
=— : Hugo, Colo. 
7 Oakley, Kas. 
HAVE COMPETED IN FIVE GLIDDEN TROPHY CONTESTS OF THE A. A. A. ounnn tine hea 
= Total, 2,640 miles 
. 1910 
> Perfect Perfect Cincinnati, O. 
Car Starts scores ar Starts scores Louisville, Ky. 
| TS Be rte Frm ey 2 G. Wagilat. Reimisé oc. ioc .s. cocci 1 0 Nashville, Tenn. 
| PRIN . oss swauasmeia ned sais 2 ©.) (GRRE ok td ced sasevastoustacaes 1 0 Memphis, Tenn. 
| MOPS ait cn os sé inbixe caveutd 2 Gr CERO Slade. cecznsoetens see 1 0 Little Rock, Ark. 
Been) TOUMME 6.620 i4 otae de dex 2 “a <a eee ere ea. 1 0 Texarkana, Ark. 
| MEOCaD . .k acanrde eine wobdas ts 2 i < See 5.0'Ss k CeGaaw de nates 1 0 Dallas, Tex. 
BION . osSarreree ene 1 ©. GRMN a 0ks Sc Conracreneuecenes 1 0 Oklahoma City, Okla. 
1 MNO? .. igo seer aes ae 1 1 BOE ous ns heehee cake keane 1 0 Wichita, Kan. 
1 american BOCUGE o vices <cteeiaces 1 1 Pungs Finch ........ccccccsccces 1 0 Topeka, Kan. 
t mare” Tribute c, srsn cor cee ca eens 1 Ge WON. vd? aacccacan cestiannae es 1 0 St. Joseph, Mo. 
1 BEOIOD cos deneadsnrtssvevans 1 Oo MOMAE? bo ole fctsk cameo ae 1 0 Des Moines, la. 
0 Nanhard ces SR koaLtae Re eekebiewes 1 0 Penneylvania ....ccccccccccceces 1 0 Cedar Rapids, la. 
0 pabler | Pee hy IN SAN ae 1 Oi GINO coe aces uc usavareedesee as 1 0 Davenport, la. 
0 seeauy le wtemioaeprdsmeicleuuaeds 1 Oy! CIDR sini wi ech iceceddewiaetecas 1 0 Rock Island, Ill. 
0 BENeNS-DUPYOR cscvessstasaceess 1 AE Sige aeateep ie setapppAg Spt ae 1 0 Moline, Ili. 
Sment .. scheme vesceer etic aun 1 ORR AINE Soi. oie ek dae acewneudtewns 1 0 Chicago 
. — Total, 2,200 miles, estimated 












































TABULATION SHOWING ROADSTER PERFORMANCES IN GLIDDEN 


Perfect 

Car Starts scores 
PIOTCO*ATTOW. 6 iis ccc cc cccsencace 5 3 
WUE Sve hadie cs. oe o's easabccesees 5 2 
Stoddard-Dayton ................ 4 3 
NN a es ea et eg 4 0 
MINN so oo cass '0 ew ks tans bide aie 3 0 
SID cis i a '0b0,6 0 aw 0c aie 0S Veloce 2 1 
NE Sek bin eS ding Bis o's x was hls 2 1 
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RE Oe st oe oa bg os owen be 2 0 
EES Pa Oe Rt ee aa 1 0 


Perfect 

Car Starts scores 
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RIED os, 346 Bias oS ot Sean ea 1 0 
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PRMNE Uios 55 Sic db NaN Wea Se 1 0 
wo Nyt RE Er SAE 1 0 
POU ne oo ok ot sas Cas OBE 1 0 
Ns Sa oO ciao saws 1 0 
Sd EE SP a oA ee et Per We wate 1 0 
NN cw SH oie Sa os Ss vee 1 0 
ReMMNOMNONNN 5-0-2 ts ss Sie aues UG Roe 1 0 








through the Mississippi bottom lands so 
early in the year as June, it is thought 
that in the main the route will follow the 
plan laid out—from Cincinnati, through 
Louisville, Ky., Nashville and Memphis, 
Tenn., Little Rock and Texarkana, Ark., 
Dallas, Texas, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Wichita und Topeka, Kans., St. Joseph, 
Mo., Des Moines, Cedar Rapids and Daven- 
port, Ia., Rock Island and Moline, Ill., and 
thence to Chicago. 

While the board has not as yet touched 
upon other phases of the tour outside of 
the decision to retain the Glidden trophy 
as the chief prize it is more than probable 
that there will be separate class for 
roadsters just the same as it has been 
since 1906. The growing popularity of 
this type of car makes a separate class a 
necessity, and of late years it has been 
demonstrated that the roadsters are giving 
the touring cars a hard run for public 
favor, for in the 1909 tour there were as 
many two and three-passenger machines 
competing as there were touring cars. It 
is not known whether or not the third di- 
vision, the one for toy tonneaux, will be 
retained, for last year, in spite of the fact 
that the city of Detroit put up a magnifi- 
cent trophy, it attracted only three entries. 


Glad Cup Is Retained 


The retention of the Glidden trophy as 
the chief prize of the annual tour meets 
with the approbation of nearly everyone, 
for there is no other motoring trophy in 
the world that has such historic memories 
as has the Glidden except the Vanderbilt. 

The Glidden has been run for five times 
now, and a review of its history shows 
that 164 cars have contested for the big 
mug which was donated by the Boston 
banker following the famous New York- 
St. Louis tour in 1904. Of these 164 cars, 
fifty-six of them made perfect scores, a 
percentage of 34.15, which is a remark- 
able performance considering the fact that 
these 164 cars travelled a distance of 7,900 
miles over all kinds of roads and under 
all kinds of conditions. Of course per- 
fect scores were easier to make in the early 
days of the contest, because of the fact 
that no observers were carried, and the 
chief requisites were that cars run on 
schedule time. Nowadays, however, con- 
ditions are more severe, each car carry- 
ing an observer, and in addition to making 
the controls on time there is a technical 
examination at the end of the tour which 
weeds out those cars which are not mechan- 
ically perfect. Had it not been for this 


technical examination the percentage of 
Glidden perfect scores would have been 
increased, for while the records show that 
Winchester’s Pierce-Arrow was the only 
one to escape penalization, there were five 
in all in the Glidden division that travelled 
from Detroit to Kansas City by way of 
Chicago, Minneapolis and Denver that had 
perfect road scores—two Premiers, a Mar- 
mon and two Pierce-Arrows. 


A review of Glidden history at this time 
is not inopportune and is decidedly inter- 
esting. It shows the idea of such a con- 
test originated as the result of the tour 
from New York city to the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exhibition at St. Louis, and which 
followed the main road leading through 
Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Erie, Cleveland, Toledo, South Bend, 
Springfield, Ill., and St. Louis. While only 
sixteen started from New York, still the 
main caravan picked up other parties on 
the way until] there were 108 machines all 
told that rolled into St. Louis early in 
August. Following this came Mr. Glidden’s 
offer to donate a trophy to decide the tour- 
ing supremacy of the country, and in 1905 
the first run for the cup was held, the 
route being from New York to Bretton 
Woods, N. H., and back to New York, a 
distance of 870 miles. In 1906 the tour- 
ists started from Buffalo and went to 
Rangeley, Me., passing through Canada 
on the way and covering a distance of 
1,150 miles. In 1907 they started from 
Cleveland, came to Chicago and finished 
in New York, a distance of 1,570 miles. 
In 1908 Buffalo again got the start, and 
after going to Boston, Mass., the tourists 
finished at Saratoga, N. Y., total 1,620 
miles. In 1909 the tour covered 2,640 
miles and went from Detroit to Kansas 
City, Mo., by way of Chicago, Minneapolis 
and Denver. 

The 164 different cars that have com- 
peted for the Glidden trophy represent 
sixty different makes, of which six are of 
foreign construction. The Pierce-Arrow is 
the only one which has competed in all 
five tours and the records show that of 
the sixteen cars of this make that have 
made the fight for the trophy, eleven of 
them have made perfect scores. The 
Pierce was the first winner of the cup, 
making one perfect score in 1905 with its 
one car. In 1906 it made three perfect 
scores with three chances; in 1907 it had 
three out of five; in 1908 it had three out 
of three, and in 1909 one out of two. 

Next to the Pierce-Arrow the White, 
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Thomas, Reo and Peerless can claim vet- 
eran honors, having participated in four 
out of the five tours. The White has 
started eleven cars out of which ‘number 
it secured three perfect scores. After 
running in the first three contests the 
steamer remained out of the 1908 event, 
but last year it put in one car, a gteamer 
burning kerosene for fuel. The Thomas 
was not a contestant in the first tour, but 
has been represented since 1906, there hav- 
ing been six cars of this make in the four 
events, four of which have gone through 
with perfect scores. The Peerless has 
started nine cars and won six perfect 
scores. It was one of the sixteen different 
makes that participated in the 1905 event, 
and ran continuously up to last year, when 
its makers refused to enter because of their 
dissatisfaction over the ruling made by 
Chairman Hower the yeat before over the 
question of penalizing Maguire’s Pierce- 
Arrow. The Reo was in the Glidden divi- 
sion every year until last year and won 
two perfect scores in six chances. The 
Maxwell, Haynes and Oldsmobile have 
been in three of the five tours, the Haynes 
making three perfect scores with five cars. 


Roadsters are: Recognized 


The idea of the separate division for 
roadsters first was conceived in 1906 when 
Paul Deming, then chairman of the A, A. 
A. touring board, put up a trophy for this 
class. It attracted five contestants, of 
which four were Whites and one a Max- 
well. It resulted in the Maxwell and 
Augustus Post’s White making perfect 
scores, but because of the fact that Mr. 
Post had blazed the trail for the tour that 
year, which had given him a slight advan- 
tage when there was some confusion. over 
the exact route, Mr. Post gracefully with- 
drew, giving the trophy to C. W. Kelsey, 
who drove the Maxwell. In 1907, 1908 and 
1909, Frank B. Hower hung up the roadster 
prize. In 1907 there was another tie, in 
which Hal Sheridan in the White and E. S. 
Smith in the Stoddard-Dayton were in- 
volved, they being the only one perfect out 
of the eleven cars that competed. A run- 
off of the tie returned the White the win- 
ner. Fourteen roadsters competed in 1908, 
and two Pierece-Arrows, two Stoddard- 
Daytons and a Premier tied and in the 
runoff the honors went to Charles Cliften’s 
Pierce-Arrow. In 1909 fourteen roadsters 
again started and J. S. Williams’ Pierce- 
Arrow was the only one to be awarded per- 
feet score by the contest board. 

In these four battles for roadster honors, 
forty-two cars representing twenty-three 
different makes have contested. The 
Pierce-Arrow, as has been the case in the 
Glidden, has been best represented, having 
started five cars and made three perfect 
scores, twice winning first place. The 
White also started five, made two perfect 
scores and won the cup once. With four 
ears, the Stoddard-Dayton has made three 
perfect scores, and twice has been tied for 
first place. 
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NEW CONTEST 


EW YORK, Jan. 31—Official announce- 

ment has been made by 8. M. Butler, 
chairman of the contest board of the 
American Automobile Association, of the 
list of proposed contests for 1910, with ap- 
proximate dates from which the contest 
board will make up its official schedule. 
This list shows that if the promotors 
throughout the country carry out their 
1910 plans, there will be fifteen road races, 
twenty-two reliability runs, fifteen hill- 
climbs and forty-five track meets. It, how- 
ever, is possible and more than likely that 
others will be added to this list, this an- 
nouncement being the preliminary gun of 
the 1910 campaign. 

Of the fifteen road races scheduled all 
but one are renewals of previous contests, 
the recruit being the Grand Rapids Auto- 
mobile Club, of Grand Rapids, Mich., which 
desires to run its road race some time in 
July, no exact date being set. The Van- 
derbilt this year will be run earlier than 
usual, an application having been made for 
October 1. Savannah has announced its in- 
tention to get into the game again, but has 
set no time. It is thought that the 
Georgians desire to renew the American 
grand prize race which proved a feature of 
1908, and which was international in char- 
acter. Labor Day has been asked for by 
Lowell, Mass., where the national stock 
chassis race was run last year. Denver 
has asked for two dates, Decoration Day 
and Labor Day, while the road carnival 
at Riverhead, L. I., will be renewed but at 
an earlier time of the year as was the case 
in 1909, promotors filing a claim for June 
1, The Chicago Automobile Club has been 
given June 25 for the Cobe cup race despite 
the fact at the present time it is seriously 
contemplating putting up the trophy for 
a speedway event. The Quaker City Motor 
Club will run its third annual road race at 
Fairmount park, Philadelphia, on October 
8, it being one of the first clubs to an- 
nounce its intentions. 


Pacific Coast Well Represented 


The Pacific coast proves to be the 
strongest supporter of road racing of any 
section in the country. Six dates have been 
awarded, the first one being May 9, when 
the Santa Rosa event will be contested. 
The Portland Automobile Club, of Port- 
land, Ore., will hold its rose carnival June 
11, in which the Wemme cup will be the 
chief consideration. The Licensed Motor 
Car Dealers’ Association, a new organiza- 
tion in Los Angeles, will hold the Santa 
Moniea road race this year, having been 
given a choice date, July 4. The annual 
10)-mile race up Mount Baldy will be con- 
tested September 10, while on October 23 
the Automobile Club of California will pro- 
mote the Portola road meet across the bay. 
The desert road race from Los Angeles to 
Phoenix, which will be promoted by the 
Maricopa Automobile Club, will start 
November 24, 


i —— 8 eT 
SLATE ANNOUNCED BY A.A.A. 


Chief of interest in the reliability run 
schedule is the fact that the Glidden tour 
will be held June 15-30. The postponed 
flag-to-flag run from Denver to Mexico for 
the Wahlgreen trophy will start May 1. 
The New York-Seattle transcontinental 
run is booked for starting July 4, while the 
Munsey tour will begin August 15. The 
Chicago Motor Club has-been given October 
15 for its 1,000-mile test. 

Nearly all the hill-climb classics have 


been continued, Wilkes-Barre having asked 
for June 11 for its Giant’s Despair con- 
test, despite the fact that there were 
rumors that this event was to be aban- 
doned. Of equal importance will be the 
Chieago Motor Club event at Algonquin, 
which will take place in August. The first 
elimb of the year will be at Atlanta on 
Washington’s birthday, when the Atlanta 
Journal will promote the event, which last 
year was really sensational. 








OFFICIAL CONTEST SCHEDULE FOR NEW SEASON 


ROAD RACES 

Denver, Denver Motor Club, May 30. 

Riverhead, Motor Contest Association, 
June 1. 

Cobe, Chicago Automobile Club, June 25. 

Grand Rapids, Grand Rapids Automobile 
Club, middle July. 

Denver, Denver Motor Club, September 5. 

Lowell, Lowell Automobile Club, Septem- 
ber 5 


Vanderbilt, Motor Cups Holding Co., Oc-. 


tober 1. 

Fairmount Park, Quaker City Motor Club, 
October 8. 

Savannah, Savannah Automobile Club, —— 

HILL CLIMBS 

Atlanta, Atlanta Journal, February 22. 

Kansas City, Automobile Club of Kansas 
City, April. 


Bridgeport, Automobile Club of Bridgeport, 
May.- 30. 


Wilkes-Barre, Wilkes-Barre Automobile 
Club, June 11. 

Worcester, Worcester Automobile Club, 
June 4 


seo eveland, Cleveland Automobile Club, June 

Ossining, Upper Westchester Automobile 
Club, June 18. 

Plainfield, Plainfield Automobile Club, July 

Richfield Richfield Springs Automobile 
Club, middle July. 

Algonquin-Chicago, Chicago Motor Club, 
middie August, 

Denver, Denver Motor Club, November. 

Minneapolis, Minneapolis Auto. Club, 

St. Paul, Auto Club of St. Paul, 

RELIABILITY CONTESTS 











Philadelphia, Century Motor Club, 
ua Quaker City Motor Club, 
pr " 


Denver to Mexico, flag to flag run, G. A. 
Wahligreen, May 1. 

Hartford, Conn., Automobile Club of Hart- 
ford, May 1. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Motor Club of Harrisburg, 


“— 2 to 7. 
orristown, Pa., Norristown Automobile 
Club, May 18. 

Fort Worth, Tex., Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram, May 22. 

Detroit, Detroit Auto Dealers’ Association, 


May 25. 

ational Glidden tour, A. A. A., June 15-30. 
Denver, Denver Motor Club, June. 
New York to Seattle, M. R. Guggenheim, 


July 4. 

Philadelphia to Wildwood, North Wildwood 
Automobile Club, July 2. 

Minneapolis-Tribune, Minneapolis Automo- 
bile Club, August 1. 

Munsey tour, Frank A. Munsey Co., Au- 
gust 15. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota State Automobile 
Association, August 31. 

Philadelphia to Wildwood, North Wildwood 
Automobile Club, September 3. 

Cleveland, Cleveland Auto Club, September. 

Kansas City, Automobile Club of Kansas 
City, September. 

Louisville, Louisville Automobile Club, Oc- 
tober 8. 

Chicago, Chicago Motor Club, October 15. 

Denver, Denver Motor Club, October. 

Worcester, Worcester Automobile Club, Oc- 
tober. 

TRACK RACES 


New Orleans, New Orleans Automobile 
Club, February 5 and 6. 

Montgomery, Ala., Automobile Association, 
February 12 or A ril 20. 

Birmingham, Ala., Birmingham Police Re- 
ilef Association, April 27. 
Atlanta Automobile Association, 
May 5, 6 and 7. 

iaaienapene Motor Speedway, May 29, 30 
and ° 
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Boston, Bay State Automobile Association, 
May 30. 
Brighton Beach, Motor Racing Assoclation, 


May 30. 
Philadelphia, Quaker City Motor Club, 
June 4. 


Columbus, Columbus Automobile Club, June 


indianapolis Motor Speedway, July 1, 2 
and 4. 


am Tex., Dallas Automobile Club, July 


Cheyenne, Wyo., Motor Club, July 4. 

St. Paul, Minn., State Automobile Associa- 
tion, July 4. 

Wildwood, N. J., Motor Club of Wildwood, 
July 4. 

Wildwood, N. J., North Wildwood Automo- 
bile Club, July 4. 

Wildwood, N. J., North Wildwood Automo- 
bile Club, August 6. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., Motor Club, August 17. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., Motor Club, September 5. 

Wildwood, N. J., Motor Club of Wildwood, 
September 5. 

Wildwood, N. J., North Wildwood Automo- 
bile Club, September 5. 

Galveston, Galveston Cotton Carnival, July. 

Kansas City, Automobile Club of Kansas 
City, July 23. 

Philadelphia, Quaker City Motor Club, Au- 
gust 6. 

Indianapolis Motor Speedway, August 12 
and 13. 

Indianapolis Motor Speedway, September 2, 
3 and 5. 


Minneapolis State Fair, Automobile Clubs 
a and St. Paul, September 5 
an q 

Providence, Rhode Island Automobile Club, 
September 9 and 10. 

— Motor Speedway, October 7 
n 3 
Dallas, Dallas Automobile Club, October 25. 
Atlanta, Atlanta Automobile Association, 
November 15. 

New Orleans, New Orleans Automobile 
Club, November 5 and 


San Antonio, San Antonio Automobile Club, 
November 6, 9 and 13. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Road Races 
Santa Rosa, yy 9. 
Portiand Rose Carnival, Portland Automo- 
bile Club, June 11. 
Santa Monica, Licensed Motor Car Dealers’ 
Association of Los Angeles, July 4. 
Mount Baldy, September 10. 
San Francisco-Portola, Automobile Club of 
California, October 23. 
Los Angeles-Phoenix, Maricopa Automobile 
Club, November 24, 
Hill Climbs 
Altadena Licensed Motor Car Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Los Angeles, Februa 


Mile-high hill-climb, Redlands Mile-High 
Hill-Climb Association, November 24. 
Track Races 


Los Angeles Motor Racing Association, 
January 9. 

Los Angstte Motor Racing Association, 
Mir oa - 2, 13. 

Los ngeles Motor Racing Association, 
March 12, 13. 

Los Angeles Motordrome Co., April 8, 9, 10. 

Los Angeles Motordrome Co., April 13. 

Los Angeles Motordrome Co., April 15, 16, 


Los Ange Motordrome Co., 24-hour, April 
30, May 1. 
Santa Rosa, Santa Rosa Automobile Asso- 
clation vane 2 15, 16. 
Los Ange es Motordrome Co.,May 29, 30, 31. 
Los Angeles Motordrome Co., July 2, 8, 4. 
Los Angeles Motordrome Co., Labor day. 
Pome M. R. Guggenheim, September 10, 
an 4 
Spokane, Spokane interstate falr, 
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UNITED STATES MOTOR CO. IS THE LATEST 


Incorporation of a $16,000,000 Holding Organization Is 
Announced, With Maxwell-Briscoe Identified With Proposi- 
tion —Desires Line of Cars Ranging From $500 to $5000 


EW YORK, Jan. 27—Announcement 

was made yesterday of the incor- 
poration of the United State Motor Co. 
with an authorized capital of $16,000,000, 
half common and half preferred. Accord- 
ing to present plans the new company is 
to acquire several of the prominent manu- 
facturing concerns of motor cars and parts 
and to conduct the making and selling on 
a broad scale. A large part of the pre- 
ferred stock has been underwritten, so the 
new company will begin with ample cash 
working capital. 

It is stated that plans have already been 
perfected by the United States Motor Co. 
for the acquiring of the Maxwell-Briscoe 
Motor Co. and that the same interests 
heretofore identified with that successful 
concern are to be identified also with the 
new company. It also is stated that J. D. 
Maxwell, Benjamin Briscoe and others who 
have been active in the management of 
the Maxwell-Briseoe Motor Co. and are 
responsible for its present position in the 
motor ear trade, will be prominent in the 
manufacturing, the policy and the finan- 
cial management of the new corporation. 

It is to be the general policy of the 
company to acquire only those concerns 
and facilities by and through which it will 
be enabled to produce a complete line of 
motor cars, ranging in price from $500 to 
$5,000, enabling it to administer the busi- 
ness affairs of the constituent companies 
under a single managemert and to market 

. the product under a general sales organi- 
zation of the greatest efficiency. 


Motives of Big Corporation 


It is stated that the main idea and the 
principal motives leading up to the or- 
ganization of the United States Motor Co. 
were to so equip the company’s engineer- 
ing, manufacturing, financial, administra- 
tive and selling departments as to make 
possible a production and distribution of 
the best quality of product that could be 
produced for the price. A strict adherence 
to this policy will be the mainspring of 
every action of the company. J. D. Max- 
well, Benjamin Briscoe and others now 
prominent in the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor 
Co.’s organization will be associated with 
the new company, as also will be a num- 
ber of others now associated with other 
companies soon to be acquired. 

Mr. Briscoe, when asked for more defi- 
nite information as to the general policies 
of the United States Motor Co., had this 
to say: 

‘*T will say, first of all, that neither 
Mr. Maxwell nor I have relinquished in 
any way our responsibilities in connection 
with the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co. Our 
duties toward the company and our belief 


in its splendid future have in no way been 
supplanted. 

‘*The purpose and the scope of the 
United States Motor Co. will become evi- 
dent as its business is developed. It is im- 
possible for me to touch on more than a 
few of its objects at this time. I desire 
particularly, however, to relieve the minds 
of those who may be interested, from any 
possible suspicion that there lurks any- 
where in the United States Motor Co. a 
sinister intention toward any of our com- 
petitors or the trade in general. 

‘*The United States Motor Co. will 
engage actively in the motor car business. 
This business has assumed large propor- 
tions in an incredibly short time and is 
exercising a powerful effect upon the in- 
dustrial and social conditions of this coun- 
try. Its growth has naturally been at- 
tended with many defects in methods, and 
there is no doubt that both manufacturing 
and distributing methods call for reform. 

‘*The swarm of new promotions based 
on ignorant hope, and doomed for the 
greater part to disaster, will make matters 
still more complicated in the future. 
Without arrogating to itself the function 
of censor to the industry, the United 
States Motor Co. will throw the weight 
of its influence for such improvements as 
will become of benefit to the public and 
itself and also to the interests of other 
legitimate manufacturers. The trouble- 
some patent situation which bids fair to 
involve great burdens on the industry, un- 
less something is done to prevent it, is a 
field in which the company will be able to 
work to the benefit of all properly con- 
cerned. 

‘‘The United States Motor Co. has no 
intention or desire to strive for the crea- 
tion of a monopoly, nor to secure by any 
artificial means the control of any branch 
of the trade. It will not interfere with or 
try to injure the business of any manufac- 
turer of motor cars or of any distributor. 
It expects to earn every dollar it makes 
and will ask only for such rewards as are 
due it by virtue of its efficient organiza- 
tion and excellent service to the public.’’ 
Big Week in Detroit 

Detroit, Mich., Feb. 1—The week of 
January 24 should go down into motor 
history in Detroit as one of the most im- 
portant in the momentous succession of 
events which have combined to make the 
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manufacture of motor cars the leading in- 
dustry of the city and the city itself the 
seat of one of the world’s greatest manu- 
facturing activities. While the week was 
featured by the annual show of the De- 
troit Automobile Retailers’ Association— 
and this really was the center—announce- 
ments of importance much farther reach- 
ing were of almost daily occurrence. 

Pre-eminent among these were the an- 
nouncement of three immense factories to 
be constructed in Detroit, with excellent 
prospects of a fourth. Following the re- 
organization of the Lozier Motor Co., an- 
nounced a week ago, coupled with the in- 
tention of the firm to build a million-dollar 
factory and move the seat of the enter- 
prise to Detroit, came announcements of 
a similar character from the Hudson Motor 
Car Co. and the Van Dyke Motor Car Co., 
each of which has secured real estate for 
the construction of large factory facilities. 
Before the sensation following these an- 
nouncements had died away came the news 
of the formation of the new United States 
Motor Co. and a visit to Detroit by Benja- 
min Briscoe, prominent as the organizer 
of the group, during which he admitted 
the strong possibility of a Detroit parts 
factory which should supply the separate 
members of which the Maxwell-Briscoe 
plants will form the nucleus. 


Hudson Buys Big Tract 


The Hudson Motor Car Co., which is yet 
to pass its first birthday, has scored so 
pronounced a success with its 1910 models 
as to call for a speedy addition to its 
manufacturing facilities. Up to date the 
firm has been housed in the old Aerocar 
plant on Mack avenue. The new factory 
will be located in Fairview, on property 
adjacent to that of the Chalmers Motor Car 
Co., with which the Hudson has maintained 
close relations ever since its inception, 
though the two boards of directors are now 
entirely separate. Together with the Gray 
estate, the directors of the Hudson com- 
pany have secured nearly % mile of front- 
age on Jefferson avenue, running back to 
the river. The present intention is for the 
Hudson company to start building opera- 
tions on the front end of the property, the 
rear portion being turned over to a motor 
boat building concern. President Roy 
Chapin of the Hudson is authority for the 
statement that, while nothing definite is 
contemplated along that line at present, 
his firm has in view, when the proper time 
comes, the construction of an aeroplane 
factory, ideal facilities for which are pre- 
sented by the tract and its neighborhood 
to the river and Lake St. Clair. 

The Hudson people plan an investment 
of more than $500,000 for the property 
and real estate combined. The first con- 
struction will be the lengthening of the 
spur track which now connects the Chal- 
mers plant with the Belt Line railroad, 
through the Chalmers tract to the site of 
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ACTIVITY IN DETROIT’S TRADE CIRCLES 


Hudson, Van Dyke and Lozier Announce They Will Build 
Immense Factories—Benjamin Briscoe Talks of the Plans of 
United States Motor Co.—Support Promised Summer Show. 


the new Hudson factory. The tract pur- 
chased commanded a price of $2,200 an 
acre and is comprised of 22 acres.. At pres- 
ent a large portion of it is low ground and 
considerable filling will be required. The 
factory will be of concrete construction. 
Van Dyke’s Big Plans 

The new factory of the Van Dyke Motor 
Car Co. will be built at the opposite ex- 
tremity of the city, at Junction and Lever- 
ette avenues, a portion of Detroit now 
occupied by but one motor car factory— 
the Flanders plant of the E-M-F. Though 
a large percent of the skilled machinists 
of the city reside in this portion of town, 
most of them are now compelled to ride 
to the northeast part of the city to their 
work. The Van Dyke is a new concern, 
and but recently started production. It 
is limiting its activities to the manufac- 
ture of one model of light delivery wagon, 
designed to appeal to laundries, groceries 
and other retail concerns. One thousand 
ears will be manufactured this year. The 
Van Dyke is backed up by plenty of cap- 
ital and has secured the services of George 
A. Troutt as its factory manager. The 
company plans to establish garages in all 
the large centers of the country at which 
it will guarantee to care for and equip 
cars nightly for the sum of $30 per month, 
oil and gasoline included. It is pointed 
out that this plan will relieve the average 
merchant of the necessity for securing a 
skilled mechanic to run each of his cars. 
An elaborate form of checking has been 
prepared under the management of Presi- 
dent Frank G. Van Dyke, 

Among those back of the Van Dyke are 
S. P. Clarke, general manager of the 
Northern Elevator of Canada, H. P. Co- 
quilland of South Bend, V. H. Moore, for- 
merly of the Packard Motor Car Co., and 
R. E. Dillon of the Seotten-Dillon Tobacco 
Co., one of the largest of Detroit’s non- 
motor car manufacturing concerns. Ground 
will be broken for the new factory Feb. 15. 

The announcement of the incorporation 
of the new United States Motor Co. was 
followed by the immediate appearance in 
Detroit of Benjamin Briscoe, president of 
the Maxwell-Briscoe company, who is cred- 
ited locally with being the leading organ- 
izer of the $16,000,000 corporation. Mr. 
Briseoe spent a few hours at the show 
ind then established headquarters at the 
iffice of the firm’s down-town branch, 
where a series of conferences took place. 

The Maxwell-Briscoe is now the pos- 
sessor of a fine factory site in the north- 

rn part of the city near the plant now 

‘cupied by the Brush Runabout Co., of 

‘hich Mr. Briscoe’s brother, Frank Bris- 

oe, is the head. Rumor naturally credited 

ie United States Motor Co. with the prob- 
‘bly aequisition of the Brush plant and 
he establishment of a parts factory in 
etroit on a plan similar to that which 
‘ll be built this summer by the General 





Motors. Intentions of this sort were 
neither affirmed nor denied by Mr. Briscoe, 
who stated, however, that as yet the 
United Motors had absorbed but one cor- 
portion—the Maxwell-Briscoe. He denied 
that negotiations were on at present for 
the purchase of any Detroit factory other 
than the Brush and stated that the parts 
factory would be a development of the 
future and was not included in the imme- 
diate scheme of the general idea which 
was being carried out. 
Benjamin Briscoe Talks 

‘*The purchase of the United Motors 
is one of economy,’’ said Mr. Briscoe to 
Motor Age. ‘‘It is true that we are en- 
gaged in the process of securing factories 
which can supplement the Maxwell-Briscoe 
line of cars of grade that will enable us 
to provide dealers with a line ranging 
from the lightest runabout to the highest 
powered pleasure vehicle. The plan con- 
templates the installation of a chain of 
agencies in every city and trade center of 
the United States and the manufacture of 
parts in a centralized manner which will 
enable the members of the group to stand- 
ardize their product to the absolute limit.’’ 

Had Mr. Briscoe authorized the formal 
announcement that the United States 
Motors would instantly start the construc- 
tion of a $3,000,000 factory in Detroit, 
however, it would have created no more 
than a passing mention. Detroiters have 
become positively blase of late, in their 
attitude toward motor 
During the show 
reau, an 


manufacturing. 
the Manufacturers Bu- 
organization sustained for the 
of enlisting labor in new local 
enterprises and in bringing outside labor 
to Detroit, announced that the motor 
manufacturing concerns of Detroit have 
brought to the city in the neighborhood 
of 19,000 laborers from other points.of the 
country. These figures, combined with the 
statistics of the new Detroit directory, 
give the city a population of well over a 
half-million, nearly one-third of whom 
have been added since the birth of the 
motoring industry. 

It was in.such an atmosphere as this 
that the committee of Detroit manufac- 
turers spent the week, canvassing the 
trade for the purpose of securinf the as- 
sistance in the movement to bring the De- 
troit and Michigan makers together on the 
question of a summer show at the state 


purpose 





fair grounds. William E. Metzger and 
Frank Briscoe were the active boosters for 
this enterprise and found virtually uni- 
form success. During the week W. C. 
Durant of General Motors, Benjamin 
Briscoe of United States Motors, Harry 
Lozier of the Lozier and virtually all the 
prominent Detroit makers went on record 
as in favor of the show and the event 
now seems assured. 

A delegation from Detroit is likely to 
visit the Chicago show and continue the 
canvass. The movement was really inau- 
gurated by the Detroit Automobile Re- 
tailers’ Association, which has taken the 
lead in the matter and has been booming 
it for a year, and the Detroit retailers 
will also be represented among the boom- 
ers, if this plan of promotion is decided on. 

Details of the movement will be dis- 
cussed further at a banquet Wednesday 
evening at which manufacturers and press 
will be guests of the D. A. D. A., and 
Mayor Breitmeyer will represent the city. 
This event will also form the annual cele- 
bration which, according to prior prece- 
dent, has accompanied the closing of the 
show. The effort toward a national De- 
troit exhibition is the occasion of the post- 
ponement, the period accompanying the 
show activity not being deemed the most 
propitious for the furthering of such a 
project. 

Detroit Show a Success 

The Detroit show closed Saturday even- 
ing in a pandemonium of horn-tooting and 
general jubilation. It was by all odds the 
most successful exhibition of its kind ever 
held locally. The attendance came very 
close to the 50,000-mark and the educa- 
tional value of the affair far surpassed any 
of the prior Detroit exhibitions. An esti- 
mate of the cars sold places the valuation 
at approximately $1,000,000, of which state 
dealers took a considerable majority. The 
most pleasing feature to the student of 
motoring conditions. was the demand for 
the, heavier and more expensive cars which 
avere on exhibition. _Many oi the state 
agents who have formerly handled only 
the lighter grades, have added one or two 
of the .more powerful cars to their lines. 
The largest single sale was by the’ E-M-F, 
which contracted with one dealer for a 
total of cars aggregating $35,000 in value. 
The Cartercar was a close second,.with a 
$30,000 order from the Kellogg Toasted 
Corn Flakes Co., of Battle Creeky whith 
signed a contract for twenty-four cars of 
the touring-car model, equipped with spe- 
cial. bodies, designed for advertising pur- 
poses. There was considerable competi- 


tion for this order and the Carterear peo- 
ple felt commendable pride in booking 
it. One other order of a sinii’ar character 






for another concern, was announced dur- 


ing the show, demonstrating that the 
town-to-town plan of advertising by means 
of motor cars is a new variety in which 
manufacturers may dispose of their prod- 
uct when the time comes for the cultiva- 
tion of special lines of stimulation. 

The local trade was far in advance of 
anything in past seasons but was, as usual, 
largely of the prospective order. Veteran 
dealers agreed that the number of pros- 
pective purchasers was far in excess of 
anything in past years. The early show 
is a proven success in Detroit, for it will 
fill in the remaining weeks of the winter 
in a most acceptable fashion for the local 
dealers, all of whom have a list of men 
who are in the market for a car. The 
week provided excellent conditions for 
demonstrating, however, and many local 
sales were pushed to completion before 
the show was over. Undoubtedly, had the 
crowds been smaller or distributed over 
a larger area, more retail business could 
have been consummated. 

A special feature of the week was a 
banquet on Thursday, tendered E. Leroy 
Pelletier, former show manager whose 
genius it was that made the first D. A. 
D. A. show a success and who followed 
that by laying out the general scheme of 
the exhibition of last year, the details of 
which were generally adhered to in the 
affairs which has just concluded. The or- 
ganization took that form of recognizing 
Mr. Pelletier’s assistance and in assuring 
him that he was remembered, in spite of 


the fact that business duties prevented his 
again standing at the helm. 


During the week it was announced that 
the Chalmers company had changed its 
name from the Chalmers-Detroit Motor 
Car Co. to the Chalmers Motor Car Co., 
because so many cars are using the De- 
troit end of the name. 


ca 

Attractive Show 

AKLAND, CAL., Jan. 25.—The steady 
O growth of this city as a motor car dis- 
tributing point was again demonstrated 
during last week, when, under the auspices 
of the Alameda County Automobile Asso- 
ciation, one of the most attractive and suc- 
cessful motor car shows ever held on the 
coast drew thousands of visitors and many 
sales were reported as booked by the ex- 
hibitors. It was Oakland’s first motor car 
show and so encouraging was the outcome 
of the exhibition that hardly had the clos- 
ing time of Sunday night been reached be- 
fore the promoters were planning to hold 
a second display toward the close of this 
year or early in 1911. The same enthusiasm 
that prevailed when Alameda pulled off 
the big Portola road race last October was 
displayed at the show and the general 
slogan was heard on all sides: ‘‘Make 
Oakland a factor in the state’s motor car 
business. ’’ 


The exhibition was held at Piedmont 
pavilion, a large, roomy structure that lent 
itself admirably to show purposes. Forty- 
seven different makes of cars, embracing 
more than 100 different models, were placed 
on display by the twenty-eight agencies 
and companies from Oakland and San 
Francisco. The opening of the show fol- 
lowed one of the longest motor car parades 
on record in Alameda county. City Attor- 
ney John W. Stetson, speaking for Mayor 
Mott, made the opening address and laid 
stress upon the marked strides Oakland 
has made within the last 2 years in the 
motor car industry. He was followed by 
I. H. Clay, president of the chamber of 
commerce, who dwelt on the great possi- 
bilities before the city. 


The largest exhibit was made by the 
H. O. Harrison Co. of San Francisco, Cali- 
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‘ears to advantage. 





CHICAGO SHOW ISSUE 


Held at Oakland 


fornia agent for the Peerless and Selden 
ears. The arrangement of the firm’s dis- 
play was most artistic and the five models 
of 1910 Peerless cars, which included a 
limousine, roadster, close-coupled body, 
landaulet and polished chassis, had a 
crowd of interested spectators constantly 
around them. 


The Studebaker Brothers Co. had one 
of the largest exhibits, in which it dis- 
played its line of gasoline and electric 
This booth, too, was 
one of the centers of interest, the electric 
vehicles creating marked interest among 
the women visitors. 

Most of the exhibitors made a specialty 
of showing the close-coupled type of cars 
and the display of the White company 
was no exception. Manager C. A. Haw- 
kins of this company put on display a full 
line of both steam and gasoline machines, 
which included a good percentage of the 
close-coupled type, together with limou- 
sines and roadsters. 

Like at the Studebaker booth, the Bab- 
cock electrics, which formed part of the 
Pioneer Automobile Co.’s exhibit, attract- 
ed a good. deal of attention and similar 
conditions existed at the display ‘of the 
Woods electric, entered by the Pacific 
Motor Car Co. The electric car is finding 
more favor in this section of the state of 
late and the dealers who have been pion- 
eering this end of the business are begin- 
ning to think that they are near the goal 
of success for which they have strived for 
some time. Aside from the electrics, the 
Pioneer company’s booth included models 
of the Thomas, Chalmers-Detroit, Hudson 
and the Randolph truck. 

The new friction-drive Cartercar ex- 
hibit was constantly surrounded by a 
crowd of curious spectators, who were 
anxious to have explained the workings of 
this unusual motor. A. G. Davis, who was 
recently appointed Oakland agent for this 
car, was most indulgent and never tired 
answering the many questions put to him. 
The exhibit included a runabout, a close- 
coupled body, light five-passenger touring 
car and a polished chassis. 

I. J. Morse, coast manager of the Loco- 
mobile Co. of America, displayed several 
of the new models from the San Francisco 
branch and made one of the most attrac- 
tive showings in the exhibit. 

Altogether more cars were on display 
than at the show held in San Francisco 
during Portola week, at which time many 
of the new models were not available. The 
local pavilion, too, was more suitably 
adapted to display purposes than was the 
room in which the Portola exhibit was 
held. 

Oakland is proud of its showing and its 
agents have started the year with a de- 
termination to make the business one of 
the biggest in the commercial life of the 
large city of San Francisco. 

















7" MOTOR AGE 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30—The 

Washington dealers’ show, which 
closed last night in a blaze of glory, had the 
distinction of being the first motor car show 
that was ever attended by a president of 
the United States. President Taft visited 
the show yesterday afternoon and spent 
nearly half an hour inspecting the 113 cars 
on exhibition. Accompanied by his military 
aide, Captain Archibald Butt, and several 
secret service men, he arrived at Conven- 
tion hall in his White steamer at 5:30 
o’eclock. As his visit had been unheralded 
there scarcely were fifty people in the big 
hall when he arrived. Chairman Long, of 
the show committee, and Manager John- 
son were hurriedly notified of his presence, 
and greeted him as he entered. Accom- 
panied by them and by W. C. Sterling, of 
the New York branch of the White Co., 
and J. M. Stoddard, of the Cook & Stod- 
dard Co., of this city, the president leis- 
urely made the round of the hall and mani- 
fested keen interest in the various cars. 
He was particularly interested in the 
Pierce-Arrow and White chassis, as both 
of these makes of cars are in the White 
House garage, and he plied his guides 
with questions about the mechanical fea- 
tures. He commented on the great strides 
the motor industry has made in the last 
few years, and looking up at the aeroplane 
exhibits, he jokingly remarked: ‘‘ Those 
are the things that will soon put you fel- 
lows out of business.’’ 

Before leaving the hall President Taft 
took occasion to compliment Chairman 
Long, Manager Johnson and the members 
of the show committee on the splendid 
show they had arranged. The fact that 
the president visited the show is very 
gratifying to the entire motor car world, 
and particularly to the trade of Washing- 
ton, as it marks his kindly interest in the 
industry. He is an ardent motorist him- 
self and is keenly interested in motoring 
affairs. The fact that he has adopted the 
motor car as the official vehicle of the 
White House has been of immense value 
to the industry. 

Aside from the president’s visit the 
show was in every way the greatest of 
the kind ever held here, and numerous 
members of the trade from other cities had 
no hesitation in saying it was one of the 
finest dealers’ shows ever held. The 
week’s attendance broke all previous 
records, nearly 50,000 people passing 
through the doors during the week. It 
will undoubtedly prove of immense value 
to the local trade in the way of stimulat- 
ing interest in motor cars. Nearly every 
exhibitor made direct sales during the 
week and they will be kept busy for weeks 
filling the demonstration orders that were 
booked, 

Bad weather prevailed on Monday, 
Thursday and Friday of show week, but 
had but a slight effect upon the attend- 
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President Taft at Motor Show 


ance. Thursday was society day, at which 


time the admission price was doubled, and 
a notable crowd of diplomats, high govern- 
ment officials and society people joined 
with the near-great in making up the 
biggest crowd that ever attended a motor 
ear show in this city. All in all the show 
was the greatest kind of a success, finan- 
cially, artistically, and in every other way, 
and it has gone down in history as Wash- 
ington’s most successful show. 

The formation of an effective dealers’ 
association is expected to be one of the 
outcomes of the show. Steps are now be- 
ing taken to round up the dealers. After 


its formation the association will be incor- 
porated. 





QUAKER SHOW SUCCESS 

Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 31.—Beginning 
under conditions which presaged a frost— 
with a veritable blizzard to add force 
to the simile—the 2 weeks’ show of the 
Philadelphia Automobile Trade Associa- 
tion wound up in a blaze of glory last 
Saturday night, with a unanimous verdict 
from all hands of the best ever. Funny 
how things will work out just the opposite 
to what everybody looked for. When the 
show opened the pessimists kept the air 
hazy with I-told-you-so’s. A downtown 
show never would pay; 2 weeks was too 
long; the public wouldn’t attend and 
would lose interest, etc., ete. And after 
the opening night, with the continued bad 
weather—it stormed 9 of the 13 show 
days, by the way—it did look as if the 
predictions of the knockers would be veri- 
fied. But the first clear day broke the 
attendance record, and after that there 
was no holding the people back. It must 
be remembered, too, that in addition to 


the drawbacks mentioned there was a con- 
stant fear of a sudden trolleymen’s strike 
that might leave thousands of show visit- 
ors stranded at the armory with very in- 
adequate means of reaching their homes. 
But the public wanted to see motor cars, 
and they came in such numbers as to 
create a new record in attendance receipts. 
And the managers of the show were not 
the only satisfied ones. The exhibitors dur- 
ing the first week—all pleasure cars—were 
members of the association, and besides 
doing an excellent week’s business there 
will be a rake-off for them which will not 
only insure them a return of the entire 
amount of their expenditures for space, 
but a neat little bit of show profit besides. 
The second-week contingent was in high 
feather. With the allurements of the 
high-class pleasure cars practically out of 
the way, the public was enabled to devote 
to the electric and commercial vehicle dis- 
plays the attention which their merits de- 
manded; the result was in almost every 
instance a bunch of orders which put all 
hands in a pleasant frame of mind. Even 
the accessories people profited by the fact 
that the display of pleasure cars was limit- 
ed to the dozen or more concerns which had 
been unable to secure space during the 


_ first week. All of them reported an ex- 


cellent week’s business despite the fact 
that 4 of the 6 days were marked by snow 
or rainstorms. Taken all in all, the re- 
sults were so extremely gratifying—espe- 
cially when the conditions warranted only 
a near-success, if not an actual frost—that 
one of the show committeemen was led to 
rémark, in a spirit of fun, that ‘‘ perhaps 
it is just as well that there isn’t a big 
exhibition building in Philadelphia’’! 

Army and navy night, on Friday, saw 
a large contingent of the government’s 
representatives in the twin services pres- 
ent to inspect the various exhibits. 
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Ee CHICACD SHOW ISSUE 
Texas Interested In the Glidden 


ALLAS, Tex., Jan. 30—If plans now 

being worked on are carried out Dallas 
will be one of the places the motorists of 
the next national tour will visit. Colonel E. 
H. R. Green, one of the most prominent 
members of the A. A. A., is in receipt of 
letters from the secretary of the associa- 
tion inquiring about road conditions, mile- 
age, ete. This information is to be used 
in mapping out the prospective route. 
From the secretary’s letter it is inferred 
that the tour will include southern terri- 
tory. One of the routes suggested is from 
Little Rock to Hot Springs, then to Dallas, 
thence to Oklahoma City, then on to Wich- 
ita, Kan., and onward northward. Colonel 
Green stated that the main factor in de- 
termining whether Dallas would be in- 
cluded in the national tour or not was the 
condition of the roads between Little Rock 
and Dallas. The only satisfactory way to 
determine such road conditions will be to 
send drivers out in cars, and let them 
travel over the stretches of roads to be 
traversed by contestants. The secretary 
of the chamber of commerce gave 8. M. 
Butler, chairman of the A.A. A. contest 
board, the following table of mileage, by 
railroad, between the cities the tourists 
intend to visit on the southern route: 


Miles 
Nashville to Memphis...........ccccccoes 238 
Memphis to Little Rock............--+-2+0- 132 
Little Rock to Texarkana via Hot Springs. .206 
poe OS UT ers ee eae a 175 
SORT 2 BORG WH UG 5 6. 600.0% 6 cee ese sene 
Fort Worth to Oklahoma City............. 204 


In the first half of the run between 
Texarkana and Dallas will most likely be 
found the worst roads of the route. The 
other roads along the route are above: the 
average. 

This suggested route if followed out will 
penetrate one of the richest sections of 
the south, where the honk of the motor 
horn and the murmur of the silent-running 
motors of the present time are seldom 
heard. Great good will be done to the in- 
dustry in this section of the country, and 
it is the sincere wish of all southerners 
that they may have the pleasure of enter- 
taining all who may engage in the next 
national tour. 


SOUTH’S BIG TRACK MEET 

New Orleans, La., Jan. 31—For the two 
feature amateur races of the Mardi Gras 
speed carnival to be held here February 5 
and 6, $500 trophies have been donated for 
award by the New Orleans Automobile 
Club. The first is the Klaw & Erlanger 
trophy, a duplicate of that won by Mrs. 
Joan N. Cuneo last season, and the other 
the McCane cup. The McCane trophy will 
be awarded the winner of a 10-mile race 
which is open to amateurs and local chauf- 
feurs and mechanics, any stock car being 
eligible. It will be run Saturday and is 
expected to bring out a field of seven driv- 
ers representing New Orleans, Atlanta, 
Chicago, St. Louis and New York, with 
possibly one entrant from Cincinnati. The 


Klaw & Erlanger trophy is for strictly 
amateur drivers. It is for a 5-mile race. 
A third trophy offered at the meet is a 
handsome silver affair standing 36% 
inches in height and valued at $500. It 
is for the New Orleans championship and 
is offered by the Gentilly Automobile Co. 
Strang, Robertson, de Palma, Oldfield, Bur- 
man, Chevrolet, Harroun and others will 
drive at the meet. 


SAVANNAH HAS RACE BEE 

Savannah, Ga., Jan. 31—At a meeting of 
the executive committee of the Savannah 
Automobile Club last Friday night plans 
were discussed for an international race 
to be held in Savannah Thanksgiving day. 
Besides having an international race it 
was proposed to hold a stock-car race the 
preceding day, making the program very 
similar to that of the grand prize race, 
held November a year ago. Another meet- 
ing of the committee will be held this week 
to go further into the matter. Work on 
the course has been going on for some 
time. Instead of having something like 
fourteen turns only seven will be found. 

It has been decided by the Savannah 
Automobile Club to postpone the endur- 
ance run to Jacksonville from March 28 
and 29 to some time in April. During the 
trip of the scout cars to that city it was 
found that the entire city was filled with 
tourists from the north and that rooms for 
those that would go on the run could not 
be had until the tourists began to leave 
for the north. The run probably will take 
place the first week in April. 


VIRGINIA WORRIED OVER TAX 

Richmond, Va., Jan. 31.—Delegates have 
been named by the Virginia Automobile 
Association who are to attend the meeting 
in Washington which is to be held next 
month in the interest of national legisla- 
tion. The committee named for Virginia 
is as follows: H. H. Trice, Tidewater 
Automobile Club, Norfolk; J. H. Mart- 
seller, president of the Roanoke Automo- 
bile Association; C. B. Richardson, chair- 
man of the legislative committee of the 
Richmond Automobile Club; William E. 
Barrett, Peninsular Automobile Club, 
Newport News; N. C. Watts, Valley Motor 
Club, Staunton. The last two clubs are 
not members of the association in Virginia 
but have been included by President 
Joseph E. Willard of the Virginia asso- 
ciation, on account of the interest that is 
evidenced in the respective ‘sections. 

As suggested in the letter issued by 
Chairman Charles Thaddeus Terry, of the 
national legislative committee, the incom- 
ing governor of Virginia is like many of 








the governors who recently have been 
elected, much interested in the motor laws. 
At present there are many laws being con- 
sidered and the legislature which has but 
just begun real business already has be- 
fore it a bill to tax motor cars in Virginia 
at the rate of $1 per horsepower. This 
proposed measure is being fought by the 
state association. The Virginia member- 
ship does not object to a fair tax, but the 
fee proposed is regarded as unlikely to 
meet with approval. A meeting of the 
Richmond association was held last week 
at which time it was decided that no objec- 
tion would be held to a tax of even $10 
on each machine, but that the sense of the 
association was against such taxation as 
would make a 60-horsepower car pay a $60 
tax and pro-rata for other cars. At pres- 
ent the Virginia law is $2 registration fee. 
This is of course admitted to be too low. 
The state is proposing to use the fund se- 
eured from the motor tax in the building 
of good roads. In fact more measures are 
now before the legislature for better roads 
than has ever before been the case in 
Virginia. 

If sentiment can be taken as success 
the year 1910 will see an enormous in- 
crease in road-building in Virginia. De- 








Fattens the Envelope 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 31—As a means 
by which the employes may receive more 
pay the H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co. 
has adopted a system for those who 
do work of more than average efficiency. 
This system affects the men of the machine 
shop, running gear room, final assembly 
room, blacksmith shop, case-hardening 
plant, wood shop and metal body room. 
The total number employed in these de- 
partments is about 500. When a season 
begins and the new models are being manu- 
factured the average time for work on 
every operation is taken for a month. For 
each blue print there is a card bearing the 
same number and showing the operations 
necessary for the making of the part desig- 
nated. The average time for each opera. 
tion is put on these cards. Every time an 
employe begins an operation he is given 
a premium claim card. This shows the or- 
der number, drawing number, operation 
number and his machine number. On it 
are shown also the number of pieces 
started, the number completed and the 
time taken to complete them. Two punches 
of a small time register show the start 
aud finish. If a man completes ten pieces 
of a certain operation in 14 hours when the 
average on the cards in the accounting de- 
partment shows that 2 hours for. each 
piece, or 20 hours, were allowed, the sav- 
ing of 6 hours is credited to the employe, 
and besides his régular pay he receives 50 
per cent of his wage per hour for the 
amount of time saved. In this case, if he 
was earning 25 cents per hour his’ premium 
would amount to 75 cents. The company 
urges the workmen to earn premiums. 











oo MOTOR ACE in eg | 
End of A.M. C. M.A. Is Predicted 


spite the fact that retrenchment has been 
the watchword of the legislature there has 
been no stringency as to good road appro- 
priations, so far as they nave yet come 
before the senate and house. The interest 
evidenced by both branches of the legis- 
lature in better roads shows the remark- 
able enthusiasm that has but recently been 
brought about on the subject. It is in 
the nature of a complete transformation 
of spirit, and there seems little doubt but 
that the motor car is the prime cause of 
the change. 


PROMOTION FOR W. M. LEWIS 

Racine, Wis., Jan. 31—When the $10,- 
000,000 amalgamation of the Mitchell 
Motor Car Co. and the Mitchell-Lewis 
Wagon Co., both of Racine, Wis., was 
effected recently, William T. Lewis retired 
as head of both corporations to accept the 
post of chairman of the board of directors 
of the new combination, after having 
rounded out a half century of active life 
spent in manufacturing. Mr. Lewis is suc- 
ceeded as chief executive of the $10,000,- 
000 business by his son, Captain William 
Mitchell Lewis, long one of the aggressive 
factors of the Mitchell Motor Car Co., 
and Republican candidate for governor. 








Disposition of Cars 
Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 31—‘‘ Where do all 
the cars go?’’ is a question that is fre- 
quently. asked not only by the man in 
the street, but rather more _ interest- 
edly, by the motor car manufacturer. 
It is an easy matter for his ship- 
ping or sales department to tell the lat- 
ter into what territory the cars have gone, 
but unless he makes a more thorough study 
of the situation than that he will be at a 
loss to know just who buys the cars. Not 
long ago the Pierce-Arrow began a syste- 
matic inquiry along this line among its 
dealers. One result was the bringing out that 
for this year exactly 47.5 per cent, or prac- 
tically half of the output goes into the 
hands of former Pierce-Arrow owners. Of 
the remainder 35.6 per cent are bought by 
those who had owned cars of other makes 
and 16.9 per cent to those who had never 
owned a motor car before. The sales of 
the year before were as follows: To for- 
mer owners of Pierce-Arrow cars, 43 per 
cent; to former owners of others cars, 34.6 
per cent; to those who never had owned a 
car before, 22.4 per cent. To analyze the 
matter still further, it is evident that 
Pierce-Arrow owners buy a new ¢ar on an 
average of a little over 2 years and that 
they look on this car as a staple article 
in their routine life. Another value from 
the figures gathered is the puncturing of 
the very general belief that a man almost 
always buys a low-priced car at first and, 
“Ss he gains experience, buys one of a 
igher grade. The percentages show that 
\6.9 and 22.4 per cent of the 2 years out- 
uts were taken by people who had never 
wned cars before. 


EW YORK, Feb. 1—Special telegram 
N —The trade situation rapidly is com- 
ing to a focus, it being stated on good 
authority that the annual meeting of the 
American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which will be held in Chicago next 
week, will result in the organization being 
disbanded, the 5-year understanding hav- 
ing expired and it being conceded that 
there is little use maintaining the body 
now that most of the leading spirits have 
joined the Association of Licensed Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers, which further em- 
phasized the hold it has on the situation 
when it announced today that it now had 
on its list sixty-four concerns manufactur- 
ing cars under the Selden patent. Five 
American makers and two importers have 
been admitted recently, the former being 
the Acme Motor Co., making the Acme; 
the Cartercar Co., maker of the Cartercar; 
the Ewing Automobile Co., manufacturing 
the Ewing taxicab; the Fuller Buggy Co., 
which turns out the Fuller, and the Rapid 
Motor Vehicle Co., maker of the Rapid 
truck. The two importers are the Lancia 
and Delaunay-Belleville, the former the 
Hol-Tan Co. and the latter Brewster & Co. 

Naturally, the newly-formed United 
States Motor Car Co. is attracting con- 
siderable attention. It is stated that de- 
spite the fact Maxwell is so prominently 
identified with it, the Maxwell-Briscoe 
company will not lose its identity by the 
deal; that it will run independently just 
as will other companies which cast their 
fortunes with the big holding corporation. 
It is understood that besides the Maxwell 
there are interested at the present time 
the Brush and the Columbia, car-making 
concerns, and the Ajax-Grieb Tire Co. and 
the Westchester Appliance Co. 

The Columbia deal has just materialized, 
an inkling of it being secured when C. W. 
Kelsey, sales manager of the Maxwell, 
went to Hartford, Conn., to look for a 
home. It is said he is to run the Colum- 
bia plant, which is preparing to turn out 
10,000 cars this year. This will give the 
United States Motor Car Co. a total out- 
put of 30,000 cars in 1910 and put Maxwell 
and Briscoe in a commanding position in 
the ranks of the Association of Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers. Rumor states 
that Philadelphia capital is in the move, 
probably the Electric Storage Battery Co. 
interests, as well as the Metropolitan 
Street Railway Co. and the New York 
Transportation Co. ; 


Columbia in a Rumor 

' Hartford, Conn., Jan. 31—There has been 
a persistent rumor afloat in this city for 
the past three days to the effect that the 
Columbia Motor Car Co. will merge with 











‘again asked 


the Maxwell-Briscoe combination, that is 
the new $16,000,000 holding corporation. A 
definite answer to the question as to whether 
or not this is the case is not to be had 
from those who know, or, at least, who 
should know. But it is pointed out that 
the handwriting on the wall tells the story. 
The United States Motor Co., of which 
the Maxwell-Briscoe company is the shin- 
ing light, is here regarded as being in 
quest of the Columbia Motor Car Co. C. 
W. Kelsey of the Maxwell-Briscoe com- 
pany appeared in Hartford last week and 
is said to be looking for a suitable home 
and rumor has it that he is to become sales 
manager of the Columbia Motor Car Co. 
Henry W. Nuckols, general manager of 
the Columbia Motor Car Co., was asked 
if it were true that Mr. Kelsey would join 
the Columbia forces. ‘‘Yes,’’ he replied, 
‘we are making negotiations to that 
effect.’’ ‘‘Then it is not actually com- 
pleted,’’ was the question next put to Mr. 
Nuckols. ‘‘Not finally,’’ he replied. Mr. 
Nuckols was then asked if he intended 
meaning the Columbia Motor Car Co. 
would join the United States Motor Co. 
‘*T don’t,’’ was his response and when 
if the Columbia company 
would join the combination he stated that 
he did not know what the stockholders in 
New York intended to do. In response to 
the status of Mr. Kelsey should he locate 
here Mr. Nuckols said that he would be 
here in the capacity of sales manager of 
the Columbia Motor Car Co. The output 
of the Columbia Motor Co. in 1909 was 
250 gas cars and fifty electrics, yet there 
are ample facilities for increasing the out- 
put without going out of the way to do so. 


MOTOR CREDIT MEN MEET 

New York, Jan. 31—The fourth annual 
meeting and dinner of the Automobile 
Trade Credit Association was held at Ho- 
tel Astor on January 19. Benjamin D. 
Traitel, of the Traitel-Marbel Co., organ- 
izer and first president of the Credit Asso- 
ciation of the Building Trades of New 
York, gave’a forcible 20-minute talk on 
the advantage of codperation as illus- 
trated in the work accomplished during 
the 3 years’ life of the Building Trades 
Credit Association. 


BIG RUN NOW ON 

Rochester, N. Y., Feb. 1—Twenty-two 
entries have been secured for the second 
annual endurance run of the Automobile 
Club of Rochester which will be held to- 
morrow and Thursday. The affair is a 2- 
day test to Syracuse and return, and the 
trip is taken for the purpose of advertis- 
ing the show of the Rochester Automobile 
Dealers’ Association. Entered in the affair 
are three Seldens, two Reos, two Fords, 
three Chalmers, two Cadillacs, two Cun- 
ninghams, and one each of the Oakland, 
E-M-F, Gaeth, Speedwell, Pullman, Max- 
well and Franklin. 
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BAY STATE COMMISSIONERS FILE REPORT 


OSTON, Jan. 29—The annual report 

of the highway commission to the 
legislature contains a lot of interesting 
matter relative to motoring. Facts and 
figures are given that show the commis- 
sion has been busy in many ways during 
1909; it promises to be even more so this 
year. 

When the fiscal year ended November 
30, there had been constructed 784.63 
miles of state highways since the commis- 
sion first began operations. This repre- 
sents an expenditure of $6,936,031.10. The 
highways improved up to the date given 
above comprised 193.36 miles, for which 
$384,111.78 was allotted. During the past 
year the commission laid out 36.53 miles 
of which 30.03 have been completed. The 
small towns were allotted $73,625 and 30 
miles of publie ways under small towns have 
been improved. These ways remain under 
control of the small towns and connect 
with the through state roads. 

The commission states that its estimate 
for 1910 for highways is $250,000 from 
the state, which with $150,000 to $200,000 
from motor fees will give more than $400,- 
000 for the year. While this sum is not 
considered sufficient, yet it is thought best 
to be conservative in the use of new 
methods of construction and surfacing and 
much may be done within the amount 
available. 

Not Enough Funds Last Year 


Last year the engineers estimated that 
$684,800 was needed for the roads and 
$394,131.01 was spent. This was not near- 
ly enough, but the commission adds that 
it is only fair to say that considerable 
progress was made toward restoring the 
roads to better condition. It is hoped 
now to keep all roads in reasonable repair 
and gradually get them all back into bet- 
ter condition. 

Much has been accomplished toward the 
completion of various through routes. The 
highways in the Berkshires are now in 
such shape that there is practically a con- 
tinuous trunk line from Boston to Albany. 
One of the best pieces of work done was 
the elimination of Jacob’s ladder, the bane 
of all coming east or going west in that 
section. 

The New Hampshire road from Nashua 
has been united with the Bay State road 
that borders the Merrimac river, and with 
the trunk line completed in the former 
state there will be a through road to 
Bretton Woods. Much has been done along 
the north shore road that also reaches to 
the New Hampshire line and which will 
eventually join another mountain highway, 
giving motorists both seashore and moun- 
tains on one day’s run. 

‘The route down to Cape Cod running to 
Provincetown is being gradually finished 
and soon there will be a splendid road all 
the way down by way of the south shore. 
Some progress has also been made on the 


road that goes north and south along the 
Connectict river. This highway will join 
Vermont and Connecticut roads. 

The number of petitions for highways 
grows less annually because the main lines 
are already petitioned for, there being 
826 now on file representing 2,003.16 miles. 
The allotment for small towns voted for 
in 1908 has been practically exhausted 
now. 


Varied Road Construction 


Some idea of the varied construction 
arranged for by the commission may be 
gleaned from the following figures: 20 
miles plain macadam, 44% macadam with 
oil and sand coating, 1% grouted with 
tar, 2% upper course stone coated with 
tar, 2% ordinary gravel, 6 to 7 asphaltic 
oil and sand 3 to 4 inches thick. About 
42 miles were resurfaced and bituminous 
binder and screenings were used on 115 
miles, making a total of about 157 miles 
so cared for. The commission also con- 
structed twelve concrete bridges. 

One of the most important moves of the 
commission during the year was the tak- 
ing of a traffic census during August and 
October. This gave much valuable infor- 
mation and was worth all it cost, for it 
gave an idea what roads were heavily trav- 
eled and what were not, so that it is pos- 
sible now to figure out better the mainte- 








nance cost. The figures compiled as a re- 
sult of the census follow: 

Horse-drawn August October 
NIG 2s se vin k @ 0 50d Oe ae 19,622 16,456 
SIGE Soe tatu: da! tite colo aia gretae 17,969 17,967 

37,591 34,423 

Motor cars 
cI tie en 5,922 3,995 
OUMTIDS: -ORTE So 008 who we 21,387 14,514 

64,900 52,952 


This gives an average during August of 
58 per cent horse-drawn vehicles and 42 
per cent motor vehicles, while for October 
the average was 65 horse and 35 motor. 
August of course was a month when the 
traffic was abnormal, due to the large num- 
ber of motorists not alone in this state 
but others from elsewhere touring New 
England. 


Fall Figures Given 


The total average for each of the sta- 
tions, there being 237 in August and 240 
in October, showed that in the former 
month 274 vehicles of all kinds were 
counted, these being divided 159 horse and 
115 motor, while in October the figures 
were 221, for a total divided 144 horse and 
77 motor. This showed of course that the 
October travel, which is regarded as nor- 
mal, gave a lower percentage of motor 
ears traveling about. 

The total number of vehicles counted 
daily during August at the 237 stations 
averaged 64,900, while in October the 
daily average for the 240 stations was 52,- 
952. Asa result of all the figures compiled 
for the commission it has been possible 
to map out twenty-one primary routes 
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throughout the state. Some of these of 
course are more popular than others, for 
instance the ones going along the north 
and south shore, and also through the 
Berkshires and the route going from 
Springfield to Connecticut. 

The commission learned that on ordinary 
roads where motor traffic is not heavy 
stone roads can be preserved with sand at 
a cost of from $140 to $200 a mile. The 
report states that it seems as if a surface 
coating of oil, if of proper quality, would 
materially benefit for laying dust and pre- 
serving the road surface where there is 
enough motor traffic to make a binder 
necessary and where the traffic is not too 
heavy, say from 500 to 800 vehicles of all 
kinds a day. Only in a few instances have 
roads failed or gone to pieces. 


As to Motor Laws 


The report states that few criticisms 
have been heard of the motor law passed 
last year and that it should be left intact 
unless some serious defect is discovered. 
The only criticisms have come about as 
the result of the narrow interpretation by 
certain judges contrary to the interpreta- 
tion by the vast majority of courts. These 
related to minor matters and they will 
rectify themselves in the near future. The 
four sections of the law that went into 
effect July 1 seem to have met the ap- 
proval of all, it states. 

The commission was asked to approve 
only a few special regulations and but one 
or two towns have even attempted to make 
special regulations. Believing it both fair 
to the public and to all users of the high- 
way the commission has not approved any 
of these regulations. In a few cases where 
narrow roads that did not connect main 
highways were asked to be closed this was 
allowed to be done. 

That the commission kept an eye on the 
users of motor cars is shown by the fact 
that 200 licenses were suspended or re- 
voked during the year. This was divided 
as follows: Sixty-eight revoked, 132 sus- 
pended. There were 155 hearings on these 
eases. In some instances the law auto- 
matically brought about a suspension or 
revocation and after a hearing when it 
was brought out that the operator was not 
to blame the licenses were restored. There 
were thirty-one such restorations. 

The commission investigated 241 cases 
against motorists and in thirty-three prose- 
cuted them in court and secured convic- 
tions. There were 1,130 collisions, of 
which 826 took place in the day and 304 
at night. There were 816 in the city and 
314 in the country. The collisions at night 
did not show a very big increase over the 
year previous and this tends to prove that 
drivers are not indulging in so many joy 
rides as formerly. As a result of the acci- 
dents there were fifty-four people killed, 
nineteen being motorists, thirty-two pedes- 
trians and three bicycle riders. The in- 
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jured totaled 989, of which 339 were motor- 
ists. 

The commission received from the courts 
4,062 abstracts of records and of the con- 
victions in lower courts amounting to 
3,725 there were 2,475 charged with over- 
speeding. The others were for minor of- 
fenses. The total number of fines imposed 
reached $39,181.61. Under the new law 
all fines now go to the commission and the 
money will be added to the road mainte- 
nance fund. 

Registrations and Fees 

The total receipts from all sources con- 
nected with the motor car department 
reached a total of $169,973.54 for the year. 
That it will go above $200,000 and perhaps 
reach $250,000 for this year seems prob- 
able. The cars last year were registered 
at a flat rate of $5. 





RACING TEAM FOR E-M-F 

Detroit, Mich., Feb. 1—Pending the final 
settlement of its litigation with the Stude- 
baker Automobile Co. of South Bend, the 
E-M-F company of Detroit has been spar- 
ing no effort to keep its gigantic plants 
working at top speed. The company has 
authorized the astonishing announcement 
that, since the date of the rupture of rela- 
tions with the Studebakers, it has mar- 
keted independently $14,000,000 worth of 
E-M-F and Flanders cars, deposits on which 
have been received from dealers all over 
the country. The E-M-F company also an- 
nounces its purpose of placing a racing 
team in the field during the coming season, 
provided that the rules are so changed as 
to make stock-car races genuinely repre- 
sentative of the cars produced as regular 
models by the manufacturers. The E-M-F 
company already is organizing its racing 
team and has three well-known drivers 
working at its plant. One of these is 
George Soules, who gained a reputation as 
a member of the Pope-Toledo racing team. 
George Meinziger, who drove the Glidden 
tour pathfinder last year, will be one of 
the drivers and a third will probably be 
Francois Jelleneau, a French driver of con- 
siderable experience. The company is also 
negotiating with several of the star drivers 
of last year and may build two cars for use 
in the open events. Formal closing of 
negotiations is necessarily suspended until 
the final decision in the law suit with the 
Studebakers, whose attempt to persuade 
the United States court to prohibit the 
E-M-F company from selling its cars inde- 
pendently is still under advisement, though 
Judge Swan is expected to announce his 
decision very shortly. 


GOOD ROADS SUGGESTIONS 

Milwaukee, Wis., Jan. 31—The Wiscon- 
in joint legislative committee on good 
‘oads has filed its report with Governor 
iames O. Davidson. The bill is drawn on 
upon a democratic theory that the build- 
ing of roads is a work that must be done 
oy the people, that the results are for the 
people and that the people are to be held 
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in first consideration. The report in brief 
makes the following recommendations: 


A state highway commission to consist of 
three members, one to be a civil engineer, ap- 
pointed by the governor for 2 years, by and 
with the consent of the senate, the civil engi- 
neer to receive $3,000 and the other members 
$2,400 a year, all to devote their entire time 
to the work. 

The commission to have power to appoint 
three assistants, one at $150 a month and two 
at not to exceed $100 a month, and a clerk at 
$1,000 a year, independently of the civil serv- 
ice commission and subject to dismissal at will. 

The commission to carry on experimental 
work, locate and examine clay and gravel beds 
and rock quarries in the several counties and 
act in an advisory capacity on the road work 
of each county. 

The state treasurer to set aside $25,000 of 
the annual appropriation as the state highway 
commission fund, 5 per cent as the state high- 
way maintenance and repair fund and the bal- 
ance as a highway construction fund. 

County boards to designate county systems 
of highways to be improved and to elect a 
highway commissioner for 3 years at not 
less than $3 a day, and may appoint an ad- 
visory board of three of their own members 
to act with such commissioner. 

Counties authorized to levy a special high- 
way tax of not to exceed 2 mills and towns of 
not less than 1 nor more than 2% mills for 
pene of highway improvement or construc- 

on. 

The county to appropriate as county aid 
one-half of the amount expended by any of its 
towns in highway construction, the aggregate 
of such levies not to exceed 2 mills on the 
dollar on the assessed valuation of the county 
in any one year. 

The state to recompense the county for such 
expenditure on the basis of the county valua- 
tion, the amount varying from 34.5 per cent 
for counties of less than $10,000,000 assessed 
valuation, according to the state board of as- 
sessment, to 31.9 per cent for counties of $70,- 
000,000 and over. 

The county clerk, on the receipt of the award 
from the state fund, to apportion the same 
among the several towns of the county. 

The bill appropriates $300,000 a year for 6 
years for the purposes of the act. 

All highways receiving state aid shall have 
a road bed at least 24 feet in width with a 
top dressing of stone or gravel at least 9 feet 
in width. 

The roadway must consist of loose stone or 
gravel not less than 8 inches thick laid in two 
courses, no course to be over 5 inches thick 
before rolling. The weight of the roller used 
shall not be less than 8 tons. The supervision 
and construction of state aid highway roads 
shall be done by the town and county authori- 
ties, but under such rules, regulations and in- 
structions as the state highway commission 
shall provide. 


There are several recommendations aside 
from the bill for future legislation sug- 
gested by the committee and they are as 
follows: 

That all highway taxes be paid in cash. 

That the licensing of motor cars be trans- 


ferred from the secretary of state to the de- 
partment of highways. 

That the present license fee on motor cars 
be made an annual one and that same be in- 
creased not to exceed $5 per annum for each 


r. 
That the legislature make provision for com- 


piling all laws now in force relating to high- 
ways. 


HOOSIER ROAD LAW VALID 

Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 31—One of the 
most important decisions ever handed down 
by the Indiana supreme court was given 
last week in deciding that the road laws 
of the state are constitutional. As a re- 
sult work has been resumed all over the 
state and plans are being made for more 
extensive work in this direction than ever 
before. In November the supreme court 
held the laws were unconstitutional and 
about $2,000,000 worth of work was 
stopped. The validity of about $10,000,000 
worth of road improvements also was ques- 
tioned. The case was reopened and the 
new decision given, two of the five judges 
dissenting. 

The case upon which the validity of the 
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laws has been settled was that brought by 
Samuel H. Smith against the commission- 
ers of Hamilton county. Smith held the 
laws were unconstitutional on the ground 
that one provided improvements could be 
made only in townships in which there was 
an incorporated city or town of less than 
$30,000 inhabitants and that both laws 
were invalid because they provided for 
taxation. His first contention was based 
on a section which read: ‘‘ Whenever a 
petition signed by fifty or more freeholders 
and voters of any township, in any county 
of this state, includes any incorporated 
town or city in such township, having a 
population of less than 30,000 inhabitants, 
praying for the improvement of a high- 
way,’’ certain things might be done in the 
way of road-building. 

The supreme court holds the word ‘‘in- 
eludes’’ should be ‘‘ineluding,’’ and that 
this would mean any township could pro- 
ceed with an improvement, as well as any 
city or incorporated town of less than 
30,000 inhabitants. One of the laws pro- 
vides that an election to determine wheth- 
er or not a road shall be built or improved 
shall be held on the petition of fifty free- 
holders or voters. 


ONE GOOD ROADS BOOSTER 

New York, Jan. 31—If the recently re- 
vived Illinois State Automobile Associa- 
tion needs powerful assistance in the se- 
curing of good roads through the state it 
has a friend in former Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor Sherman of Illinois, who delivered an 
address before the annual dinner of the 
Automobile Club of America tonight, 
when he declared that it would be far bet- 
ter to spend the $20,000,000 appropriated 
by his state for a deep waterway for good 
roads rather than wasting it on aquatic 
dreams, as Mr. Sherman terms it. After 
declaring the waterway scheme as vision- 
ary, Mr. Sherman said: 

‘*The hope to regulate by creating com- 
peting lines is a delusion. Farmers who 
have been sensitive about hard country 
road taxes seem to have overlooked this 
movement. The $20,000,000 lately voted 
and sought to be used to scoop out an 
endless avalanche of mud in Illinois would 
build 4,000 miles of hard roads at $5,000 
per mile. More than ten country roads 
reaching from the north end of Illinois to 
the southernmost tip could be built with 
it. The repair and maintenance cost is 
less than inland waterways. How many 
votes would a $20,000,000 bond issue to 
run a hard road along inland farms have 
got? That is near enough home to under- 
stand. Everybody can travel on it with 
every kind of motive power; horsepower, 
gasoline, electricity, steam, with every 
vehicle, ancient or modern, accommodated. 
The inland waterway is far off. Distance 


. lends enchantment to the view. The 


statesmen are always absent when the tax 
collector is present. It is time to wake up, 
all who drive horses or motor cars or go 
a-foot.’’ 














MOTOR FOR WELL DRILLING 


ULLERTON, Mont.—Editor Motor Age 
fF —I have a steam traction well driller, 
and desire to replace the steam with a gaso- 
line power plant. Can Motor Age give me 
some information as to what would be the 
best gasoline engine for this purpose. In 
reading the accounts of the various contests 
between motor cars, trucks, etc., described 
in Motor Age, I can readily see that for 
endurance and reliability the small high- 
speed motors are ahead of the heavy duty, 
low-speed engines. My 14-horsepower en- 
gine is too small. It and the boiler to- 
gether weigh about 8,000 pounds and 1 
find this excessive weight. a great draw- 
back in moving about, as it requires so 
much power in a rough country to propel 
itself. To overcome this I want to get a 
light motor, one that will stand continuous 
work through a period of 8 or 10 hours. 
Would it be advisable to get one with a 
higher horsepower rating than actually re 
quired to do the work? By doing this 
would it lessen the tendency of the motor 
to overheat? Would the type of motor 
used in the heavy trucks suit my purpose? 
—A Subscriber. 

A 30-45-horsepower motor will meet with 
your requirements. Such a motor of the 
gasoline car type will operate at 900 to 
1,500 revolutions per minute, will be of 
light weight and capable of being set to 
operate at all altitudes in that section of 
the country. By all means get a motor 
with excess power, so that if necessary it 
ean be speeded up and without injury to 
itself meet every requirement of the ser- 
vice you may have. 


LIGHT VS. HEAVY CARS 

Rockford, Ill.—Editor Motor Age—There 
‘are a great many problems in the motor 
car industry that have not yet been solved; 
and it is the writer’s opinion that the 
greatest problem yet to be solved is that of 
the coming car, or, in other words, the 
practical car of the future that any man 
can operate any day in the year. The 
average car buyer today is not a mechanic; 
if he is a doctor or a business man he ex- 
pects to use his car nearly every day, but 


owing to the large number of complicated — 


moving parts, something has gone wrong 
just when he wanted the machine the worst 
and it has to go to the repairman. As a 
result we have a very large number of re- 
pair shops filled with cars to be repaired, 
that should be out doing service. The re- 
pairmen seem to own the motor car of to- 
day, I believe. 

The car of the future must be light in 
weight, accessible in all its parts, and as 
simple in design and construction as possi- 
ble. Right here, I might add a few sug- 


EDITOR’S NOTE—In this department 
Motor Age answers free of charge questions 
regarding motor problems, and invites the 
discussion of neh subjects. Corre- 
spondence is solicited from subscribers and 
others. All communications must be prop- 
erly signed, and should the writer not wish 
his name to appear, he may use any nom de 
plume desired. 








NOTICE.—Motor Age is in week- 
ly receipt of communications for the 
Readers’ Clearing House signed Sub- 
scriber, Reader, and other nom de 
plumes. Hereafter Motor Age will 
refuse to publish in these columns 
any communications other than those 
properly signed. Where the corre- 
spondent does not wish his name to 
appear he may select any nom de 
plume desired, but his name must ac- 
company each communication to this 
office as an evidence of good faith, 
otherwise it will not be considered. 




















gestions that may be of some benefit to a 
certain class of buyers. First of all, find 
out what the car weighs on the scales with 
full equipment, all ready for a long run; 
don’t take catalog weight. Then note how 
the weight is distributed, see if the tires, 
bearings, frame and axles are of ample size; 
and know that the motor has plenty of power 
for the weight of the machine. See that the 
two sets of brakes are on the rear wheels. 
Why should we strain the frame, drive- 
shaft, transmission, bevel gears, differen- 
tial and rear axle with a brake more 
powerful than the motor, when it is sim- 
ply the rear wheels that control the car? 
Also see that there is plenty of road clear- 
ance. Note the wearing parts of the motor 
as to their hardness and adjustments for 
wear. The finish should not be neglected, 
and workmanship, assembling and adjust- 
ing should be carefully examined. 

Now, the most important features to be 
considered in the makeup of a car are sim- 
plicity and accessibility, as they should 
go hand in hand in motor car design. Take 
note of the number of parts you would 
have to remove, replace and readjust in 
order to make a_slight repair or adjust- 
ment. The editorial in Motor Age, issue 
January 20, page 8, entitled ‘‘ Factories 
Must Tune Cars’’ is the best I have seen 
in print, as manufacturers are so eager to 
make deliveries that the final test and in- 
spection are sadly neglected. 

As to the heavy car, it must go. There 
is many a car owner, today, who never 
knows what his machine and equipment 
really weigh. Some makers do not quote 
the weight, whereas others give weight of 
the stripped car, or the car minus tires 
and all other equipment. Therefore, in 


most eases, we can add from 300 to 900 
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pounds to catalog weight, for the real 
weight of a car is when it is ready for a 
trip. Motor car designers used to have 
the idea that a car should be very heavy 
in order to hold the road at high speed; 
but today, some of our lightest cars are 
easier controlled than our earlier models of 
heavy ones. It is all a matter of balance, 
or distribution of weight. A car that is 
lighter in front than in rear is not liable 
to skid. A great deal of credit should be 
given to the few makers who are striving 
to build a light-weight car along scientific 
lines. The heavy car is the one that wears 
out tires, and the tire is the main expense 
of operating a car at present. Some mak- 
ers claim they have a simple motor because 
they have cast all four cylinders en bloc, 
yet the number of working parts remains 
the same. In my opinion, the en bloc 
motor has uot much advantage from the 
owners’ standpoint. For example: If a 
valve seat cracks, a eylinder becomes 
scored or otherwise defective, the owner 
is obliged to buy the entire block of four 
cylinders in order to replace one; then he 
must have all valves ground in and timed, 
to say nothing of the various other adjust- 
ments. So the gain is to the manufacturer 
only. As long as we retain the present 
four-cycle system, we cannot expect to 
have a simple motor. To simplify our 
motors we must reduce the number of 
working parts. The two-cycle system 
solves the problem, as it does away with 
all valves, springs, pushrods, cams, cam- 
shafts and gears. During the past season, 
the two-cycle motor has put up a good 
performance in both endurance and speed 
contests. The six-cylinder is favored by 
many because of its flexibility and even 
application of power, which is correct, as 
the crank throws are at 120 degrees, which 
allows three explosions to one revolution 
of the crankshaft instead of two, as is 
the case with the four-cylinder motor. 
Now, if three explosions are better than 
two, why are not four better than three? 
The four-cylinder, two-cycle motor, with 
cranks set at 90 degrees, give us four ex- 
plosions to each revolution of the crank- 
shaft; therefore the explosions overlap and 
the applied power is constant; it also 
should be just as flexible as the six-cylin- 
der, four-eycle. The six-cylinder motor 
has twelve valves, which require more or 
less attention in order to retain a smooth 
running motor; and right here I might add 
are due to the valve, which is a trouble- 
are due to the valve, which is a trouble 
maker. 

Engineers are simplifying the igniting 
apparatus to a great extent. Some of our 
makers continue to use a separate coil and 
vibrator for each cylinder, but the vibrator 
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coil is fast being done away with as it is 
a trouble-maker and*found to be absolutely 
unnecessary.. The most common ignition 
at present seems to be the double system, 
consisting of magneto and auxiliary set of 
batteries with non-vibrator coil. 
have a simple and practical igniter, known 
as the Bosch high-tension make-and-break 
system, that requires no battery, coil, 
vibrator, or timer, all of which only add 
complications and annoyance. 

The construction of the average car is 
far from perfect. The body and frame of 
a carriage are mounted on three points, so 
when a wheel is raised there is very little 
side strain or twist on the frame, The 
motor car has no provision for the uneven- 
ness that exists on our roads. For example: 
Jack up either a front or a rear wheel to 
the height of 6 inches off the floor and then 
note the great strain that is applied to the 
axle, springs, frame and, in turn, to the 
motor. With some of our earlier cars, 
placed in that position, it would be a hard 
job to crank the motor. To overcome that 
strain on the motor, makers of today con- 
struct what we call a single-unit, three- 
point support power plant, or a combina- 
tion of motor and transmission mounted 
at three points in the frame. The frame. 
springs and axles remain just as heavy and 
stiff as can be made; the motor occupies 
the easiest position in the car, the passen- 
gers the hardest. It is no wonder our cars 
must be heavy and ride hard. The motor 
cycle is a good example of light-weight con- 
struction. It will safely carry three times 
its own weight. Our motor cars when 
loaded to one-third their own weight are 
considered overloaded. In some cases it 
seems that our designers have forgotten 
the value, use, and meaning of accessi- 
bility. We have motor cars today that 
should the replacement of a piston, pistun 
ring, pin, connecting rod, or a slight ad- 
justment of same be required, the repair: 
man must first remove the radiator, the 
dash, then the car must be jacked up and 
the rear axle removed, then the motor and 
transmission must be completely removed 
from the chassis. After adjustment is 
made, the above performance must be re- 
versed. As a result the repairman has a 
bill and the owner has a kick, for which 
neither is to blame. The owner pays the 
bill, and the designer should take the 
blame. As I study the many different de- 
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signs that we now have, I have come to 
the conclusion that the brains of the 
American inventor and engineer have not 
yet been thoroughly applied to the motor 
ear problem. The question is often asked: 
Why do water-coolers predominate? One 
reason for this is that makers tried to 
build air-coolers without first making a 
study of the principle; they thought the 
air-cooler could be made as easily and on 
the same lines as the water-cooler, which 
was not the case, so they turned to that of 
least resistance, water. A few of our 
makers continue to battle on air-cooler 
ideas, and today air-cooling is a success. 
Our air-coolers have records that prove the 
use of the radiator to be absolute folly. 
Personally, I favor the air-cooled motor, 
for several reasons: In the first place, all 
gas engines are air-cooled either directly 
or indirectly. If you don’t think so just 
remove your fan belt and hang something 
over the front of the radiator and see what 
will happen. Water-cooling is still an ex- 
periment, as the makers are continually 
changing the system of circulating, style 
and sizes of pumps and have been known 
to change twice during a season. In trials 
and tests of all kinds the air-cooled motor 
has proven to be more efficient under all 
conditions considering piston displacement. 
The gasoline consumption is far less than 
that of the water-cooled. These facts alone 
are worth considering, and then the air- 
cooled motor r-lieves'a car of from 175 to 
325 pounds of dead weight, just in the 
right place; then besides there is nothing 
to leak away, boil out in summer, or freeze 
up in winter. The two-cycle motor, 
which I have mentioned before, can be 
cooled more easily than the four-cycle, and 
in conclusion I am of the opinion that our 
coming car may be equipped with a four- 
cylinder, two-cycle motor. It seems to me 
that a 30 to 40-horsepower motor on 40-inch 
rear wheels with a gearing of, say four to 
one on the high, and a complete weight of 
not over 1,000 pounds would make an ideal 
combination. Let us hear from others 
along these lines.—Charles W. Yeager. 


EXAMPLES OF TIRE WEAR 
Chicago—LHditor Motor Age—l am send- 
ing herewith some tire illustrations which 
may be of interest to Motor Age readers 
and I hope will create some discussion on 
tire wear. Fig. 1 shows a Diamond 34 by 


4-inch at 60 pounds pressure on plain sur- 
face paving bricks, the wide wearing sur- 
face of the tread appearing from 0 to 0, 
and sharp cuts will cause clincher or rim 
euts at XX. Fig. 2 is a Diamond 34 by 
4-inch, 60 pounds pressure, following a 
grooved street car rail, which does not 
affect the tire any more than the paving 
bricks, except the small groove strains at 
A. Fig. 3 shows a Diamond tire 34 by 4 
inches at 40 pounds pressure crossing a 
grooved rail which sometimes causes a 
rim cut at H, that is if the pavement is 
not level with the rail, and a small strain at 
S. Fig. 4 is a Diamond 34 by 4 at 60 pounds 
pressure following the old style rail, in 
which only one rim cut appears at B. Great 
tire wear is shown at C, and great tire 
strain at D. Fig. 5 is a Diamond 34 by 
4 at 60 pounds pressure following the in- 
side of the old style rail. The rim is cut at 
Z and great tire wear is shown at M and 
great strain at F. Fig. 6 illustrates a 34 
by 4-inch Diamond tire at 40 pounds press- 
ure crossing the old style rail. The rim 
is cut at K, a rim blister appears at L, a 
rim bruise at E and tire strain at P.— 
John H. Quo. 


TOURS IN FRANKLIN CAR 


' Syracuse, N. Y.—Editor Motor Age— 
Since 1900, with the exception of 1 year, 
I have made a yearly pilgrimage to Canada, 
a distance of 1,900 miles, in my Franklin 
ears, either in the late summer or fall, 
fishing or hunting according to the season. 
Leaving Syracuse I go through Buffalo to 
Port Colborne, Ont., following the shore 
of Lake Erie to London and then go north- 
ward past Lake Simcoe and through the 
wild section of Muskoka, the great deer 
country. There are miles of unpopulated 
territory where the roads are a succession 
of rough clay, ruts and water bogs, yet I 
never have found touring the rough roads 
a hardship and my car has stood the jour- 
neys well. I have had few unpleasant in- 
cidents. I laugh now about one of my 
early trips when I ran out of gasoline in a 
pouring rain 12 miles from any habitation. 
The one good piece of road on this route 
is the famous Lundy’s Lane near Niagara 
Kalls, Ont. This annual pilgrimage is a 
trip to my old home in Brantford, and the 
only drawback now to these trips is that 
under new laws in Canada shooting is re- 
stricted unless the hunter has been a resi- 
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dent of Canada for 6 months. I was early 
a motor enthusiast and had the bug early. 
Before the time of motor cars I had a 
bicycle and was‘ one of the first to ride in 
Ontario, and made the trip from Buffalo 
to Brantford when the machine was such a 
curiosity that a crowd gathered every- 
where. It was little better when I first 
began going up in the Muskoka district 
with a motor car because in some of the 
out-of-the-way places the inhabitants had 
never seen a motor car and whole villages 
turned out to gaze at the wonderful road 
locomotive. Yet I think the trip really 
was easier in the old days because now 
the laws have become so strict that tour- 
ists are arrested on trifling charges. More- 
over, Canada has bump bridges. These 
may have been built for drainage but they 
are equally effective in stopping motor 
ears. .Touring each year through the peach 
district of one of Canada’s finest fruit 
belts, the northern slope of Welland 
county, I ride along with my family, enjoy- 
ing the passing miles of scenery that shifts 
and grows more beautiful as they go on. 
The large hedges make green frames for 
the picture of fertile fields beyond. Some- 
times a hedge arches an entrance to a 
peach orchard. Farther north the country 
grows wilder, and habitations are infre- 
quent. My one bit of advice to those fol- 
lowing this route is this: He who expects 
to motor successfully in Canada must be of 
a benevolent disposition and take some one 
out riding in every town he visits. They 
expect it, and it saves trouble.—J. A. Seitz. 


TWO-CYCLE MOTOR FOUR-CYCLES 
Fergus Falls, Minn.—Editor Motor Age 
—I have a 1907 two-cylinder Maxwell and 
replaced the engine some 6 months ago 
with a two-cylinder, two-cycle, three-port 
marine engine of 20 horsepower. I was 
running the car a great deal last summer 
without an engine trouble of any nature, 
but lately the engine does not run as it 
should when the load is thrown off. The 
engine mis-fires, runs four-cycle and fires 
back in the crankease. I also have a sin- 
gle-cylinder two-cycle engine in my boat 
but never notice any irregular firing. Will 
Motor Age tell me what makes a two-cycle 
engine run four-cycle, and how can I stop 


the back firing in the crankease?—C. J. H. 

Crankease explosions are due generally 
to the exhaust gas in an incandescent state 
rushing through the transfer passage into 
the crankcase and setting the gas on fire. 
If the mixture is weak and the crankcase 
compression low, the period of inflamma- 
tion is long enough to set the incoming gas 
on fire as soon as the intake port opens 
and there will be an explosion in the in- 
take pipe and carbureter. Crankcase ex- 
plosions also are due to preignition. The 
deflector gets too hot and sets the incom- 
ing charge in flame as soon as the transfer 
port opens. This overheating of the de- 
tlector can be avoided in casting the de- 
flector integral with the piston and finish- 
ing the piston top and deflector by filing, 
seraping and polishing with emery cloth. 
When running on low speed and conse- 
quently on low compression, it is necessary 
to enrich the mixture and to advance the 
spark. You can stop crankcase explosions 
not only at low speed by advancing the 
spark, but in fact at any speed. A fine 
screen properly set near to the transfer 
port will also avoid crankease explosions. 

When you throttle the engine down, less 
fresh gas is allowed to enter the working 
cylinder and more of the burned gas re- 
mains. If throttled sufficiently the large 
amount of burned gas dilutes the fresh gas 
so that the mixture is too weak to be 
ignited. Some of this mixture will go out 
as soon as the exhaust port opens, the rest 
gives with a new charge of the second 
stroke a richer mixture and will be ignited 
and a working stroke occurs. The cycle 
then is repeated and the motor runs four- 
cycle. But since this four-cycling does not 
oceur when the motor is working under a 
load, as in your case, it is not of much 
importance because the four-cycling of a 
two-cycle motor does not waste any fuel 
or cause explosions in the muffler, but of 
course a two-cycle motor should work two- 
eycle under all conditions. A variable com- 
pression chamber cubic content by means 
of a relief back to the crankcase would 
avoid the four-cycling but this speculation 
as far as known never has been tried out and 
it is a question whether there would be any- 
thing gained in making the simple two- 
cycle motor just as complicated as a four- 
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cycle motor. A pure air charge with fuel 
injected at the intake port increases the 
flexibility over that of a crankcase com- 
pression motor. The writer saw some time 
ago a little single-cylinder motor for 
farmer’s use where no pump was used. It 
was enough to permit liquid fuel to enter 
the pure air charge as it rushes into the 
intake port. This engine was just as flex- 
ible as any four-cycle can be made. Your 
engine is of the marine type and designed 
and built for constant pull, but you can 
easily replace same by a motor car motor 
of same size which will give you more 
satisfaction. There are several good two- 
cylinder two-cycle water-cooled motor car 
motors on the market. 


TWO-CYCLE HORSEPOWER 

San Antonio, Tex.—Editor Motor Age— 
Will Motor Age answer the following: 1— 
What would be the correct figure to mul- 
tiply the result of horsepower formula of 
the four-cycle to get the horsepower for a 
two-cycle engine? In other words, what 
proportion do you consider the power of a 
two-cycle engine to that of a four? 2— 
Would a double acting, two-cycle engine 
get too hot to run? 3—TIs there any suc- 
cessful double-acting, two-cycle engines on 
the market? 4—Which requires more power 
to drive a 3,000-pound car, chain or bevel 
gear?—J. I. Shepherd. 

1—The two-cycle motor is not so well 
standardized as the four-cycle, it does not 
give so dependable an output. On this ac- 
count it is difficult to state a rule for com- 
parison that is of any value. It has been 
pretty generally accepted in the past, that 
the motors take 50 per cent more fuel for 
the same power but the later motors un- 
doubtedly do better. Adding about 50 per 
eent to the four-cycle table will indicate 
as much power as you can expect, although 
there are exceptional motors which will 
give more. Taking D’?.S.N 


18000 
as a formula for the four-cycle motor horse- 
power, then the two-cycle formula horse- 
power = D*.8.D 


13000 
will give results which agree very closely 
with those obtained from actual practice. 
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2—Yes, a double acting two-cycle cylin- 
der will be hard to cool, but not any harder 
than a double-acting four-cycle cylinder, 
as the burned gases remain in the cylin- 
der less than half the time of the four- 
cycle. There ought to be something new 
done in the way of packing the piston rod, 
to make it stand the heat. 

3—Yes, sometime ago there was a de- 
scription in the American Machinist of the 
Rice double-acting two-cycle motor. Write 
to John V. Rice & Co., Bordentown, N. J., 
or to the De La Verzue Co., Port Morris, 
N. Y., for a catalog. Double-acting two- 
cycle motors are now the leading European 
prime mover, and are made in very large 
sizes up to 8,000 horsepower or more. 

4—To compare a 3,000-pound car with 
chain-drive with one with bevel gear is 
not easy in the space at command in this 
column. There is, however, no dividing 
line above or below which one is better 
than the other. If you mean a single direct 
chain, the loss of power is very slight, 
about 5-8 per cent, but a single chain will 
hardly do for a 3,000-pound car. Now 
using two chains you have a countershaft 
provided with a propellershaft and this 
may require more power than a live axle 
and propellershaft alone, the loss of power 
will be about 15 per cent, but there is 
always power lost as soon as the chains get 
dirty and as it is a hard matter to protect 
the chains from dirt, shaft drive cars are 
more used. 


USES A NEW FUEL 


Rhinelander, Wis.—Editor Motor Age— 
Two Rhinelander young men, one a chem- 
ist the other a machinist, have produced a 
most astounding invention, and one which 
bids fair to solve the fuel question in 
ears, The inventors are as yet reticent 
in their statements, but say that as soon 
as they have secured domestic and for- 
eign patents they will furnish the press 
with full particulars. The following facts 
are known, however: 
weeks ago discovered an explosive which 
he manufactures through the action of 
fulminic acid on hardwood sawdust, and 
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tri-fulminate of cellulin is the chemical 
names he gives it. On explosion it is com- 
pletely dissipated into gas, leaving no 
residue, and it can only be exploded by 
coming in contact with flame. The ma- 
chinist has built what he calls an auto- 
matic insuflator which automatically feeds 
into the cylinders of any gasoline engine, 
directly at the blue flame of the spark 
plug 1/4332 of a grain of the explosive 
for each 6-horsepower cylinder. The in- 
suflator is controlled by the throttle lever 
the same as in using gasoline. A _ two- 
cylinder, 18-horsepower machine was tried 
out here today with the two insuflators 
attached and did everything that the same 
machine was formerly capable of doing 
with gasoline. J. M. Darrow, the machin- 
ist, declares that it will be possible to 
fit a four-cylinder engine with four in- 
suflators complete for $100 and that the 
machine can be run 10 miles for 1 cent. 
As soon as the full details of the invention 
ean be made public the writer will send 
them to the Motor Age——J. N. Nixon. 


USING LARGER TIRE SIZES 


Peotone, Ill—Editor Motor Age—A Reo 
light touring car, when purchased, was fitted 
with 30 by 3%-inch tires. New tires are 
required for at least the rear wheels. Would 
31 by 4-inch tires be more economical, the 
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difference in price considered? The owner 
of this car has run it for three seasons, 
covering about 5,000 miles, and has ex- 
pended about $100 in tire upkeep. Is this 
high or low? I maintain that the 31 by 4- 
inch tires would be vastly more economical 
and that the amount expended, considering 
the time and distance traveled over country 
roads, to be low. Will Motor Age inform 
me whether I am right or wrong?—A. B. 
Hallock. 

' If you have obtained 5,000 miles’ service 
with $100 upkeep, you should not look for 
much better results with your car. If you 
were to use the 31 by 4-inch size you should 
get practically one-third more wear, and for 
which you will have to pay approximately a 
third more for your extra sizes, so that it 
is questionable in the end if you will come 
out any better than you are receiving from 
the present sizes. 


AUXILIARY EXHAUST PATENTS 

Richmond, Ind.—Editor Motor Age— 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House will 
Motor Age inform me whether or not the 
auxiliary valve as used on the Franklin 
ears and others is patented?—A. Henry. 

It is understood on good authority that 
the patent application is pending on the 
use of the auxiliary exhaust valve. A\l- 
ready many claims have been allowed on 
this patent 


EXHAUST SPRINGS HEAVIER 

Clinton, Ill.—Editor Motor Age— 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House will 
Motor Age inform me if the intake and 
exhaust valve springs on the model T 
Ford are the same, or are they alike as to 
tension and size.—E. C. W. 

The exhaust valve springs are heavier 
than the intake springs and naturally have 
more tension. 


SNOW IN KANSAS 


Kansas City, Mo.—Editor Motor Age— 
The pictures I am sending herewith are not 
of a Cook polar relief expedition, but of a 
country road near Kansas City which we 
struck on Sunday, December 26, on our 
way to Overland Park, where Hamilton 
was giving exhibitions in his Curtis bi- 
plane.—F. E. Lott. 
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SHOULD COUNT AVERAGE WEAR 

-KRON, O.—Editor Motor Age—Car 
A owners interested in the upkeep 
cost of their cars—dnd there are very few 
who are not—sometimes fail to take every- 
thing into consideration in figuring the 
cost of their tire service. If one tire should 
happen to blow out for one cause or an- 
other after, say 2,500 miles of service, the 
user likely is to think of that fact only. 
Probably he doesn’t recall that one of the 
other tires gave 6,000 miles, the third 
7,000 miles and the fourth 8,000 miles. 
Failing to take this into consideration, he 
may get a mild grouch and want to do 
things to the company that furnished the 
tires. 

It is obviously impossible for all tires to 
meet the same road conditions. All tires 
will not hit the same stones; all will not 
run in the same rut; all will not skid in 
the same car track. There are countless 
obstructions in every mile of road, paved 
or otherwise, and it’s plain that one tire 
will hit some and another tire hit others, 
injury resulting to one and not to the 
other. Bearing this point in mind, it 
seems a fair conclusion that tire experi- 
ence should be based on the average serv- 
ice of all four tires and not on the service 
of any one tire, be it good or bad. In the 
illustration before given the user, whose 
tire blew ont at 2,500 miles, had an aver- 
age service of 5,875 miles when the work 
of his other three tires is taken into con- 
sideration. 

Rear tires get much more severe work 
than front wheels, and the wear and tear 
of this is such that they can not be ex- 
pected to last as long as the front casings, 
but they sometimes do. In view of all 
this the following letter written us on 
January 3 by F. W. Conrad, of the Pacific 
garage, Montesano, Wash., contains some 
remarkable facts: ‘‘This is to notify you 
that I used a six-cylinder, seven-passenger 
Franklin car last year, and drove same on 
a set of your tires. Here is a list show- 
ing the exact mileage of the tires: 


MES MEINE aes tasg ete 5 ca bo oi8-p 06 9,420 miles 
Se HNN fas eine waive 6.0.4 aie 88.5 9,348 miles 
RU EE a9 5 Sw hed awn bbs oyesie 9,188 miles 
BEE WOE 5s SN kas ores kee hence 9,179 miles 


‘*This mileage is not guess work, but 
actual speedometer reading.’’ It will 
be noted that the mileage of the poorest 
tire was only 241 miles lower than that 
of the highest, and the average for all 
tires was 9,281%, miles. Undoubtedly 
Mr. Conrad drove his car carefully 
and conservatively—no sudden _ throw- 
ing on of brakes, no skidding around 
corners. He may have—as many do 
—shifted the back and front pairs at 
the proper time and thus have gotten 
extended service. In this conection care 
must be exercised not to make the change 
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after either set is too much worn. And 
he also, probably, saw to it that-all of his 
tires were kept pumped up hard all of the 
time; pumped up hard enough to stand 
full and round under a maximum load—a 
point very essential in getting maximum 
mileage.—Diamond Rubber Co. 


TIRE COUNT AT DETROIT 


Akron, O.—Editor Motor Age—A census, 
carefully compiled of the cars at the open- 
ing night of the Detroit show, showed four- 
teen makes of tires represented on 163 
pleasure vehicles. As was the case at the 
Madison Square garden show, the Goodrich 
had the lead. There were thirty-nine ve- 
hicles outfitted with these tires. The near- 
est competitor, the Diamond, had twenty- 
two; Morgan & Wright, eighteen; Good- 
year, sixteen; Michelin, sixteen; Ajax, 
twelve; G & J, nine; Firestone, eight; Em- 
pire, seven; Hartford, six; Fisk, four; 
Pennsylvania, four; Kelley, one, and Fed- 
eral, one. At the opening of the garden 
show the Goodrich tire was found on fifty- 
six vehicles, while its nearest com- 
petitor had forty cars outfitted. As an in- 
teresting comparison, Madison Square gar- 
den had 190 pleasure vehicles at the open- 
ing of the show, while Detroit had 163. 
Among the electrical vehicles at the De- 
troit show, seven were fitted with Pal- 
mer web tires, a product of the B. F. Good- 
rich Co.—B. F. Goodrich Co. 


BALL-BEARING CRANKSHAFTS 

New York—Editor Motor Age—In a re- 
cent issue of Motor Age Fred Sombert 
has asked for information regarding the 
use of ball bearings on the crankshaft. 
Motor Age, in reply to this query, sums 
up the situation just about as it exists, 
but there was one point which was not 
very clearly brought out, but which has 
an important bearing on the facts. Motor 
Age states that ball bearings are at pres- 
ent giving success on some makes of cars, 
whereas other manufacturers after using 
them for several seasons have discarded 
them. I do not know of a single case 
where an American manufacturer who has 
used ball bearings on the crankshaft ever 
discontinued their use. Some 3 or 4 years 
ago two prominent foreign manufacturers 
attempted to use ball bearings on the 
crankshaft, but the bearings were small, 
the crankshaft not properly strengthened, 
and the experiment was a failure and 
hastily abandoned. The American design- 
ers who adopted ball-bearing crankshafts 
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employed bearings with the proper factor 
of safety and a strengthened crankshaft, 
which anyone who will give the subject 
thought certainly will realize is necessary, 
with the result that the ball bearings of 
the crankshaft are just as successful as 
ball bearings in the transmission and 
other parts of the car. The ball-bearing 
crankshaft has been a feature of the 
Lozier car for over 2 years past and we 
do not recall an instance of a motor hav- 
ing given a moment’s trouble to a single 
user. Through this feature of construc- 
tion the fact that the lubrication of 
crankshaft ball bearings is reduced to a 
matter of great simplicity and by the fact 
that it never is necessary to adjust the 
crankshaft bearing during the season and 
granting the durability of the bearing 
there can, in our opinion, be no doubt 
as to the desirability of this style of bear- 
ing, aside from its greater cost. We be- 
lieve that our experience is the experience 
of ‘other manufacturers using ball bearing 
crankshaft, and we long ago placed our 
verdict on record with the prediction that 
no car claiming to be of high grade and 
quality can in the future be successfully 
marketed with a plain bearing motor, and 
every year’s experience with this con- 
struction only serves to confirm us in our 
belief in the ultimate fulfillment of this 
prediction—C. A. Emise, Lozier Motor 
Car Co. 


The concerns Motor Age had in mind 
as abandoning ball bearings on the crank- 
shaft were the companies manufacturing 
the Stevens-Duryea and National. 

ON ITS FEET AGAIN 


Racine, Wis.—Editor Motor Age—As a 


result of the recent loss of one of our fac- 


tory buildings by fire, reports concerning 
our present conditions reach us from time 
to time that are incorrect and, therefore, 
misleading. Although it is but 6 weeks 
since one of our large factory buildings 
was destroyed, we have resumed opera- 
tions in practically the same proportions 
as before and are now delivering finished 
product to our patrons. While it is true 
that many attractive offers were made us 
to establish. elsewhere, .we have not 
seriously considered doing so, and it may 
be definitely stated that we will continue 
at the same location in this city. Since 
the fire, we have equipped a new factory 
building which was completed just prior 
to the fire. We have it equipped with en- 
tirely new and modern machinery and is 
now in full operation, as is also our fac- 
tory No. 2, which was not destroyed, In 
a very short period of time we will operate 
on even a larger scale than at any time in 
our past history.—Racine Mfg. Co. 
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JURY SHOULD DECIDE 


N a recent Massachusetts case, Dona- 

hue vs. Witherill, 89 Northwestern Re- 
porter 793, the plaintiff agreed to pur- 
chase a motor car of defendant for $1,040. 
A payment down of $25 was made and 
payments of similar amount were to be 
made monthly for several months, and the 
balance then remaining was to be paid on 
the delivery of the car. The payments 
prior to delivery were made and then a 
dispute arose between plaintiff and de- 
fendant as to how much was remaining yet 
to be paid. The plaintiff put in evidence 
showing tender of payment by him of 
the amount which he claimed was due, and 
at the conclusion of this evidence the de- 
fendant stated that he did not care to put 
in any evidence, and asked the court to 
instruct the jury for the defendant. The 
court refused to do this, but instructed the 
jury to find for the plaintiff. On appeal 
the supreme court held that this was error 
and that the evidence should have been 
submitted to the jury, which could have 
found a verdict for one of the parties 
therefrom. 


PROTECTS CAREFUL DRIVER 


The supreme court of Virginia has in a 
recent case made a ruling which again 
assures the careful driver of a motor car 
immunity from liability for damages 
caused by a fractious shying horse, when 
the exercise of reasonable care on the part 
of the motor car driver could not have 
prevented the accident. The case was 
Daugher vs. Harmon, 66 Southeastern Re- 
porter (Virginia) 86. 

The court said: ‘‘The essential charges 
in the declaration are that the plaintiff 
was standing in front of a horse, holding 
it by the rein, with which the animal was 
being hitched to a buckboard by the 
owner and an assistant on Central avenue 
in the city of Staunton; that the defend- 
ant came along the avenue in a motor 
car, at sight of which the animal, being 
in plain view of the defendant, gave evi- 
lences of fright, and it was apparent that 
it was liable to run away and injure the 
plaintiff; that thereupon one of the men 
who was engaged in hitching the horse to 
the buckboard waved his hand in the di- 
rection of the defendant as an indication 
of danger, and it became the duty of the 
defendant to stop his car; yet the defend- 

t, well knowing the plaintiff’s danger, 
¢ ntinued to advance, whereupon the horse 
became uncontrollable and plunged for- 
ward, knocking the plaintiff down and 
pulling the vehicle over him, and inflicting 
t.e injuries of which he complains.’’ 

On this declaration there was a judg- 
mnt for the plaintiff in the lower court 
and an appeal was taken. The supreme 
court of appeals reversed the decision. 





Legal Lights and Side Lights 





‘‘The evidence tends to show,’’ says 
Judge Whittle in the course of his opin- 
ion, ‘‘that Central avenue is one of the 
main thoroughfares of the city of Staun- 
ton, and that the accident occurred on 
court day, when it was thronged with 
travelers and vehicles. That the defend- 
ant in company with his friend Miller 
was running his machine in a careful man- 
ner, and at a rate of speed estimated at 
from 4 to 6 miles an hour—well within 
the speed limit fixed by law—and was 
keeping a lookout to avoid accidents. That 
he did not discover the fright of the horse 
until he was in the act of passing it. 
That the animal was at that time shy- 
ing, but was being held by two men, and 
did not seem uncontrollable until after 
the motor car had gone by. That neither 
the defendant nor his companion saw the 
man wave his hand as a cautionary signal. 
That Miller observed that the horse gave 
indications of shying when they had ap- 
proached to within a little less than the 
width of the courtroom from it, but the 
animal did not at that time manifest se- 
vere fright. That the horse was shown 
to be motor car shy, but that fact was not 
known to the defendant at the time of 
the accident. Moreover, the evidence we 
think plainly shows that the defendant 
was not aware of the plaintiff’s danger 
until his machine had reached a point 
opposite it, or had passed the horse’s head, 
and that, even if he had discovered the 
animal’s fright earlier, he would have 
seen that it was in charge of three able- 
bodied men, and that there was nothing 
in its behavior to lead one to suppose that 
it would become unmanageable.’’ 

The court then takes up another alleged 
ground of negligence, namely, that the 
motor car driver should have stopped his 
machine immediately upon noticing the 
fright of the horse, and upon this point 
concludes that it was fully as reasonable 
to presume that it would have scared the 
horse more to have stopped the car at a 
point just opposite it, than to have driven 
on as defendant did. The court concludes: 

‘*At all events the emergency which 
confronted the defendant was not of his 
own making, but was occasioned by the 
imprudence of the plaintiff and his com- 
panions in undertaking to hitch an ani- 
mal, whose dangerous character was well 
known to them, to a buckboard in a 
erowded street, when it appeared that 
there were several hitching lots in the im- 
mediate vicinity. 

‘*In the interest of public safety we 














fully appreciate the importance of a rigid 
enforcement of the law against the negli- 
gent operation of motor cars over the high- 
ways of the commonwealth. At the same 
time such consideration can afford no 
justification for mulcting the owners or 
drivers of such machines, either with dam- 
ages or fines for inevitable accidents not 
due to their fault or negligence, yet to 
the happening of which they may have 
ineidentally contributed.’’ 


RIGHTS OF PEDESTRIANS 
A point of road law was brought up in 

Apperson vs. Lazro, 88 N..E. (Ind.) 99, 
in which it was contended that the motor 
ear driver did not leave the left side of 
the road and turn to the right in order to 
avoid collision with an approaching pedes- 
trian;.and that since if a turn was to be 
made at all it would have to be made to 
the right, the law required no turn to be 
made, and the motorist had a right to 
drive straight ahead irrespective of the 
danger to the pedestrian. The court ruled 


‘otherwise, holding that such a contention 


would leave the pedestrian without pro- 
tection of any kind from owners of motor 
ears or vehicles. ‘‘The rights of pedes- 
trians and vehicles upon the highway are 
equal, and drivers are required to exer- 
cise such care and prudence as the cir- 
cumstances demand—care in proportion to 
the danger or the risks in each case,’’ he 
said. 


OHIO’S LATEST BILL 

Representative H. J. Ritter, of the house 
of representatives of Ohio, has announced 
the following schedule of fees which are 
included in his bill which will be presented 
to the Ohio general assembly in a few 
weeks: 20-horsepower cars, $5; between 20 
and 40 horsepower, $10; for 40 horsepower 
and over, $15. A new feature of the Rit- 
ter bill will be to include motor cycles 
under the state law and each will be regis- 
tered for a fee of $5. The law will be 
strenuously opposed from all parts of the 
state and many of the members of the 
general assembly will be opposed on the 
ground that the proposed grading of fees 
will make the whole law unconstitutional. 


CAN RACE ON HIGHWAY 

Under the statutes of the state of New 
York the local authorities may, for a cer- 
tain time, set aside a highway or part 
thereof for speed tests or races for motor 
cars under proper restrictions, and the ~ 
state engineer has no authority to promul- 
gate rules under which races are to be 
run and to prevent races until these rules 
are complied with, as the authority to per- 
mit such use of the highways is in the 
local authorities. So says a decision in the 
ease of Morrell vs. Skene, 119 New York 
Supplement, 28. 
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STARTING A SIX-CYLINDER ON COMPRESSION 
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Fic. 1—D1acGraM SHOWING RELATIVE POSITIONS OF PISTONS 


N THE aarticle by the writer which 
| appeared in the December 16 issue of 
Motor Age, the four-cylinder engine only 
was discussed in detail. It now appears 
that the article was not explicit enough 
for the owners of six-cylinder cars and 
therefore the same line of reasoning is 
carried out for them. 

As in the preceding article, let the posi- 
tion in which the cranks are most liable 
to rest in stopping be determined. Re- 
membering that the explosions follow at 
regular intervals and that there are three 
of them per revolution, it is evident that 
the cranks must be 120 degrees apart. 
This alone—since three such intervals 
brings us back to the starting point or 
position of the first crank—is sufficient 
reason for stating that the cranks must 
be arranged in pairs or that the pistons 
travel in pairs. This discussion is limited 
to the four-cycle engine. For mechanical 
reasons and that the engine may be as 
nearly balanced as possible, it is custom- 
ary to have the two center cranks to- 
gether, the two end cranks for the second 
pair and the remaining intermediate 
cranks for the third. As indicated in 
Fig. 1, a little thought will show that 
while one crank is on the firing stroke its 
mate is on the suction stroke; and while 
on the exhaust stroke, its mate is on the 
compression stroke. This holds true for 
any cylinder and it will be seen that with 
the exception of a short time during which 
any pair of cranks is near the lower cen- 
ter, the valves of one corresponding cylin- 
der are both closed while with the second 
cylinder of the pair it is open to the 
atmosphere either through the inlet or 
exhaust valve, and therefore its contents 
are at practically no pressure. 

We can consequently disregard the three 
cylinders which are under no pressure 
and consider that, so far as the position 
of stopping or equilibrium is concerned, 
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we have a three-cylinder engine, all of 
whose cylinders are practically full of 
gas and closed up tight. This compression 
in each will therefore increase as its pis- 
ton nears the top and decrease again as it 
recedes. Also, when any two pistons are 
at the same level, the pressures within 
the corresponding cylinders will be prac- 
tically equal. This last condition can only 
occur when the third crank is in one of 
two positions, either at the top or bottom 
center where any pressure in its cylinder 
ean have no effect in turning the engine. 
It is highly improbable that a piston will 
stop at the upper center where the com- 
pression is greatest, and we are conse- 
quently safe in assuming that the engine 
will come to rest with one pair of cranks 
at the lower center, while the other two 
pairs are equal distances to either side of 
the top center, in other words, 60 degrees. 
If the engine does not come to rest in this 
position it would seem that there must 
either be considerable friction in the en- 
gine or else unequal compression in the 
various cylinders. 


With the engine stopped in the position 
assumed, and all cylinders full of an ex- 
plosive mixture, it is evident that if a 
spark is sent to the cylinder whose crank 
is 60 degrees past center and a sufficiently 
strong explosion results, the engine will 
be started in the proper direction and the 
cycles will continue in their regular order. 

Let us stop long enough to consider 
what is required of the ignition outfit. 
Assuming a maximum advance of 60 de- 


grees where coils with vibrators are used _ 


and 40 degrees where a magneto is used, 
it will be seen that in order to care for 
the full advance as well as the retard of 
60 degrees, the range on the crankshaft 
must be 120 and 100 degrees respectively. 
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Fic. 2—D1aGRAM SHOWING RELATIVE DISTRIBUTER POSITIONS 


This means 60 or 50 degrees on the dis- 
tributor or timer. It is not uncommon to 
see the segments of times of such length 
that the contact is continued for as much 
as 25 or 30 degrees on the timer, hence 
the time case need only be the difference 
or 60 —30=30 degrees. There should be 
little trouble in obtaining this movement. 

If a distributor is used, and the termi- 
nals be placed on a circle of 2 inches 
radius, the sector can be made, Fig. 2, to 
remain in actual contact with any one 
terminal during the full range of 50 de- 
grees—100 on the crank—and yet main- 
tain a gap approximately 14-inch between 
the sector and the adjacent terminal. This 
seems to be a fairly safe gap, but if with 
the ignition fully advanced, it is found 
that the spark jumps to the wrong termi- 
nal, the trailing end of the sector can be 
shortened as much as \4-inch, as shown 
dotted, and yet the spark will probably 
jump to the terminal A when the sector 
is in the full retard position, because the 
gap A is still less than that to B. It is 
easy enough to tell whether the distributor 
is doing its part by removing a terminal 
or spark plug and then watching to see 
whether the spark actually goes to the 
proper plug throughout the given range. 
If it does not go to the proper plug, next 
determine whether it is going to any other, 
thus indicating whether the trouble is due 
to a lack of spark or proper distributing 
of same. 

Assuming that the matter of getting a 
spark at the proper place and time is well 
enough understood, let us consider what is 
required of the first explosion in a six- 
cylinder engine, as compared with that in 
a four-cylinder. 

First, we see that if the charge left 
in the cylinders when the engine stopped 
gradually leaks out until the pressure be- 
comes atmospheric, the amount of ex- 
plosive mixture left in the cylinder of 
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the six-cylinder engine—same size cylin- 
ders are assumed in each case—will be less 
than in the four, since the pistons come to 
rest higher up in the cylinders of the 
former. 

Second, with a heavier crankshaft, prob- 
ably the same weight flywheel and with 
six pistons and connecting rods instead of 
four, it is ‘evident that there is more in- 
ertia to be overcome in starting the six. 

Third, where it was shown in the case 
of the four-cylinder engine, that the first 
explosion had to turn the engine over ap- 
proximately one-quarter revolution before 
the following piston began its working 
stroke, with the six only one-sixth revolu- 
tion is required. 

Fourth, the resistance offered by the 
cylinders on their compression strokes is 
apparently slightly less in the case of the 
six than in that of the four, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: Assuming as we did that 
the pressure in all cylinders had leaked 
down to atmospheric before an attempt is 
made to start, it will be seen that the 
charge contained in the cylinder to fire 
second is smaller than would be the case 
with the four-cylinder, hence the com- 
pression pressures are less. At the 
same time, the _ effective radius at 
which the resultant pressure acts is less 
hecause the crank and connecting rod are 
more nearly in the same line. Since the 
inlet valve is generally left open until ap 
proximately 30 degrees after the lower cen- 
ter, the cylinder whose crank stopped on 
the lower dead center will hardly begin 
to compress until after the first 30 degrees, 
and for the next 30 degrees the compres- 
sion will be so slight that its resistance 
ean be neglected. 





From the above it would seem that the 
chances for starting a six-cylinder engine 
on the spark are fewer than for a four, 
even on the assumption that the valves 
and piston rings are in pretty good condi- 
tion. Mention should be made of the fact 
that a six-cylinder engine with a given 
size cylinder does not require as heavy a 
flywheel as a four-cylinder engine. This 
is true, but some makers of both fours 
and sixes prefer for commercial reasons 
to use the same wheel on both. If this be 
not the case, however, and the inertia of 
the revolving parts of the six are actually 
made lighter than in the four, then the 
advantage of the four over the six is con- 
siderably reduced. 

In case the compression in one cylinder 


is greater than another, or that one charge 

be lost through leakage faster than an- 

pther, it is evident.that the engine would © 
no longer come- to. rest in the position 

assumed above, but might stop either 

side of it. If the piston in the cylinder 

first to fire, stops farther down on its 
stroke, the contents of the cylinder 

would be greater and the first explosion 

would have a better chance of carrying 

the engine over the following center and 

even though the second explosion would 

be weaker the chances of a successful start 

would be greater. On the other hand, if 
the piston of the cylinder first to fire hap- 

pened to stop closed to top center, the 

chance of the first explosion, starting the 

engine would be greatly reduced. 








Making Millimeters Into Inches 
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Foreign cars are becoming more of a 
factor in this country so the question of the 
French measurement frequently arises and 
one encounters the necessity of converting 
millimeters to inches and inches to milli- 
meters. By the use of the chart shown, Fig. 
1, the process is extremely simple and be- 
comes simply a matter of inspection of the 
chart. 


Example: We have a French motor 130 
by 140 millimeters. What size is it in 
inches? 

Solution: Find the 130 along the top 


where are found all the millimeters.. Follow 
down along this line until the intersection 
of the diagonal is reached and then follow 


the horizontal line to the left and reach the 
first line below the figure 5 on the left 
margin, which would be read as 5.1 inches. 
Following down from 140 millimeters like- 
wise, the diagonal is met; follow to the 
left, arriving at the fifth line below the 
figure 5, which would be read as 5.5 inches. 
The size of the motor is 5.1 by 5.5 inches. 
*The process of reducing inches to milli- 
meters is opposite to the above and one 
should start at the left margin, follow to 
the right until the diagonal is met and 
then follow straight up to the millimeter 
scale and read in millimeters and tenths. 
If the inches are to be read in quarters, 
etc., instead of tenths, then we read by 
means of the dotted lines instead of the 
unbroken lines at the left; reading 5% 
instead of 5.25, ete. 
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New Chairmen Chosen—The following 
committee chairmen for the Seattle Auto- 
mobile Club have been announced for the 
coming year: Membership, N. H. Latimer; 
legislative, Alfred Battle; roads, John P. 
Hartman; entertainment, M. Robert Gug- 
genheim, 

R. H. Johnston Married—R. H. John- 
ston, advertising manager of the White 
Co., went to Boston last week quietly and 
was married there Wednesday night to 
Miss Marion Stiles, a Brookline girl. They 
left immediately afterward on their honey- 
moon, and will be at Chicago during the 
motor show there. 

Wants Flying Squadron—The fire de- 
partment of Hartford, Conn., wants a fly- 
ing squadron to take the place of the com- 
bination chemical horse-drawn wagon now 
at headquarters in the heart of the city. 
The board of fire commissioners, in mak- 
ing up the budget for the ensuing year, 
added $5,000 for the cost of the proposed 
wagon. A Pope-Hartford is what the com- 
missioners have in mind. 

Kick About Motor Signals—The preva- 
lence of weird-sounding motor signals has 
wakened the Automobile Club of Phila- 
delphia to the fact that the law is being 
disregarded in this particular. It has 
therefore called the attention of the 
authorities to the fact that the ordinance 
of June 18, 1906, forbids the use of any 
motor signaling device except the common 
French horn sounding but one note. 

Century Club Election—The recent an- 
nual election of the Century Motor Club 
of Philadelphia resulted in the choice of 
the following officers: President, J. Fred 
Hartman; vice-president, Frank R. Isaac; 
secretary, C. D. Holden; treasurer, F. R. 
Davis; board of directors, Edwin M. Ab- 
bott, J. Howard Clarke, Edward H. Ervin, 
H. G. Evans, Henry Goldthorp, Ralph 
Humphreys, Lucien V. Leach, Dr. C. F. 
Rau, Dr. Clayton S. Schwenk, C. B. Sears 
and R. N. Storey. Edwin M. Abbott was 
elected counsel of the club. 


Pennsylvania Law Now Effective—The 
Pennsylvania motor law is now effective 
and includes some radical changes. A 
straight fee of $3 per car is now charged. 
Every machine must be registered accord- 
ing to horsepower; $5 for each car of less 
than 20 horsepower, $10 each for cars of 
more than 20 and less than 50 horsepower, 
and $15 for cars of more than 50 horse- 
power. The fee for motor cycles is $2 
each. The chauffeur must be licensed and 
must pay a fee of $2. A fine of $1 or 1 
year imprisonment ean be imposed for 
joy-riding or for operating a machine with 
any other than its own register tag. To 


drive while intoxicated courts a fine of 


from $1 to $3 or imprisonment of 1 year, 





or both. Fines for exceeding speed limit 
or running a car without a registration 
tag, or with an unlicensed chauffeur, are: 
birst offense, $10 to $25 or 10 days in jail; 
second offense, $25 to $50 or 20 days in 
jail; third offense, $50 to $200 and 30 days 
in jail. ‘ 

Charged With Stealing Cars—Brynjulf 
Vederler, a magazine agent, sentenced to 
45 days in the house of correction at La 
Crosse, Wis., for obtaining money under 
false pretenses, was re-arrested as he left 
prison last week and taken to Minneapolis 
to answer to the charge of stealing fifteen 
motor cars during the fall and winter of 
1909. Vederler is 19 years old and is be- 
lieved to have been responsible for the 
numerous thefts and consequent joy rides 
at Minneapolis late last year. 

Investigating Odenbrett’s Case — The 
coroner of Milwaukee county late last 
week resumed the inquest in the matter 
of the death of George L. Odenbrett, mem- 
ber of the Bates-Odenbrett Automobile Co., 
of Milwaukee, who was killed early last 
November by the explosion of a recharg- 
ing tank. The investigation was halted 
to obtain further information, and just as 
it was to be resumed requests came from 
a Chicago concern demanding that the 
blame be placed by a verdict. Testimony 
was heard until Saturday and a decision 
is expected in a few days. 


Would Not Charge Visitors—Represent- 
ative Walter Edge, of Atlantic City, has 
introduced a bill into the state legisla- 
ture of New Jersey providing for the re- 
peal of the law requiring a registration 
fee of $1 for motor cars from other states. 
Colonel Edge says that the law makes it 
bad for the Jersey motorist who travels 
through other states. Members from the 
agricultural sections, however, do not 
favor the Edge measure, averring that the 
fees now charged foreign motorists are 
necessary to pay the expense of keeping 
the roads in condition. 

Garrett Heard From—Several bills con- 
cerning good roads and motor cars have 
been introduced in the Maryland legisla- 
ture. The latest is one by ex-Mayor John 
A. Garrett, of Glen Echo, Montgomery 
county, now a member of the house of 
delegates, calling upon Attorney General 
Straus to define the rights of Montgomery 
county and the municipality of Glen Echo 
over the conduit road, which is controlled 
by the war department. He said that 
opinions of the adjutant general’s depart- 
ment of the army, the department of jus- 
tice and the state’s attorney of Mont- 
gomery county were all at variance in the 
matter, and he wished the state authorities 
to take it up. He said that he would also 
ask that the attorney general should be- 
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gin an action to establish the jurisdiction 
of the state of Maryland over the conduit 
road. Senator Linthicum has introduced 
the Swann motor vehicle bill and the bill 
providing for sign posts along important 
thoroughfares of the state in the state 
senate, 


Prepare for Giant’s Despair—Residents 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., already have con- 
tributed over $3,000 toward insuring a 
renewal of the annual hill-climb there next 
summer. The date assigned for the climb 
this year is June 11, and with no other 
event to conflict with it, the affair this 
year promises to take on more of a na- 
tional aspect than ever before. 

Ohio Getting Strict—Ohio cities are go- 
ing to put a stop to owners driving cars 
in the state without the proper 1910 num- 
ber plates. Orders have been issued to the 


police departments of Dayton and Cin- 


cinnati that all violators of the state law 
shall be arrested after February 1. Di- 
rector McCune, of the department of safety 
of Columbus, has ordered that all violat- 
ors in Columbus shall be arrested after 
February 10, when the police department 
will start to enforce the vehicle license on 
horse-drawn vehicles. 


Want a Ruling—The Ohio motor car de- 
partment has requested Attorney General 
Denman to render an opinion on the ques 
tion if motor cars owned and operated 
by municipalities must be registered and 
tagged. When Columbus purchased a mo- 
tor car for the chief of the fire depart- 
ment, Secretary of State Thompson ruled 
that it need not be registered, but since 
that time the matter has assumed other 
proportions. These municipal cars are fre- 
quently used outside of the city and the 
drivers are apt to be reckless and there 
is no means of identification in case of 
accidents. A ruling is expected soon. 


Makes Editors Club Members—<Appre- 
ciating the valuable services rendered by 
the newspaper men of Lancaster county in 
their compaign for better country roads 
during the past year, the Lancaster Auto- 
mobile club hus unanimously elected to 
honorary membership in the club each of 
the thirty newspaper editors within the 
domains of Lancaster county. The Lan- 
easter club has been very active in assist- 
ing road supervisors and farmers in gen- 
eral to apply the split-log road dray on 
their country dirt roads in muddy weather 
and has been instrumental in securing the 
distribution throughout Lancaster county 
among farmers, of about 300 road drags. 
Supervisors have been taking up this 
method of road maintenance officially in 
many of the townships due to the active 
support given editorially by the news- 
papers of the county. The Lancaster club’s 
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activities also against negligent and defiant 
road supervisors who neglected to comply 
with the laws in removing loose stone and 
in directing signboards at all cross roads 
have been well known. The elub at the 
last term of court prosecuting four town- 
ships out of the county’s forty for non- 
compliance with this statute. 

Price of Horses Increases—In spite of 
the greatly increased use of the motor ear, 
the self-propelling vehicle has been unable 
to depress either in number or value its 
rival, the American horse. With motor 
cars coming into common use, the price of 
horses rose from an average of $95.64 in 
1908 to $108.19 a head in 1909. In num- 
bers the horses of the United States in- 
creased from 20,640,000 to 21,040,000. 


Oldfield Buys Big Benz—Barney Oldfield 
has purchased the new German Benz rac- 
ing car which Hemery drove at world’s 
record speed over the Brooklands track in 
England. Jesse Froehlich, managing di- 
rector of the Benz Auto Import Co., an- 
nounced last week that he had sold the 
ear to Oldfield and that in the future Bar- 
ney would have entire charge of the rec. 
ord-breaker. Since the ear reached this 
country some weeks ago there have been 
various rumors afloat concerning the prob- 
able pilot of which is claimed to be the 
fastest machine on wheels. 


Seattle Dealers Elect — The Seattle 
Trade Dealers’ Association, of Seattle, 
Wash., was reorganized during the past 
week, the following officers being elected: 
H. P. Grant, of the Seattle Automobile 
Club, president; R. P. Rice, Seattle man- 
ager of the Ford Motor Car Co., vice-presi- 
dent; H. C. Fenn, of the Overland Auto- 
mobile Co., treasurer; Fred: Haines, Seattle 
agent for the Pierce-Arrow, secretary. 
These officers, with W. D. Wallace, man- 
ager of the Olympic Motor Car Co., and 
Kk. J. Streslau, manager of the Motor 
Equipment Co., comprise the board of di- 
rectors who will actively direct the affairs 
of the association. 

What It Means—While great interest is 
being taken by the east and middle west, 
as well as the coast, in the new board 
track in southern California, which opens 
April 8, comparatively few people have 
stopped to consider that this will be the 
largest single wooden structure of any sort 
ever built in America. When one pauses 
to think that an order for 3,000,000 feet of 
prime Oregon pine planks and beams was 
placed, a large portion of which is now be- 
ing carted in great loads, and that to hold 
it all together no fewer than 200,000 pounds 
of nails and spikes and a few tons of bolts 
are also being shipped to the grounds at 
Playa De Ray, it will be noted that this 
mile-lap, 75-foot wide, 25-foot banked Los 
\ngeles motordrome is a genuine eye- 
ovener, The surfacing planks are 2 by 4’s, 
16 feet long, while the underpinning is of 

various dimensions, and Jack Prince, who 
. is in eharge of the construction work, de- 

claves it is being built strong enough to 


> 





stand the weight of an express train. This 
means that the saucer will be vibrationless 
and that no matter how closely cars may 
cluster together while running, their com- 
bined weight will not in the slightest de- 
gree strain the track at any point. 


Pennsylvania Registrations—The regis- 
trations of motor cars at the state high- 
way department in Harrisburg, Pa., has 
already reached the 10,000 mark, the ma- 
jority of the ears registered exceeding 
20-horsepower. Over 6,500 chauffeurs’ 
licenses have been issued up to date. 


Want Universal Lights—Motor car own- 
ers at Fond du Lae, Wis., are planning a 
eampaign to make it obligatory for all 
horse-drawn vehicles to carry front and 
rear lights at night. Several accidents un- 
avoidable on the part of motorists have 
occurred recently. It is believed to be 
discrimination to require a motorist to 
earry lights while the horseman need not. 


Fixes Taxicab Rates—The state sealer 
of weights and measures for Massachu- 
setts created quite a stir in taxicab cir- 
cles in Boston a few days ago by stating 
that as a result of tests he had found that 
a large number of meters were not regis- 
tering correctly. For a time the taxicab 
men were in a quandary, but the matter 
has been straightened out by Police Com- 
missioner O’Meara, who changed the ordi- 
nance covering taxicab rates so that the 
users are not to pay for the first 6 min- 
utes of waiting. This allows for the dif- 
ference between the meters and the wait 
allowed for 30 cents, the first period. 


Another Wisconsin Club—The Rusk 
County Automobile Club has been or- 
ganized with headquarters at Ladysmith, 
Wis., and will doubtless affiliate with the 
Wisconsin State Automobile Association. 
E. M. Worden, of Ladysmith, was elected 
president and the other officers are: T. M. 
Thomas, secretary; H. W. True, treasurer. 
The club aims to pay attention to the 
subject of good roads, the rights of the 
traveling public both in horse-drawn and 
self-propelled vehicles and entertainment 
of visitors. Ladysmith is the county seat of 
one of the northernmost counties in Wis- 
eonsin, which is rapidly developing as a 
motor car user. 

New York-Boston Scheme—Thomas F. 
Moore went to Boston last week to talk over 
plans for a contest between New York and 
Boston during the motor show in the latter 
city. He had a new scheme of picking out 
the winner by popular ballot, the readers 
of the papers to do the voting. While 
there may be some sort of a run, it will 
not be a race, for the recent law that went 
into effect in Massachusetts would check 
it. It was suggested to have a run where- 
by the motorists were to go it without 
knowing what the schedule was to be, 
having Mayor Gaynor figure out one that 
would keep within the law, and so the 
winner could be announced when the sched- 
ule was opened in Boston in the presence 
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of the contestants the evening of the run. 
This plan may be followed out. L.. H. 
Pearlman of New York is willing to put 
up a trophy valued at $500 for the run. 


May Hold Another Run—tThere is much 
talk within the past few days of the pro- 
posed midwinter endurance run from Hart- 
ford to Pittsfield,;Mass., to’ Springfield to 
Hartford. ; 


Portland Holds Show—Fully 2,500 per- 
sons visited the second annual Portland 
show, which opened Monday, January 24, 
and witnessed the most complete exposi- 
tion of motordom ever held in the far 
west. Fifty cars were sold the opening 
night before 10 o’clock. 

Chauffeurs Will Help—At a meeting of 
the Minneapolis Motor Drivers’ Club, it 
was decided that Minneapolis chauffeurs 
would co-operate with the police in the 
strict observance of state and city speed 
regulations and vice versa. Chief of Po- 
lice Corriston was present at the meeting 
and outlined his position as regards the 
interpretation of the local ordinance. 
Members of the organization promised to 
carry out his ideas in order that less dan- 
ger to pedestrians may result. The sug- 
gestion was also made that Nicollet ave- 
nue, the principal business street of Min- 
neapolis, should be cleared of heavy 
vehicles and be made as much a boulevard 
as possible. 


Prize for Road Supervisors—<As the re- 
sult of a midwinter motor trip, Carl G. 
Fisher, of Indianapolis, has offered a 1910 
motor ear to the road supervisor whose 
road is in the best condition between 
Logansport, Ind., and St. Joe, Mich., on 
July 1. The award is to be made by a 
committee composed of county commis- 
sioners and newspaper men. The roads 
between Indianapolis and Logansport are 
in good condition, while Mr. Fisher found 
those between the latter city and St. Joe 
were not so good. Mr. Fisher is president 
of the Indianapolis Motor Speedway Co. 
and is identified with the Fisher Automo- 
bile Co., Prest-O-Lite Co. and Empire Mo- 
tor Car Co. 


Kills Milwaukee Wheel Tax—The Mil- 
waukee common council committee on 
judiciary has effectively killed the Stern 
wheel tax ordinance, pending for some 
time, by recommending indefinite post- 
ponement, which has been agreed to by the 
council. The measure provided for a spe- 
cial tax on all vehicles, including horse- 


‘drawn and self-propelled, to raise money 


for street improvement. The Milwaukee 
Automobile Club took a decided stand 
against the measure and its efforts were 
successful. The argument of Counsel 
James T. Drought, of the M. A. C., was 
that the motor car owners are paying a 
fair share of taxes in their registration 
fee and personal property assessments; that 
the special tax would be double taxation, 
and that the measure would mean dis- 
crimination. 








Is Overland Agent—The Mich-Stair Auto 
Co. last week secured the agency in Min- 
neapolis for the Overland. 


Will Sell the Ford—The Bejier & Finch 
Motor Car Co. has been formed at Ste- 
vens Point, Wis., to handle the Ford in 
Portage, Wood and Waupaca counties, 
Wisconsin. H. J. Finch, an insurance 
agent of Stevens Point, and Arthur H. 
Bejier, of Phillips, are the proprietors. 

Reid Gets Warren-Detroit—Harry I. 
Reid, of Minneapolis, has closed for the 
agency of Warren-Detroit cars to be repre- 
sented in the northwest for the first time. 
The name of the concern is the Warren 
Auto Co. Temporary headquarters have 
been taken at 522 Tenth street south. 


Making Many Bodies—The Racine Mfg. 
Co., of Racine, Wis., is now turning out a 
large percentage of bodies as before the 
fire in December. Temporary dry kilns 
have been erected on the site of the old 
plant and these will be removed when 
building operations begin in spring. Every 
available building in Racine is being used 
by the company and new machinery is ar-. 
riving daily. 

New Head Needed—At a recent meet- 
ing of the New York Automobile Trade 
Association, General John T. Cutting re- 
signed as president of that organization. 
to take effect February 15. The act is due 
to the formation of the licensed dealers’ 
association, of which General Cutting is a 
member, and on account of business pres- 
sure he could not devote his time to both 
organizations. 

New Croxton-Keeton Agencies—O. P. 
Bernhart, vice-president of the Croxton- 
Keeton Motor Co., has appointed the fol- 
lowing new agencies: Overland Automobile 
Sales Co., Dallas, Texas; Tri-State Auto 
and Supply Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; North- 
western Stearns Co., Duluth, Minn.; Berg- 
doll-Hall Motor Car Co., Philadelphia; 
Central Garage Co., Winnipeg, Can. Crox- 
ton-Keeton taxicabs have been placed in 
service by the Taxicab Service Co. of De- 
troit, end the Walden W. Shaw Co., of 
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Kansas City, Mo., while the Zunstein Liv- 
ery Co., of Cincinnati, has added ten of 
these cars to its fleet. 


Gets an Omaha Job—H. H. McDonald, 
formerly with the St. Louis Motor Car 
Co., has gone to Omaha as sales manager 
of the the new Standard Automobile Co. 

Mitchell’s Big Dining Hall—The Mitch- 
ell-Lewis Motor Co., of Racine, Wis., has 
established a large dining room in the new 
general office building, where employes 
may obtain meals at cost. It it for all 
employes. 

Building New Store—The building at 
present occupied by the Gordon Motor Co., 
of Richmond, Va., has proven inadequate 
to meet its requirements and it has pur- 
chased a iot on West Broad street, near 
Harrison, with a frontage of 100 feet and 
a depth of 130 feet, on which it will have 
erected a modern garage and sales room 
100 by 130 feet, two stories high, estimated 
cost of lot and building to be $50,000. The 
main floor will be for live storage exclu- 
sively. 

New Quaker Agencies—The glamour of 
show week brought about its usual influx 
of branches and new agencies in Phila- 
delphia. The most prominent deal in this 
line was the establishment of the Krit 
Sales Co. at 203-205 North Broad street, 
with W. D. Shepherd as president and T. 
W. Pritchard as secretary-treasurer, which 
will act as distributor for the Krit car in 
eastern Pennsylvania, southern New Jer- 
sey and Delaware. A similar deal was the 
placing with the Automobile Repair and 
Sales Co., 911-15 North Broad street, the 
agency of the Michigan six for southern 
New Jersey, Montgomery, Bucks, Delaware 
and Chester counties, Pennsylvania. Henri 
Petri, 308-16 South Camac street, has ac- 
quired the local agency for the Black Crow 
line. The Fiat agency has just opened in 
its new building at 323-327 North Broad 
street. The local Stanley steamer agent, 
Walter Harper, has taken on the Allen- 
Kingston and the Pierce of Racine, which 
he elosed with in time to display at the 
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show. He also acquired the local sales 
rights of the Mercedes. He is looking for 
a row location. 

Branches Out—The Goshen Buggy Top 
Co., of Goshen, Ind., has decided to manu- 
facture motor car tops, and with that ob- 
ject in view has installed machinery for 
that purpose and has increased its force 
of workmen. 

Marshfield’s Latest—Orrin Hughes, of 
Marshfield, Wis., will erect a large garage, 
52 by 88 feet, in the spring. The building 
will be two ‘stories high, of brick and 
concrete construction, strictly fireproof. Mr. 
Hughes is district representative for the 
E-M-F and Flanders. The second floor will 
be used for repair shops. 

Milwaukee Incorporations—The Oben- 
berger Drop Forge Co. has been incorpo- 
rated in Milwaukee, Wis., with a capital 
stock of $30,000. John Obenberger, H. W. 
Ladish and H. C. Fueleuer are the in- 
eorporators. The Garage Equipment Mfg. 
Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., one of the largest 
manufacturers of motor car accessories, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $100,000. 

Establish Truck Business—The Reliance 
Truck and Garage Co., of Columbus, O., in- 
corporated several months ago, has an- 
nounced the organization as follows: Theo- 
dore Leonard, president; Andrew Timber- 
man, vice-president; George C. Bohn, sec- 
retary, and Frank Tray, treasurer. The 
company will open a garage and sales 
agency for the Reliance trucks at the cor- 
ner of Third and Lynn streets. 

Ohio Incorporations—The Kilpatrick- 
French Motor Car Co., of Lebanon, O., has 
been incorporated by J. A. Kilpatrick, 
A. N. French, Albert French, Howard Ivins 
and C. Wilbur Ivins. The Pullman Motor 
Car Co., of Cleveland, was incorporated 
recently with a capital stock of $25,000 
by F. C. Thornton and others. The Can- 
field Transfer Co., of Canfield, O., was 
organized recently with a capital of $50,- 
000, to establish a motor bus and transfer 
business between Canfield and Youngs 
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town. The incorporators are H. W. Corll, 
Bertha Corll, C. H. Neff, Melvin Neff and 
Lola E. Mock. 

Grout’s Boston Branch—The Grout Au 
tomobile Co. opened a salesroom in the 
Motor Mart, Boston, Mass., February 1. 

Opens Another Branch—The Penn Auto 
Supply Co., 236 North Broad street, Phila- 
delphia, has extended its sphere of in- 
fluence by the establishment of an inde- 
pendent concern under the title of the 
Penn Auto Supply Co., of Williamsport, 
with W. C. Price as manager. The Penn 
company also has a branch at Atlantic 
City. 

Seagrave Building Addition—The Sea- 
grave Mfg. Co., of Columbus, O., has com- 
pleted a modern two-story fireproof addi- 
tion to its plant, which will increase the 
floor space more than 16,000 square feet. 
The addition will be used to build the mo- 
tors and propellers of the motor-propelled 
fire apparatus, which has become the most 
important part of the product of the con- 
cern, 


Toledo Change—The Collingwood Auto 
Co. was last week incorporated at Toledo. 
It will take over the Collingwood garage 
and the business of the Olds-Oakland com- 
pany. The new company will have display 
and sales rooms at Jefferson and Tenth 
streets, and a garage and repair depart- 
ment at the present site of the Colling- 
wood garage. Its officers are: President, 
Willard E. Allen; vice-president, William 
C, Carr; secretary and treasurer, Rollin H. 
Schribner. 


Keeps Open House—The Hokanson Au- 
tomobile Co., of Madison, Wis., general 
western Wisconsin representatives for the 
Buick, Oldsmobile, White and Oakland 
cars, on January 26 formally opened its 
handsome new garage and salesroom build- 
ing at 14 to 20 East Doty street by keep- 
‘ng open house. Each caller was presented 
with a souvenir. The garage is three 
tories high, with about 30,000 square feet 
‘f floor space. The first floor is unob- 
The second 


structed by posts or columns. 
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floor is devoted to the machine and repair 
shop, and the vulcanizing and painting de- 
partment occupy the third floor. 

F. A. Hall Changes—F. A. Hall, who for 
the past 12 years has been manager of 
the chain, block and hoist department of 
the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., has resigned 
his position in order to accept election as 
vice-president and treasurer of the Cam- 
eron Engineering Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mr. Hall’s successor will be R. T. Hodg- 
kins. 

Gives Taft Reo Book—T. E. Jarrard, 
sales agent for the Reo, who was in Wash- 
ington last week for the show, called on 
President Taft Saturday, and in person 
presented him with a copy of the souvenir 
brochure which has recently been issued 
by the Reo makers, dealing with the run 
made by the, four-cylinder Reo in the New 
York-Atlanta good roads tour=last No: 
vember. The booklet has been dedicated 
to the president, as it deals with the trip 
made through the possum country. The 
president expressed his pleasure at receiv- 
ing a copy of the booklet. 


Goodrich Company Plans—-At the an- 
nual stockholders’ meeting of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., of Akron, O., it was decided 
to proceed with the extensive factory addi- 
tions which had been planned. Though 
the company makes no announcement to 
this effect, it is understood that almost 
$1,000,000 has been appropriated for addi- 
tions and betterments. Several six-story 
buildings similar in detail to those just 
completed will be erected on Falor street. 
At the meeting Walter A. Folger, treas- 
urer of the company, retired from that 
office, being succeeded by W. A. Means. 
C. B. Raymond, secretary, was elected to 
the office of assistant treasurer in the place 
of Mr. Means. The other officers remain 
the same. B. G. Work is president; F. H. 
Mason, first vice-president; H. E. Ray- 
mond, second vice-president, and E. C. 
Shaw, genera] manager. The regular divi- 
dend of 2% per cent quarterly was de- 
elared. The board of directors consists of 





George T. Perkins, B. G. Work, F. H. Ma- 
son, H. E. Raymond, E. C. Shaw, C. C. 
Goodrich and George W. Crouse. 

Handling Standard in East—The Stand- 
ard Motor Car Co. of Massachusetts has 
been incorporated in Boston. It is agent 
in Massachusetts and Rhode Island for 


-the Standard. 


Big Order for Buicks—The Pence Auto- 
mobile Co., of Minneapolis, started the 
new year by placing an order with the 
Buick company for 3,750 cars for the sea- 
son of 1910. This is said to be the largest 
single order ever placed with a motor ear 
concern, either in America or Europe. 


Receiver Named—Glenn R. Sawyer has 
been named as receiver of the Industrial 
Automobile Co. of Elkhart, Ind. Judge 
Van Fleet, of the superior court, appointed 
Mr. Sawyer after petition had been filed 
by the H. Shannon Co., of Chicago, which 
has a claim of $2,613 against the concern. 


Krit 1910 Product Sold—On Saturday 
the Krit Motor Car Co., of Detroit, closed 
its final agencies for 1910. Three hundred 
and twenty-five cars were alloted to Cleve- 
land, Buffalo and San Francisco. This 
means that the entire product of the com- 
pany—1,000 cars—for the season of 1910, 
ending July 1, has been disposed of. 


Will Move to Cincinnati—The Toledo 
Electric Welder Co., of Toledo, O., has in- 
ereased its capital stock from $30,000 to 
$75,000 and will remove the factory to . 
Cincinnati, where a lease has been taken 
on a two-story brick factory building, 160 
by 60. Neil MacNeal is president; Walter 
C. Franz, vice-president, and Frank War- 
ren, secretary and manager. 


Big Plag for Show—The flag effect will 
be used in the decorations at the motor car 
show to be held by the Buffalo Automo- 
bile Trade Association at the Broadway 
Arsenal, February 14 to 19. The entire 
ceiling of the arsenal will be shut in by 
the largest United States flag in the world. 
The walls will be also covered with the 
national] colors and the shield of the union. 
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Only American-made cars will be shown, 
and as far as possible only accessories 
made in this country will be exhibited. 


Again Moves—The Oxford Automobile 
Co., Philadelphia Brush agent, has estab- 
lished itself in new quarters at 518 North 
Broad street, after having been burned out 
of its former store at 1615 Wellington 
street and being driven from its down- 
town establishment at 238 North Broad 
street by the termination of the lease. 


Starts in Indianapolis—Mark G. Beck- 
ner, formerly with the Indiana Automo- 
bile and Carriage Co.; John Larrison and 
Fred W. Wiese have organized the Co 
Auto Motor Co., in Indianapolis. The con- 
cern has been incorporated with an author- 
ized capitalization of $25,000 and has 
leased a sales room and garage in Ken- 
tuecky avenue. Arrangements have been 
made to handle the Jackson, Stearns and 
Fuller agencies. 


Janesville Interested—A party of capi- 
talists from Janesville, Wis., went to Chi- 
cago this week to investigate the proposi- 
tion made by a motor car company, the 
name of which is withheld, wishing to 
locate in Janesville. Janesville capital was 
interested in the Owen-Thomas Motor Car 
Co., recently sold to the Corliss Motor Co., 
a $1,000,000 concern formed at Corliss, 
Wis, and the city is anxious to obtain a 
similar industry. The Chicago company is 
said to be building commercial vehicles 
and sight-seeing cars. 


Grout Reorganization—The Grout Broth- 
ers Automobile Co., of Orange, Mass., one 
of the early pioneers in the manufacture 
of motor ears, has been reorganized and 
succeeded by the Grout Automobile Co. 
The new company is strongly officered and 
will largely increase the output of the 
Grout plant. Its officers are: John W. 
Wheeler, president; Elisha S. Hall, treas- 
urer; George E. Dexter, clerk. Walter J. 
Gould, for many years with the old com 
pany, is the general sales manager for the 
new company. 

Conditions in North Dakota—R. E. 
Tucker, for several years Motor Age corre- 
spondent in Minneapolis and now asso- 
ciated with Beek & Floren, Lakota, N. D., 
state agent for the Reo and Velie, reports 
that motoring conditions in North Dakota 
are going to be particularly favorable the 
coming season. A motor show will be held 
at Grand Forks February 1-5, this being 
the first show of this kind held in North 
Dakota. The number of cars sold to farm- 
ers in ‘this portion of the country, Mr. 
Tucker declares, is particularly large, ‘and 
the farmers are making a keen study of 
the car at the present time. Crops last 
year were good, which means that there 
will be money for 1910 cars. Beek & 
Floren started in the motor business 4 
years ago, selling cars as a side line, but 
since then they have opened four branch 
houses throughout the state, at Grand 
orks, Lakota, Devils Lake and Minot, 
and are at present figuring on opening 


others. They estimate that fully 800 cars 
will be sold through these branches and 
sub-agencies during the coming season. 

Shackleford Made Manager—J. M. 
Shackleford has been appointed manager 
of the Empire Tire Co.’s up-town branch 
located at Seventy-third street and Broad- 
way, New York city. 

Located at Redfield—The Blain Automo- 
bile Co., Redfield, 8. D., conducts a garage 
and repair shop. It has a floor space of 
200 by 54 feet. Another garage is talked 
of in Redfield which, it is expected, will 
cost $25,000 for building and equipment. 

Building a Six-——-The Auto Equipment 
Co., 144 North Broad street, Philadelphia, 
began to tear down its building on Febru- 
ary 1 preparatory to the erection of a big 
six-story structure on the site. The build- 
ers have contracted to so arrange matters 
that the company will continue its busi- 
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moved from 1220 Michigan avenue to 
spacious quarters at 1508 Michigan ave- 
nue, 


More Rainier Agencies — Two more 
agencies for the Rainier were established 
last week. L. H. Ghaab, of Baltimore, has 
taken over the agency for Maryland, with 
headquarters at 116 West Mount Royal 
avenue. Mr, Ghaab has been the Stoddard- 
Dayton agent in Baltimore for several! 
years. R. M. Robinson, of Albany, has 
closed for the agency for that city and 
district. 


New Columbus Models—The Columbus 
Buggy Co,, of Columbus, manufacturer of 
the Columbus electric and the Firestone- 
Columbus, has placed two new models on 
the market. One of them is a gasoline 
runabout with a torpedo body. The other 
is a two-pasenger electric with a runabout 
body. The Columbus Buggy Co. announces 
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ness uninterruptedly during the carrying 
on of the work. 


Show for Logansport—Dealers of Lo- 
gansport, Ind., are arranging for a motor 
ear show to be held in that city this 
spring, probably in March. The Broadway 
skating rink has been arranged, and about 
fifty cars have been entered so far. Prac- 
tically all of the Indianapolis manufac- 
turers and several dealers of that city will 
exhibit. There is also to be a program of 
speed and novelty races. 


Chicago Happenings—An addition to the 
Chicago motor colony is the Springfield 
agency at 1549 Michigan avenue, which 
has been established with Nelson Gothasall 
as sales manager, handling the product of 
the Springfield Motor Car Co., at Spring- 
field, Ill. John J. Mitchell has become 
identified with the Chieago Overland 
branch, handling the wholesale end of the 
business. The Overland this week moved 
into its new store at 2425 Michigan ave- 
nue. Mitchell formerly was identified with 
Henry Nyberg. The Moline branch has 
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it will manufacture 100 electric and 1,500 
gasoline cars during 1910. 


Another in Detroit—The Autoparts Mfg. 
Co., Detroit, Mich., has been incorporated 
under the laws of the state of Michigan, 
with facilities of manufacturing parts, out- 
side of bodies, wheels, ete. A. O. Dunk is 
president and general manager and Lewis 
A. Austin is secretary and assistant gen- 
eral manager. The company’s specialty is 
rear axles, both the floating and semi- 
floating types. 


Omaha Dealers Moving—Omaha dealers 
are pushing the construction of their new 
garages in an effort to have them com- 
pleted by the time the show opens in 
February. Among these is Van Brunt’s 
garage, which will house sixty cars, the 
building being 50 by 120 feet. The com- 
pany will handle the Overland, Pope-Hart- 
ford and Marion cars. The Maxwell com- 
pany also hopes to be in its new home in 
February. The new garages of the Mc- 
Intyre company, the C. F. Louck company 
and the Omaha Automobile Co., also will 
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be completed by that time, and the Bergers 
company may get into its new home in 
the desired time. 

In Temporary Quarters—Albert Smutzer 
and Gus Greiger, of Laporte, Ind., have se- 
eured a lease of the Hall theater build- 
ing in that city. April 1 the Coliseum will 
be in readiness, after having been reno- 

vated, and the company will occupy space 
there. 


Private Show in Nashville—Howard, 
Cregor & Co., of Nashville, Tenn., have 
been having a motor car exposition of 
their own the past week in their new 
garage on Third avenue. The show rooms 
were handsomely decorated and elaborately 
lighted and they had on exhibition several 
new models of the Chalmers and Hudson. 

Service Depot Ready—The new service 
depot completed for the Whitten-Gilmore 
Co., Boston agent for the Chalmers and 
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Hudson cars, has just been completed and 
it will be occupied early in February. It 
is across the river in Cambridge but close 
enough to Harvard bridge to make it easily 
accessible. The building is 50 by 200 feet 
and there is not a post in it. The floor 
space is 10,000 square feet. The parts de- 
partment, located at the salesrooms on 
Boylston street, and the repair shop on 
Falmouth street, will be transferred to the 
new building. 

Lamp Interests Merged—An announce- 
ment is made by the Rushmore Dynamo 
Works, of Plainfield, N. J., and the R. E. 
Dietz Co., of New York city and Syracuse, 
ihat they have effected a combination to 
‘romote the sale of Rushmore lights and 
senerators and Dietz oil lamps. The Plain- 
field faetory, at which the gas lamps and 
generators will be made, will shortly in- 
crease its power plant by a 140-horsepower 
roducer gas engine, its fourth big engine, 
and it is expected that this engine will 
soon be worked to its utmost in grinding 
the lens mirrors and the curved front door 
strips of the multiplex lamps. It is claimed 
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that the combined capital of the two con- 
cerns is more than double that of any com- 
petitor. 

Croninger Changes—R. Harry Cronin- 
ger has resigned his position at the Penn- 
sylvania Auto Motor Co., of Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., to become manager of the Providence 
plant of the American Locomotive Co. 

Babcock Appointment—F. A. Babcock, 
president of the Babeock Electric Carriage 
Co., of Buffalo, recently: visited Cleveland, 
where he appointed Robert T. Mitchell, of 
the Mitchell Brothers Co., general man- 
ager of the Babcock Electric Garage and 
Sales Co. for Cleveland and the state of 
Ohio. More than 200 men are busily en- 
gaged in the Babcock plant in Buffalo at 
present. 


New Top Concern—The Flint Auto Top 
Co., of Flint, Mich., was organized and in- 
corporated last week for the purpose of 
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manufacturing motor car and launch tops 
and capitalized at $10,000. The following 
officers were elected: M. L. Dyer, presi- 
dent; S. D. Bolton, vice-president; C. A. 
Fox, secretary and treasurer; A. W. Myers, 
superintendent. The temporary offices and 
factory are at 1104 North Saginaw street, 
which allows a daily output of from 
seventy-five to 100 tops. A. W. Meyers 
will act as superintendent. 


Death of George Bradley—George J. 
Bradley, of the Diamond Rubber Co.’s 
sales organization, died at his home in 
Cleveland Thursday, January 27, after a 
short illness of pneumonia. Mr. Bradley 
was manager of the Detroit and Cleveland 
branches of the Diamond company. He 
had been with the company 7 years, his 
initial experience having been that of 
salesman in the New York city branch. 
Five years ago he was made manager of 
the Cleveland branch and somewhat later 
the Detroit branch was also placed under 
his management. Prior to his connection 
with the Diamond organization, Mr. Brad- 
ley was with the March-Davis Co., of Chi- 


cago, one of the large coneerns in’ the 
bieyele field 10 years ago. His boyhood 
home was in that city. 

Ships to Coast—The Columbus Buggy 
Co., of Columbus, O., recently shipped its 
first carload of 1910 gasoline cars to the 
California Auto Co., of Los Angeles, the 
distributing ageney for southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Another Nashville Garage—The Stand- 
ard Motor Car Co., of Nashville, Tenn., 
F. O. Draughon, manager, has opened a 
garage and repair shop in Nashville at 
Seventh avenue and Broadway. Mr. 
Draughon was at one time connected with 
the Stearns company at Toledo. 

Mitchells for the Orient—The first ship- 
ment of Mitchells to the Orient was made 
last week, when a carload of 1910 models 
left Racine, Wis., for Seattle, Wash., over 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and Puget Sound 
railway. At Seattle the cars will be loaded 
on the Puget Sound’s Japan mail steamers 
and unloaded enroute at Manila, P. I. 
Many Mitchells are used in the far east. 

Fire in Rochester—A big garage oper- 
ated in Rochester, N. Y., by the Babcock 
Electric Garage Co., of Buffalo, was de- 
stroyed recently by fire following a gaso- 
line explosion. Fifty-five electric motor 
ears were ruined. The garage was com- 
pletely wrecked. The Rochester plant was 
used as a sales garage and was in charge 
of S. C. Babeock. The loss did not exceed 
$50,000 and that amount was fully covered 
by insurance. 

Irvin Will Build—Plans are being made 
by the R. J. Irvin Mfg. Co. to build a 
large addition to the new factory, into 
which it recently moved, in Indianapolis. 
The company manufactures tops and 
bodies and, although it has been in the 
new building only a few months, is work- 
ing to full capacity. Associated with R. J. 
Irvin in the management of the company 
are Edward Sourbier, Frank L. Glover, 
Dr. Goethe Link and Charles Church. 

Will Have Own Show—The Car Makers’ 
Selling Co., selling agent for both the 
Anhut and the DeTamble, not being able 
to procure space in the Chicago show, has 
arranged for an exhibition of its combined 
lines at 1349 Michigan avenue, in the new 
building of the Simmons Hardware Co., 
directly opposite the old quarters of the 
Locomobile company. Harry W. Doherty, 
sales manager of the company, will be in 
charge. 

New Cole Agencies—The Cole Motor 
Car Co., of Indianapolis, has arranged the 
following distributing agencies: Colt- 
Stratton Co., New York; High Point Auto 
Sales Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Motor 
Sales Co., Louisville, Ky.; Cole Motor Sales 
Co., Savannah, Ga.; Texas Motor Sales 
Co., Fort Worth, Texas; Wade Motor Sales 
Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; Standard Automo- 
bile Co. of Illinois, Chicago; Mid-West 
Auto Sales Co., Omaha, Neb.; Cole Auto- 
mobile Co., Minneapolis, Minn., and Mon- 
arch Motor Car Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Rochester, N. Y.—F. C. Shutt has added 
the Middleby to his other cars. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—The Thomas Automobile 
Co. will build a new garage at once at 
5509 Baum street. 

Nashville, Tenn.—Howard, Cregor & Co., 
local agent for the Hudson, is now lo- 
cated in their new home on Third avenue. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—The new plant of 
the Fiat Automobile Co. is practically com- 
pleted and machinery is now being in- 
stalled. : 


Cleveland, O.—W. L. Hurdle nas been 
appointed agent here for the Keystone 
and will establish headquarters on Euclid 
avenue, near Sixty-fifth street. 


Pittsburg, Pa—The Pittsburg Auto 
Equipment Co. has bought the entire plant 
of the Union Auto Repair Co., whose wind- 
shield it has been selling for 6 months. 

Columbia, Tenn.—George T. Hughes has 
been appointed sub-agent for the Chal- 
mers-Detroit and Hudson and will cover 
this city, together with Lawrenceburg and 
Pulaski. 

Youngstown, O.—The Mauser Autocab 
Co. has been incorporated and is to do-a 
general taxicab and motor truck business. 
‘he company is to fit up a garage on Wal- 
nut street. 

Newark, N. J.—Alexander Brunner will 
go into business on his own account. He 
has made arrangements for a garage at 
441 South Eleventh street and already has 
made arrangements to represent the Kline 
in this city. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—The Automobile Acces- 
sories Co, announces its opening at Center 
avenue and Beatty street, east end. This 
concern has the agency for the Pennsyl- 
vania tire in the Pittsburg district. Will- 
iam B, Yoder is manager. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The Fiat Automobile 
Co, has leased for a term of years the 
entire building at 325-327 North Broad 
street, and in the future the interests of 
this company will be looked after in this 
city by H. Neubauer and C, M. Hamilton. 

Rochester, N. ¥.—During the construc- 
tion of its new building on Clinton street, 
opposite Washington park, the Gillis- 
Strickland Motor Co. is occupying tem- 
porary quarters in the Cutler building. The 
new home of the Chalmers, Hudson and 
Locomobile will be a fine place. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—The Pittsburg, Harmony, 
Butler and New Castle Street Railway Co. 
has started a taxicab service for its pas- 
sengers at Butler Pa., 30 miles north of 
Pittsburg. New taxicabs will meet all 
ears at that station and make a charge 
of only 5 cents to any point in the district 
hounded by Washington, Wayne and Me- 


Kean streets, with a 10-cent fare beyond 
that limit. 

Lansing, Mich.—The Tourists Auto Co., 
of Detroit, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $5,000. 


Detroit, Mich.—The Craig Auto Co., of 
295 Jefferson avenue, is to act as agent 
for the Abbott-Detroit car in this state. 


Hartford, Conn.—W. W. Lester has taken 
the local agency for the Brush runabout. 
This is the first appearance of that car in 
this city. 

Rochester, N. Y¥Y.—Kate & Pawlik will 
soon move their garage and repair shop 
from 55 Franklin street to Court and 
Courtland. 

Boston, Mass.—The Overland Motor Co., 
of Boston, is now located in its new quar- 
ters at 161 Columbus avenue. Charles G. 
Andrews is now the manager of the com- 
pany. ; 

Cleveland, O.—The Sterling will be rep- 
resented in this city by the Sterling Motor 
Sales Co., a new concern. with a capital 
stock of $30,000, of which J. C. Kloepke 
is manager. 

Rochester, N. Y.—The Mabbett-Bettys 
Motor Car Co., agent for Stevens-Duryea 
and Cadillac, has moved from its old place 
on Plymouth street to the new location 
on Court street, just east of Clinton. 


Rochester, N. ¥Y.—The garage and sales- 
rooms of A. Vernon Hart were badly dam- 
aged by fire. Several cars were scorched 
and otherwise injured and an estimated 
loss of $10,000 was sustained. Mr. Hart 
handles the Thomas, Oakland and Colum- 
bus electric. 

Goshen, N. Y.—A meeting of the board 
of trade was held on January 14 and much 
interest was taken in the development of 
the Coates-Goshen car. One hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars has been subscribed 
by members of the board for the erection 
of a new factory for the manufacture of 











Wilmington, Del.—American Engine and 
Motor Co., capital stock $1,000,000, to manu- 
facture rotary engines, motor cars, motor 
vehicles ae 8 paws boats. 

Trento J.—Druck Auto Selling Co., 
capital her 330, 000. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Tower Grove Motor Car 
Co., capital stock $5,600, to manufacture and 
deal in motor cars; incorporators, Thomas 
W. and H. B. Wiley and F. L. Schleicher. 

Chicago, I!!l.—The Charles Lange & Broth- 
ers Co., capital stock $5,000, to engage in the 
manufacture of buggies, ond sleighs, 
—— ears, etc.; incorporators, A. T. Martin, 

. C. Greene and A. Pinger. 
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the car, and it is expected to start with 
an output of 150 cars per annum. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—The Keystone Automo- 
bile Co. has secured the Pittsburg agency 
for the Marmon. 


Cleveland, O.—The Crest Motor Car Co. 
is to handle the Warren. The company is 
to open up headquarters on Euclid avenue. 


Seattle, Wash.—W. F. Plastine has been 
appointed manager in this city of the 
electric sales and garage business of the 
Studebaker Automobile Co. 


Rochester, N. Y¥Y.—The Hollis-Rand Co., 
agent for Speedwell and Pullman ears, 
has opened up temporary quarters at 10) 
East avenue, in the Triangle building. 

Rochester, N. ¥.—F. W. Peck has just 
finished his new salesroom at 228-230 Will- 
iams street and is now entrenched with 
the E-M-F, the Flanders, Studebaker-Gar- 
ford 40 and Schacht. 

Uniontown, Pa.—The Tri-State Garage 
Co. has started business at 74-76 East Fay- 
ette street, with John C. Shaw as manager. 
The company will handle the White ani 
Ford cars this year. 

Boston, Mass.—The Bi-Motor Equip- 
ment Co. announces the opening of a new 
branch at 113 Massachusetts avenue under 
the management of Russell T. Treen, and 
will carry a line of supplies. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—J. D. Curr, of the North 
Side Rubber Co., Pittsburg branch, has 
bought an interest in the Eastern Automo- 
bile Co., on South avenue, Wilkinsburg, 
Pa. This latter concern has secured the 
agency for the Kline. 

Boston, Mass.—J. W. Crowell, who con- 
duets two garages in Newton Centre, near 
Boston, has been given the agency for 
Atlas cars in his territory. He will open 
headquarters in Boston as soon as he can 
find a desirable location. 


Cleveland, O.—Harry S. Moore, agent 


for the Stoddard-Dayton, has made ar- 
rangements for the opening of a garage 
and salesroom at 2034-2036 Euclid avenue, 
but will continue his former place of busi- 
ness at 1761 Crawford road. 


Baltimore, Md.—The National car is 
being handled in Baltimore by the Lam- 
bert Automobile Co., which has been the 
local representative for the Maxwell for 
several years. The company also will con- 
tinue as agent for the Maxwell. 

Rochester, Pa.—The Beaver Valley Mo- 
tor Co., of Rochester, Pa., has been organ- 
ized, with Stanley Q. Brown, of Rochester, 
as manager. It will have headquarters in 
the Traction building on Railroad street, 
recently vacated by the Auto Sales Co. 
Mr. Brown has secured the agency for the 
Reo and the Oldsmobile. 
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